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AB STRA CT 

0, _ Eleven teams of Indiana secondary school librarians 
and English teachers participating in a 5-week workshop produced 
summaries of curriculum units and teaching aids to be used in their 
schools during 1981-82* Designed to maximize the use of available 
library resources, these cooperative projects are reported to serve 
as a stimulus to the imagination ai|d a guide to others. Units 
presented are entitled: "A Proposal for Course Related Jbibrary 
Instruction for Eleventh Grade A-Level English Students;" ''Library 
Skills Instruction Integrated in a Study Skills Unit;" "Report 
Writing: Cooperative Venture Between the English Teacher and the 
Librarian;" "Annotated Bibliography of Contemporary Books tor 
Above*Average Ninth Grade Students;" "Media Center Orientation and 
Instruction Program;" "A Two-K, — Unit Teaching High .School; Students 
to Detect Native American Stereotypes in American Literature and 
Films;" "Language Learning Mainstreamed;" "Popular Culture Unit: Mass 
.Media of the 50 *s;" "Vocabulary Analysis and Usage for Juniors;" 
"Supplementary Reading List Development and Related Library 
Instruction;" and "Library and Study Skills in the Language Arts 
Curriculum." Included in the various summaries are bibliographies, 
reading lists, reference sources, student topic lists, worksheets, 
lists of audiovisual aids, and other materials. (RAA) 
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Preface 

Prom Jtme 9 to July 11, 1980,* eleven teams made up of hi^ school 
English teachers and librarians pairfcicipated in the "Libraries, Librarians, 
and Secondary School Teachers" workshop at Ball State University, Muncie, 
Indiana', sponsored by the National aidowment for the Humanities. At the 
conclusion of the five week period, the teams submitted reports describing 
the programs they intended to jlmplement in their schools based on the 
skills they had learned, ^ . * i 

Copies of these reports have been sent to the principals and } 
superintenrlents of the schools involved. This volume contains sample pages 
fTOm'^ach report vdiich, I hope, will give the ^reader a taste of what went 
on in the workshop and a sense of what will go on in the classroom, I hope 
that in pulling what I thou^t were representative selections I have 'given 
a fair and accurate picture of each project. 

As the program begins its second year, I woxild like to mention those 
who contributed to the first year's success. The members of the Advisory 

Committee Leroy Click, Instructor of English; Bvan'^ra Earber, Librarian^ 

Earlham College; Jesse P, McCartney, Director of Instructional Development; 
Frank J. Sparzo, Coordinator of University Evaluations? and M, Kay Stickle, 

Coordinator of the Resource Center for Public School Services helped 

in the selection, the perfection, and the evaluation of the projects. 
Daryl B, Adrian, Chairman of the English Department; Ray R. Suput, University 
Librarian; Norman J. Norton, Acting' Dean of the College of Sciences and 
Humanities; and Stephen H, Wurster, Dean for Academic Planning and Faculty 
Development gave support and encouragement, Charles E. Smith, Director of 
the Office of Research, and James R, Johnson, Contracts and Grants Officer, 
helped greatly in the administration of the project, Neal Coil, Reference 
Librarian, was outstanding both in the classroom and in his day to day 
work with the team. Barbara Brodt kept everything going smoothly in the 
office. Thank you all. 



E, Bruce Kirkham 
Project Director 
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for ElBUBpth Grade A-Level English Students 
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"Libraries, Librarians, and Secondary School Teachers: 
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Introduction 

At Highland High Sqhool in Anderson, Indiana, there 
^ are tuo situations uhich prevent students from using' the 
library as completely and affactiuely as desired^ Dne^ a 
student must have permission to come tp the library from 
hix^assroom teacher. If the teacher make? little or 
no uae^of the library, the student's opportunities for 
visitation ^tb limited, Tuo, students who have access 
to the library often do not knou enough about search 
strategy to find the information they uapt. Consequently 
they leave discouraged, believing that the library doQjs 
not have the information. The purpose pf this project 
is to establish a course-related library instruction 
unit for eleventh grade A-leveX EngXisfi fitwdents, Thie 
unit uill give the students an opportunity to learn the 
skills needed to find informationr eualpate it, take 
notes on it i^nd prepare a written report;. In addition, 
the program will ettract the| interest of 1:he feculty and 
ulll lead to ^he establishmei^t of pimilpr programs in 
other subject areas of the cu^rrlcMlurn, 

Four eleventh grade A^level Epglisji classes, which 
represent approximately 120 students, uill participate 
in this unit of study, *U HighlaoFlf A-level students are 
a mix of better-than-average and cdllepp prpparatory 
atudenta, Tho instruction uill be conducted four times 
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during the school year at six to eight ueek intervals. 
Eac^h session uill vary in length, and a variety of 
instructional methods and materials uill be used* These 
four sessions uill. provide students uith a logibal step- 
by-step procedure for researching and preparing a 
written report* 

The unit begins with a self-guided tour of the 
library and the introduction of the search strategy 
model presented in the NEH Uorkshop*^ Students are asked 
to dhoose a topic and follou each step of the model in 
collecting information* This assignment and all subse- 
quent assignments uill be evaluated by the instructors 
and kept in individual student files in the English 
classroom* A student uill have access to his own file 
and uill be encouraged to refer to it as the unit progresses* 

In the second session the students are taught the 
fundamentals of note taking and report uriting* Students 
tend to copy information verbatim from sources uithout 
^* giving credit and uithout gaining any real understanding 
of the material* Uith this instruction, students should 
ba able to identify Important points and! summarize 
information in th^ir oun uords* 

Learning the Qpecial features of nine information 
sources in American literature and biography is the 
purpose of the third Session* Additionally, the 
student should gain an understandinn of the limited 
^T^9^ resources of the high school library and an auareness 

- ER^C . ! ^^^^ 
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of the other resources available at publiCi college and 
spacial libraries*^ Evan Farber writes that it is some- 
times easier to teach a foreign student to use the 
library than it is to teach a student whose under stahd- 
ing of search strategy and information sources is 

limited to the materials available in his high school 
2 

library* Certainlyt one of the aims of this library 
instruction in general is to help students develop^* 
a sense of perspective about their library* 

Finally, in the last session the students 
apply their neu knowledge of search strategy, note taking^ 
report writing, and literature sources to develop a good 
four to six page report about an American author* As 
No/dling states, ^'library skills must be taught in con- 
junction with subject-matter research, research which 
the teacher considers necessary to the learning going 
on in the classroom*'* Recognizing this fact, the 
topics for this report are American authors studied 
in the eleventh grade A-level English course* For 
the most part students will have been exposed to one 
or more worka by each of the authors on the list, and 
they may select the author of their chdice* 

Reading in the library literature has confirmed 
our own belief that a need for library instructipn at 
the secondary level exists and that the most effectivQ 
instruction . is related to a specific course of study 
or a specific need* Nany approaches to library* in- ; 
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struction have been tried. Some examples are Shankman*s 
uorksheets,^ the University of California, Davis, hand- 
book,^ and Nordling's programmed text.^ All of these 
methods uere developed to meet a specific need as 
perceived by the authors in their particular situations'. 
Likeuise,. ue have developed a unit uhich ue feel uill 
meat our needs ^^nd uhich ue feel incorporates Biggs' 
five BSsentialB for effective course-related library 
instruction: "1) librarian initiative and responsibility; 
2) involvement of the classroom teacher; 3) individualized 
planning to allou for maximum relevance to the particular 
courae and asdignment; 4) a clear, self-instructional 

supplementary handout; and 5) immediate student applica«* 

7 

tion of the information provided 

As ue prepare to implement this programi ue are 
auare of the need to ba flexible and astute about the 
programme acceptance among students and f acuity # Ue 
are committed to making this program a part of our 
curriculum because ue feel it is a beginning in giving 
our students a ^lifelong aet of tools for building a 
ship to keep them afloat on the pool of knowledge 
uhich nowadays seems to be growing at an exponential 
rata.w^ 
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First Session; 

An Introduction to the Highland High 
School Library and . Search Strategy 



Terminal Objective: 

The student knous the locations of various components 
of the library, the circulation policies and the librarians^ 

Enabling Objectives: 

On a map of th» HHS Library the student can locate the 
reference, fiction, nonfiction, periodical, story, paperback 
and professional collections, the index table, the circula* 
tion desk, the listening room, the career center, the card 
catalog^ the Sears Subject Heading List , the vertical file, 
the A-V room, the newspaper and current periodical area, 
the classroom, and the librarians* offices. 



The student will give the circulation policy for A-U 
' materials, periodicals, vertical file, reference books, 
and other books on the back of the map. 

The student uill introduce himself to the librarians 
and obtain their signatures on his map. 



Terminal Objectives 

' The student understands search strategy and uses 
it to gather information* 



Enabling Objectives: 

Uhen asked,' the student uill define search strategy 
as "an organized plan for conducting a literature search 
on a specific topic*" 



Uhen 'given a blank cop.y_of .the search strategy model, 
^the student uill~ correctly label each step. 



The student uill choose a \opic of ^his general interest 
and^ using search strategy, complete the follouing tasks: 

Read for background information on the topic in either 
a general or specializ&d ^encyclopedia^ Give the title, 
volume, edition, page numbers of the book used* 

Using the card catalog, locate one book by or about the 
topic* Cive the title, author, publisher, date of publi«» 
cation and call numbor for the book* Give one subject 
heading for the topic besides the one used* See Sears 
» Cist of Subject Headings* 

Uoing the Reader Guide * locate one article about the 
topic* Give the name of the periodical in uhich the 
article -.appeared, the title of the article, the author's 
name if given, the volume, the page nuniber and the date 
of publication* 



The Syllabus 



rirst Session: 

An Introduction to the Highland High 
School Library anu Search Strategy 

Estimated length of session: 3 days 
Location: Library and library classroom 
Indtructoro: S* CaaterXine and C* Hissey 

Firiit Day: 

1* Uelcome, introductory remarks 

2* Distribute maps 

3* Students k^ork exercise 

4# Students complete and hand in by end of 

the period 

5* Instructors correct sheets 



Second Day: 

X# Instructors return previous day's uork 
sheets and hold brief discussion 

2« Instructors introduce search strategy ^ using 
the model presented at uorkshop 

3* Put diagram on board 

4# Give examples of materials that cah be used 
at each step-- supplement our collection uith 
materials from a larger collection to help 
students understand the many, many sources 
available XG 



Third, bay: 



5* Instructors distribute blank strategy model 
6> Students complete and hand in 
?• Instructors check 



1* Instructors return models and hold brief 

discussion ' ^ , . . 

2. Instructors distribute search strategy 
^ uork sheet 

3. Students complete sheet and hand in 
4» Instructors check for errors 

S. Uork sheets not completed correctly are 
returned to the student uith instructions 
and suggestions-^^-'the exercise must be 
completed correctly and the student uill 
be expeatBd to^ redo it until he succeeds 

6* All materials ^sed during the three day session 
uill be ^collected and kept in individual files 

fo» each 8tude nt''"-'files uill be kept in the 

English classroom and students uill have access 
to them 



V , The Materials 
Map—See attached exampl'e #1 

Blank search strategy model-- See attached example #2 
Search strategy uork sheet— See attached example #3 



SupplementaTV Materials 

Print: 

Christt P# 233-240 
3ohn & Yates^ p# 77-80^ 83-85 
McDougal^ p« 247-252^ 262 
Uarriner, 491-501 

Non'^print: ^ 

B31 Card Catalog 

F51609 libraries and Learning Resources 
B29 Reader^a Guide 
C19 Reader ^8 Guide 
117 The Encyclopedia 
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Secona Sessiirrr* ][] 

An Introduetirohito Note Taking 
and Report .Writing * 



Terminal Objective: 

The student uill be familiar uitli some note taking 
'techniques, and procedures for developing liritten reports^ 



En ab 1 infeciOb j ec t i ve s : 



vj .i9^rTt}[?:^u^^"^®"* uill complete the sections on note 



.iakfag^^injthe grammar textbooki 



^ Jy ''''^^ Syllabus 



Second Session: 

;;f -4 t-i to -^1 .13 , t-J : . » : 

An& Introduction to Note Taking^ 

and Reiport fUritiiig 111!*' ^ 

Estimated lengtH of sejssidn:' ^ dayd i * ^ * 
Location: fErigli-sh classrdom ! ' i • ' 

InstrMctqrr E^ iHissey . | i i 1 ' i 

* , Miss Hisaoy wjill take the students through 

selected ^exercises in jihe tdxt, Christ, p* 1-60-167. 

■ ■ ' i i : ^ 

i 5 The Mater iald I ' 
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Prentice-Hall Handbook for Uriters, p, 397-438 
m Uarriner, p,^ 433-435 

" Non-print: 

P ^ . m462 Easy as ACB i \ 

lEWC T«pi491 Hou to Raaearch and Urite a Report ' 
TW3 Library Skilla " 



Textbdokj Christ?', p. l;60-aj67 | \ ■ 

Supplementary Matferials 

' / j i 1 i 

Print* - ' ' • . ! 

prxnx.^ . .. J I i 

'Campus Skills Uorksheet: Note Taking 
nt:A Handbook ^ 
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Identify the areas represented by numbers 
1 12- 
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2. 
3. 
4. 
5, 
6. 
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9. 
10. 
11. 
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15. 
16. 
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18. 

19. 
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21. 

22. 
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V ' ' - . ' • ' ' ' Search Strafcagy Model 

^ • ^ ^ Highland High School Library 

' / Anderson^ Indiana 

^ cj X . Label each box appropriately: 
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UritB a definition of search strategy. 
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* . SearcK Strategy Work Sheet 

" Highland High School Library 
J . Zander son t Indiana 

Select a topic of interest to you* Some suggestions are baseball^ 
uater >skiingt the occultt chess, race car driving, Robert Redford, 
horseback riding* Uhen you have selected your topic, complete 
each of the follouing exercises* 



X. 



Read for background information on the topic in either a 
general encyclopedia or a specialized encyclopedia^ Give 
the title, volume, .edition, page numbers of the book used* 



2* 



Using the card catalog, locate one book by or about your 
topic* Give the title, author publisher, date of publication 
and call number for the book*. Give one other subject heading 
for the topic by using Sears List of Subject Headings * 



I 



Using the Reader's Guide , locate one article about your topic. 
Give the name of the periodical in uhich the article appeared, 
the title, of the article, the author's name if given, the 
volume, the page number and the date of publication* 



4Hf 
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If you ne^ed ravieu on. the use of the card catalog, pick up 

a copy of directions at, the card catalog. If fur.ther sxplana- 

tion is needed, see* y out' textbook, Modern English , p, 238-40, 

If you need ravieu on the use of the paader's Guide, pick 

up a copy of dlrectione ai the index table,» If further explana* 

tion is neads0, see your textbook f fnodern Cnoliah . d, 238-40, 

, _ X 3 

»17» 
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Students' 'performance will |)e evaluated at the 
end of each session of the library instruction unit* 
Hou well the students have understood and assimilated the 
information presented to tf^em uill be reflected in 
their performance on the written assignments which 
are a part of every unit^ srnco the students are 
required to complete' eOery exercise correctly, the 
number of assignments returned for revision ^or comple- 

y 

tion uiUba one indication of the /success or failure of the 
program. Secondly, the students* in-class discussion 
will indicate their general attitude about the study. " 
Thirdly, the quality of the final papers including 
hot«38 and bibliography will, determine hou uell the 
students uere able to apply the information they uere 
given* Finally, a written evaluation designed to 
measure the students* attitudes touard the unit and 
its usefulness for them will be given on the last day 
of the last sassidn. 
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Search Strateg;^ Model. College and Research 
Libraries, Included {in materials* for Ball State University 

English 104 Library Instruction, . 

2 o -1 ' 
Evan I. Farber, "Earlham Collage Program," in 

EdJoatino the Library User , ed* 3ohn Lubans, Jr. (New York: 

Bouker, 1974), p. ISO, 

3 ' 

Do Anne Nordlirtg, Dear Faculty A Discovery Clethod 
Guidebook to the Hioh-School Library (Uestuood, nass.": 
Faxon, 1976), ^p.xi* ^ 

Florence V, Shankman and Robert Kranyik, Hou to 
Teach Raferenca and Reaearoh Skills (Teachers Practical 

Press, 1964) - 

S ' 

Carol A. Romingar, ad,. Handbook for English 4B 
Introduction to Library Raaearch & Bibliooraohyx f Davist 
University of California, 1975) 
^ Nordling; 

7 

' ' nary Biggs, *>A Proposal for Course-Related Library 
Instruction," School Library 3ourncl, Dan* 19^0, pr 37* 
®* Nordling, p, 10 . '"^ . 
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U8 used the informafcion prasBnted in "Developing 
Objective? for Library Instruction" by Dacquolyn M# 
^lorris at the Neu York Library Association Uorkshop 
at Lake Placid, N#Y», in 1976 to develop our obj^tiues. 

10 ' 

Farber, p»'151» Farber says students nee^ to 

understand three things to function in college library: 

1 • 

1» The Reader ^8 Guide is not the only indexj 2« The 
card catalog iS: a location device-— *it tells nothing about 
which books are good or bad-^-student must have knouledge 
of bibliography; 3» Student must be auare of the government 
publications, essays, neuspaper, that cannot be located 
through the card catalog. 
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'Non^^Print Materials Available at the Educational Reeaarch 
and Resource Centarf Anderson Community Schools, Anderson^ 
Indiana: 



B31 Card-Catalog 

rsi609 Libraries and Learning Resources 

B29 Reader *s Guide ' 
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117 The. Encyclopedia 

rn482 Easy as ACB 

Tape49 Hou to Research & Urite a Report 
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833 « Using the Library for Research 
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,^„,Jiibrary Skills .Jnstruction 
Integrated in a Study Skills Unit 



For several years the En&lish faculty of New Castle Chrysler 
High School lias observed and expressed concern about the seemingly 
.npn-exi»tent application of fundamental "study skills demonstrated ^ 
by far/ too many of bur students. Some teachers have generalized 
that tlie pr&blcm is one of motivation and, no'ddubt, motivation^ ^ 
or rather. the lack of it, is a .demon. Rather than submit to this - 
single analysis, the English faculty has continued to say, /"We 
need^to stress study skills. Why not offer a week or two unit for 
.every student at the beginning of each year?" These teachers be- 
lieve that if study techniques are emphasized in specific ways 

* many, of our students will experience greater success from the ef- 
fbrts they elect to use. There will be those students difficult 
to motivate, but~w6 believe that successful experiences will serve 

'.^ to inspire many students to direct some real attenti^on to the 
learning proceM. Unfortunately, there have been constraints 
postponing a. concerted effort to develop a atudy skill unit — 
TIME, MONEY, ENERGY. ^ though our curriculum^ articulates sequential 
and integrated, instruction of study skills and, though we all mouth' 

' itbat we "teach'y study skills", we have yet td produce consistently 
i|tudent8>.whoTirt?vely demonstrate they are. equipped with these 

<. fundamentals. . As a 'result of" the National Endowment for the 
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1 Humanities fellowships and the efforts of our team,^ beginning the 
fall semester of 1980 a modification will be implemented in the 

/^&iilish curriculum for non-bollege bound tenth graders. This pro- 

•\ / ^ 

■:^ect is to be a part of the first six week unit of study required 
i fot these students. 

The primary goal of the project has been to develop a unit of 
instruction for the study of how to search and gather information 
from the school library and similar community resources . Acquir- 
rr ing^faimiriarity with the library and its wealth of information is 
. central to the program; 

■A functionally literate adult knows how to find the 
answers to problems, knows how. to keep . informed and intellec- 
tually alive. Educating for fimctional literacy is the over- 
riding goal to the school's instructional program: learning 
how to learn and how to use the library is' the senior high 
school library's contribution to helping students achieve 
a high level of functional literacy.^ 



CJut'^ncem comes from observing students' attitudes toward 
tasks tl^at require using library resources and their frustration 
evident during attempts to find information without any sense of 
understanding the process or means available to them. This unit , 
seeks to help the student with his- studies and with his self esteem 
by providing experience applying resource tools to use whatever 
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they are needed for successful studying and personal enjoyment. 

The purpose of teaching media skills on all levels of ' 
formal education is to enable individual students to bring 
' ' . qrder out of informational chaos , to develop confidence in 
■ their ability to find answers and needed information as they 
work out the complexities of life and seek directions for 
personal growth,^ 

V 

. . We do not expect the skills experienced to stay with the 
student after such a brief exposure. We do expect that when the 
student has a future need for these skills, whatever .the context 
of the need, he-will be better prepared for success because re- 
view and reinforcement can take place with those who have become- 
"library-wi8e".3 

The literature about library skills instruction specifically 
embraces the concept of sequential instruction integrated within 
subject content experiences. In 1933. Lucille F. Fargo observed 
the growing prominence of the idea "... that various library units 
should be provided for in cotinection with' curricular subjects at 
the points where the ne^d for instruction arises."^ Chase Dane 
echoes the idea by saying: 

■ ...most important.. .is the meaningfulness of the ins true 
tion given. Library instruction must be properly motivated; 
and it must be put to -use as soon as it is given. Library 
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.instruction- must be taken out of the vacuum in which it io 

5 

" now too often taught, 
integrated instruction of library skills is not, therefore, 
a nevT twist in philosophy .and the articulation of such instruction 
is evident 'in the scope and sequence of many curriculum guides — 
including our 'own. ^ Nevertheless, most materialjB^pr^pared for 
teaching library skills and exercises offered as; examples continue 
to pirdvide instruction isolated from related and immediate subject 

- 7 
needs of the student.. 

The problem emerges that what is stated philosophically 
a^out library instruction is rarely practiced. Curric)ilum super- 
visors may wince and dasstopm teachers may well bristle in de- 
fcnse Wn questioned about library skill instruction because 
"they" teach these skills . We do not question that skills are 
taught, ai^ough we do wonder why students continue to be baffled 
by the mysteries contained in libraries and why students are un- 
comfortable about using libraries as a source for %olving problems 
which require the search for information. Jo Anne.Nordling shares 
our observations ; 

In my experience ... too many students enter high sqhool 
"unable to utilize the Library as a working tool for their 
personal and academic needs . As one high school teacher ^ 
said, "The poor students know how to copy out of the encyclop- 
ediar the good 8tudent8~torow how to use the Readers!, Guide, 
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look up books in. the card catalog and popy out of the 
p 

encyclopedia."" ' , • I , ■ 

. . ' ■ i ' ■ * 

vWe suggest there are many constraints',* any one or any com- 
binat^ion of which are affecting the success of integrated library, 
instruction, for we have experienced some of these and have ob- 
served in others what we believe to be the products of these 
constraints. - ' 

^ "...the most effective library instruction is performed by 
a competent, personable librarian with--and this is crucial--the 
advice, presence, and reinforcement of the classroom teacher."^ 
Richard SoVenson draws the relationship between the librarian and 
the teaphfer closer by suggesting a team approach ".. .is -believed 
to be most effective. "^^ The effective team approach, however, 
creates a principal constraint. The cooperative effort to plan, 
to linplemtent, and to evaluate the instruction requires a basic 
agreementybout the philosophy of integrated instruction, open 
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conmunication among team ittembers, and cooperative decision making 

about the mode , of instruction, its content, and who assumes what 

responsibilities . There is no room for petty^ personal whims or 
\ ' ' ' 

sensitive professional egosr « . 

' An effective skills program requires the planned use of 
^aching anid learning resources appropriate for developing 
sp«(ci;f4c-^i4U^^:R»e-4.4brar-tan-^ 
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for teaching skills and for providing resources to expedite 
the teaching and learning of skills. \ 

A second constraint may be that the llbrarlai^ and the class- 
room teacher lack the time needed to develop^ a full series of ex- 
perlences relevant to subject content or they may not have the 
degree of creativity to recognize potential situations for skill 
integration.^^ The classroom teacher may even lack sufficient 
background knowledge about available resources to encourage the 
^ degree of sophistication in a search strategy appropriate for 
Student needs . * , * 

A fourth constraint of even greater Impact is a library with 
resources totT limited to meet realistically the tieeds of integrated 
instruction or a program which seeks to accomplish too much, in 
too short a 0me, for too many students. An effective program 
must have the philosophical and findndal support of school admin- 
istrators. ,,^e program must guard against becoming Isolated as 
belonging to a^Liigle^ department or to specific individuals. A 
successtful program must anticipate and want an Increase in the 
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demand for library-seryices. 

Despite ^this- lengthy catalog of constraints, the concept is 

worth initiating. We have no quarrel with the concept of sequential 

development K-12.^ Our concern and problem, unlikely ours alone,' 

is one of Implementation ofobjectlves rather than that~o^ -r: 

,. -On... ' ^ OO 
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articulation. We accept properly motivated instruction put to 
use as soon as it is given. We accept instruction .planned 
as an integral part of a course rather than as an attachment or 
addition...*' because it promises to provide the most interesting 
approach. Wt accept that practical, hands-on experience is 
valuable and likely the best method to motivate and provide 
;leaming /experiences that last.. Still, we must answer the ques- 
tions about how to do our program so that it incorporates these 
characteristics within oxir particular constraints. 

"There are no library skills per se — only study skills. AIL 
: study skills are the shared province and joint responsibility of 
all wiv. t'lach and should be an integral part of the pl4nned, on- 
going classroom teaching and learning program." English teach- 
ers and librarians, stand up and cheer! But wait, the donyentlonal 
wisdom of education may not be ready for this. If Jeff cannot use 
an index to periodical literature, it will not be the science^ 
social studies, or business department curriculums waved in ad- 
i|onition; it will be the librarian and the English teachers who 
have failed to do the job. ^ . 



So, whatever name it is given, implicit in the acquisition 
of skills needed to search and gather infp^rm^tion is the need to 
develop the .student's ability to use information resources collec- 
tive in libraries. Whatever philosophy of education is currently 
influencing curriculum development, it remains implicit that to 
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. f iiid information one needs "fundamexitar ski-lls and then, once 
information is located, additional skills are required to use 
the in:^pnnation efficiently and effectively. Re'gardless what the 
ideal situation should be, the real situation is the challenge 
for. Che efforts of the school librarian and the classroom teacher • 
This project 's unit will be implemented during the fourth and 
fifth weeks of the' fall semester. Long before students have "in 
^. . library" activities, they will take an attitude survey containing 
' items directed toward the library and the skills needed to use its 
resources. During the first three weeks of the study skills unit, 
students will review, reinforce, and develop improved practice^ 
for efficient and effective study. 

At least two days before "in library" instruction begins, the 
classroom teacher will prepare students with setting a purpose for 
using library resources; valuing encyclopedias as sources of in- 
formation, knd providing experiences to develop students' skills 
in reading periodical index entries with understanding, 

Since there are eleven sections of students involved during 
a six. 'hour school day, most hours there will be double class groups 
scheduled for library instruction. This puts a premitrai on careful 
planning for activity logistics and student management. At any 
given time during most activities, students will be divided int6 
three or four- separate activities depending which task worksheet 
they receive. ^Iventually all will complete all tasks. 
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The librarian will give large group instruction for explana- 
ion of library features and resources, but it will be as survey . 
and quick pointers rather than detailed lecture. The emphasis is. 
a hands*on experience using resources. The challenge has been to 
design instruction and activities that meet the criteria of being 
individualized and as relevant as possbile. The methods chosen 
are not new. The task designs are eclectic » intended to require 
a minimum of instruction so that the activities become nearly 
^'flnd-it-yourself* tasks with teachers and librarians nearby to 
help when students are stymied.^ 

Effoijts to individualize and make the search for information 
meaningful include: individualized questions for title-author 
catalpg task; free choice of topic for encyclopedia, information 
file, and periqdical index tasks; seven subject choices in the 
almanac task; selection of a career of personal interest in the 
Occupation Outlook Handbook task; open selection of product to be 
.investigated in Cansumer Reports . 

The tasks call for a variety of responses: one (sorting 
catalog cards) requires no writing; vocabulary tasks are check- 
lists; another task requires labeling a diagram; others call for 
comparison and contrast; some require answering soe^ific questions 
and others call for decision making before the t/sk can begin. 

Tasks are designed so that when -the student may select what 
-he^wants-to4tndwT^«-may xelate his search-to-the-topic chojsen [ 
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before the unit began and his search may assist him in meeting 
the requirements of another course or a personal interest. When 
students follow through their topics , they will rarely need to use 
exactly the same resources at the same time'. Furthermore, if the 
search topic is selected wisely, there should be little need to 
airrive" at identical responses. 

Many students in this program are expected to have some dif- 
ficui ties. with readiiig and writing skills, therefore, tasks are 
generally brief and include k form to assist the structure of I 

students' responses. Each task has its main objective stated so 

f 16 

that -students may. recognize the lesson's intent. Although the 
exercises will be part of means to evaluate students' progress, 
,they are intended tq be learning devices not tests of skill mastery 

Finally, at the conclusion of the second week, students will 
be given the opportunity to evaluation the activities experienced 
with irtdividual reactions assessing the success of instruction 
and of their own learning. The attitude survey will be given a 
second time sp that teachers may gain a general view of the impact 
on students'. Students may be given written questions or checklists 
for response concerning content learning gained and/ or teacher 
.observation of students during activities and student products 
•resulting from task worksheets for these activities may be used 
to evaluate individual" success . It would be enlightening and 
agBlrablc" to-as s e s s c a rry-evfrr— into content- areas^ — At the moment, _ 
no. instrument or method is proposed for this purpose. Teachers 
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in-8ci€tvce and business courses" might be asked for observations ; 
they have that might reflect chis infetruction. Our intent is to 
keep content faculty informed about what we believe we are doing 
and ask them what might be done to reinforce the successful appli- 
cation of skills from this unit in their own programs , 

Wien these students are in the second semester program, their 
English teachers will be ready to review, reinforce, and continue 
development within the content of writing tasks assigned,- 

'Essential to the: success of this unit is the cooperative- 
efforts of' the librarian and the teachers working together, meet- 
ing at' least once a week before, during, and afteV the two week 
segment, so ^:hat there is an agreeable and consistent plan of pur- 
pose./ clear understanding of the instructional content, and the 
methods, logistics, and student activity management during the 
"in library" experience.. 

A teacher/librarian time schedule appears at the beginning 
of the course syllabus to indicate the pattern of content instru^ 
ction and the sample task worksheets demonstrate characterisacs 

previously described. 

Extensive use of audio-visual materials has been avoided 
purposely. Such materials may serve as review and used for make- 
up, work, but even those visuals prepared with the students' own 
"iib^arylp^trayFd^ar^'w^^ '^eal thing. The 

^^n:irTiiiy~^iptilefai^ri^^ using materials not just 
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hearing about and seeing them. 

9^- ' 37 
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Specific study of dictionaries has been postponed until a 
later unft of instruction when we believe it to be of greater 
relevance . 

The study of the card ^catalog has been placed in the second 
week of the unit intentionally. We wish Students to develop a 
search strategy that seeks general background reading in encyclo- 
pedias and periodical literature before they approach card catalog 
information* Our rationale is ;that this reading and using these 
indexes will help students identify possible subject and subhead- 
ings that might not occu;: to them before using the catalog. Thus, 
the students might have a l>etter handle to identify titles relevant 
to their needs. Our experience has been that students consult the 
card catalog, become frustrated when there is no title with their 
topic' clearly indicated, and give up the search before they have 
exhausted possibilities existing for them. "Unfortunately it is 
true that in njany libraries used before the student reached the 
academic level, the card catalog is the access route to most of a 
library's holdings;; "17 Thank" goodness our library is not so limited. 
We want all of' our students to know there are many places to find 
the information they may need. 

We expect at least iihree areas of impact from this unit. 
The first is that students will become "library-wise". A search 
strategy process should make them more efficient and effective 
,li^^?ry -users. Personal contact with the librarian as a teacher 
should make students comfortable about asking for help. " We hope 
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for a carry over effect of Imnediate use and future application 
to satisfy adult needs whatever information source may be used. 

\^A second impact is that on the teacher- librarian team who 
have forked together developing and implementing this project. 
TKe experience so far has made *it very clear that only with input 
from Bach a unit hope to be effective. Identifying objectives, 
cons2:ructing specific task content and worksheets, and solving 
problems of logistics and student management, all need the tern-' 
pering and brainstorming of each team member. A spin off benefit 
desired is that other teachers will observe improved student inter- 
est and products. From this may result a "I want this too" syn- 
drome from other teachers. 

The third impact should be on the library. As a result of 
each cooperative teaching venture, material use will be accelerated 
and new needs emerge. Purchase items will be better defined and, ; 
because they have been generated from a real need, are apt to"b6 
better utilized. 
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Notes' 

1 - ^ 

Ruth Ann DavieSi "Educating Library Users in the Senior 

« t 
High School," in Educating the Library User, ed. John Lubans, Jr. 

(New York:, Bowker, 1974), p.. 47. 
2 

.' Richard Sorenson, "Media Skills, Right Attitude Needed by. 

# 

Staff ,^Cooinunicated to Students," Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 73, 

(1977), p. 149. 

3 ' ' \ 

'Jo Anne Nordling summarizes conditions articulately in 

"Thfi High School Library and the Classroom: Closing the Gap," 
in Progress in Educatini^ the Iiibrary User , ed. John Lubans, Jr. 

(New York: Bowker, i978) , p. 45. 

4 • 

Lucille F. Fargo, The Library in the School (Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1933) p. 151. 

^ Chase Dane, "Library Instruction in a Vacuum," in 
Teaching for Better Use of Libraries , selected by Charles L. 
<Trinkner (Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String Press, 1969) p. 8. 

^ Examples to examine include: Sulphur Springs Independent ' 
School District, Texas Guide for Development of Librar y Skills 
and Services in Grades K-12 . (prepared^by Dept. of Library Science 
East Texas State University, 1972) 34p. and Curriculm Guide for 
Teaching Librar y Madia Skills . *K-8th. prepared by Mary Gillespie 
and others (Toleuo Public Schools, Ohio, 1974) 75p. 

« * 

J 
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Examples jexiunined incliide.: Marie A. Toser, Library 

Manual ; a Study -Work Mantial of Lessons on the Use of Books and 

1 Libraries . 6th fd. (New Yprk: , H. W. Wilson, 1964); Mary Margrabe, 

. ^ . ■ . " » - ' 

The "Now" Library Media Center A Stations Approach With Teachj.ng 

lOLt, CWaahington B.C. : Acropolis, 1973); California Association 
ot School Librarians , Library Skills t A Handbook for Teachers 
and Librarians . .(Belmont, Calif. : Fearon, 1973); and Lois Fannin, 
Guide to Teaching Library Education in Junior and Senior High and 
High School . (Long Beach, Calif. : Long Beach Unified School^^ 
Pis tf let. 1962) '■ 
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Nordling, The High School Library , p. 45. ~ 

g ■ ' ' ' - 

Mary Biggs, "A Proposal for Course-Related Library 
Init^ruction," School Library Journal . i05, January, 1980, p. 36. 
• ■'■^ Sorcnsoh,^ p. 150. * 

Ruth Ann Davies, The - School Library; A Force for Educational 
Excellence. (New York: Bowker, 1969) p. 200. 

Eleanor E» Ahlers, "Instruction in Library Skills," 

School Libraries . 21. Spring, 1972, pp. 23-25. 

13 ' ' • ' ^ " 

. " Team conference with Thomas^ Moore , 12 June, 1980. 

14 , 

Evan ^ra Farber, "Library Instruction Throughout the 
Curriculum: Ear lham College Program," in Educating the Library 
Ugcr, ed. John lAibans, Jr., (New York: Bowker, 1974) pp. 154-156- 
. Davies, School Library , p. 201. 
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Jo Anne Nordlirig, Dear Faculty , a Discovery Method 
\ Guidebook to the High School Library , (Westwood, Mass.: F. W. 
'/ , Faxc6ny€o., 1976) p. 8. 

Millicent.C. Palmer, "Why Academic Library Instruction?" 
^^fiT Library Orientation , Papers j)i;eaetited at the. First Annual 
Conference on Library Orientation _held at -Eastern Michigan 
University, 7 May, 1971, ed. Sul-H. Lee, (Ann Arbor, Michigan:' 
Pierian Press, 1972) p. 8. 
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• • ' " Project, Syllabus 

^ ; Iribrary Skills Instruction 
. .Integrated in a Study Skills Unit. 

Looking in the Right Direction 

* - ' ' * ' 

General Objectives: ; , \ 

The student will be able - 
' ' ;To develop his ability to identify, locate, and use a 
^ : variety of resources to search and gather information 

he .needs for his studies or his personal enjoyment- 
'', - ' ' * * 

. To use the library with' 4 feeling of confl^dence and. 

• ■ assurance that t^e librarian is there to assist his 

/ . ' - • , 

. search for information. 



- TjO grasp and respect that others use the same resburces . 
To recognize additional community informational centers. 
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Libraipy Unit - LOOKING IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 
^S^' , Instruction Time Schedule 



During the first week of ^ 

StudyXSkills unit. . . v^-^jL-^Administer student attitude survey 

\ " * •'^ 

Two^ days before classes 

/ meet In library. Establish purpose for unit study. 

' . V Encyclopedias are valuable resources. 

\ ^ Instruction on periodical .indexes. 

Day One In library Procedures and location of physical 

features. 

Day Two In library; Location of Information sources. 

Days Three and Four Student tasks using the encyclopedia, 

periodical index, information file, ' 
and microform reader. 

Day Five in classroom. ... i Instruction on using card catalog. 

Days Six and Seven. in library .. Student tasks using the card. 

catalog. 

Days Eight and Nine Student tasks using special 

. reference resources. 

Day Ten in classrbom Review search strategy— Bringing 

it all together. 

Additional time as needed ..Administer student attitude survey 

second time.- Formal evaluation 
of student. Student evaluation 
of wit. 
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Eiiglish . Student Survey 

^You nay put your name on this survey, but it is not required. 
Respond to the items by putting a circle around either YES or NO. 
YES W 1. I like- to read at home. , ! 
YES NO, 2. X like to read at school. 
YES W 3. I have a stuJy hall. 

YES NO I have used the school library within the past three weeks, 

YES NO 5. I don't' know how to check out materials from the- library. 

YES NO 6. The library never has the infarroation Lneed. ^ 

YES JHO ?• Wy assigments do not a?equire that I use the library. 

YES NO 8. I know the difference between flctiai and non-fiction. 

"'YES NO 9. The school library has more than four different sets of 
encyclopedias. 

tSS NO 1©. The encyclopedia should not be used to get Information for 
a report or a speech. 

YES NO 11. I know vrtiere to find books of fiction in the school library. 

YES NO 12. I think it should be possible to check out magazines from the 
'library. 

YES NO 13. I think I know how to use Ihe Readers' Guide to Periodical 
Literatia?e . 

YES NO 1>'4.. I find it easy to use The Readers' Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature . 

YES NO 15. I like to use the school library. 

4 

YES NO l6. Uie library has so many books it isn't Important to return 
books as soon as I have finished using than. 

YES NO 17. Since there are.no overdue fines it isn't linportant to return 
books as soon as I have finished using them. 

YES NO l8. Too often the books I need are never in the library when I 
viant them. ^ 

YES NO 19. Too many of the materials I need can cxHy be checked out over- 
ni^jt. 
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YES 
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NO 
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YES, 


NO 
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YES 


• NO 


29. 


YES 


NO 


30. 


YES 


NO 


,31. 


YES 
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NO 


32. 


YES 


NO 


33. 


YES 
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YES 


NO 


35. 
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YES 


NO 


37. 


YES 


NO 


38; 


YES 


NO 


39. 


YES 


NO 


l|0. 



should knew how to use llbraiy resources. 

* c 

Ihe library has so many bootes, it doesn^t matter if I take 
one or two and keep them. 

NO 30. I would use the school library if it were open lontil 5 P*ni. 

I would use the school* library if it were open in the evening 
fran 7 p.m. to 9 P^ni. 

I think talking with friends should be allowed in the library. 

I know vrtiat Information the Dewey Decimal Syston provides. 

When I need to use the library for my assignments, I do not 
know how to find vdmt I need. 

If I have a library book that I forgot to check out, I keep it 
rather than explain that I forgot. 

I am concerned that the books I use from the library nay tie 
needed by another student. 



it buys. 

YES NO 39. There are .only two libraries in New Castle. 

If I need material that is not available fron the school library, 
there is no way to get it. 

V8iat would help^you inprove your skills in locating and using library materials? 
Please Indicate at least two Items. 
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Ubrary Unit - LOOKING IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 

Using The Readers ' Guide to Periodical Literature 

Teacher Resource Guide for classroom instruction before "in- library" 
activities. (Time - approximately two days) 

Objectives: | The student will be able - 

To gain the information he needs to read » .d interpret an 
entry in this index. 

To explain the value of periodical information and the aid 
this index provides. 

^ To describe the ^y to decide which volume to use to locate 
the information he needs. 

To search for material he needs for a topic of interest. 



Instructional procedures, content, and materials needed. 

^ Students need to understand the materials of this study will 
be needed for activities they will do in several days. Note taking 
should be encouraged. 

Students should be given a vocabulary list of terms they will 
likely encounter in this study and the library study to come. Teach 
these terms as they appear in the content of the lessons. 

Generate discussion/ instruction about the following: 

TJhy use periodical information? 
Why use The Readers* Guide ? 
^ich vol^e should be used? 
How to read an entry? 
- How do we' know our library has a periodical wanted? 
What can I do if the issue I want isn't in our library? 
How do I get an issue this library has? 
How do I subscribe to a periodical I want? 

To study entries, use class sets of sample guides, old copies 
(bound and unbound), and transparencies. Make this a hands-on 
learning exercise as much as possible. Have students assist each 
other as necessary. Practice locating specific parts of an entp. 
Differentiate title of articles and titles of magazines. Practice 
• filUng out call slips for periodicals. 

O Trepare students in every way imaginable for the library activities. 
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Vocabulary 

periodi,cal bound/tuibound microform 

Index aiunvial niicrof ilm 

supplement volume microfiche 

«ntry issue subject heading 

cross referenc^ ^ee/see also current 



Add terms as necessary. 



During this. activity, at some point, require each student 
to identify a topic of interest to him that he has encoiintered 
during this stu^ or that is directly related to a subject he 
is studying in another course. 



There is no need to do any formal evaluation during this two 
day activity. Observjs student involvement carefully. As it is 
possible, give indivijdual assistance to any who appear to be ex- 
periencing considerable difficulty. 

Hope for carry-over from this instruction to the activities 
designed to take place in the library. Observation of student 
success there will evaluate their learning and your instruction. 

Follow-up activities may be required and then evaluation on 
a formal level may take place. 

The real evaluation will come the second semester when students 
will need to search and gather information for report writing. 
It will also come from student indications of feeling more at ease 
using this resource whenever they may need to do so. 
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Wxnay Unit - LOOKTNQ IN TOE RIGHT DIRECTION 

Using the Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature 

Objectives:. The student will be able - 

■ To Increase the skills needed to locate and gather Infornatlon bs' 
using the Readers' Guide to Periodical Literature index. 

To realize not all periodicals are linnediately available in the school 
library but that there are alternative sources to use. 

To assess the value of periodical information. 

To recogiize tht ccnplexities of subject headljigs and cross references. 
To recopiize that not all periodical articles identify authorship. 



Instructional procedures, lesson logistics, and student management i 

Before the library exercise the student vdll have selected a topic to 
Investigate. !Ihe teacher may find it necessary to assist the topic selection « 
so that the student has a successful experience. 

Before the library exercise, classroom Instruction will be aimed at 
understanding RQPL entries - abbreviations, subject headings, cross referencing, 
differentiating bound annuals and current guides. Library policy about using 
periodicals will be reviewed. Ihe process of completing call slips will be 
demonstrated and students will practice this. If the school library does not 
have the needed periodicals, the student will be informed of alternatives. 

. Microfilm and microfiche readers will be set xsp so that students may 
observe their c^jeration. Biere is a handout explaining what microform is and 
how to use it. 

Bxls library exercise will be one of three others that students vd.ll be 
BBS^ened during a two day time period In the library, so that demand on re- 
sources Is balanced to avoid confusion, frustration, and waiting. When students 
have canpleted this asslgiment. It Is turned In to the teacher and another 
voricBheet Is given until everything for this session Is ccrtpleted. Student 
asslgrmehts will be returned during class with written remarks as needed and 
oriftl corinentary traa teacher to review areas of success and those needing more 
attention. 

Evaluation may Include student checklists, teacher observation, written 
quiz, satisfactory conpletion of worksheet assignments and/or other appro- 
priate means. 
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BngUsh - Worksheet # 3 



LOOKING IN TOE RIGHT DIRECTION 



Readers* Guide to Periodical literature 



Objective: 



Ihe student will be able to Increase the skills needed to 
* locate and gather Infonnatlon by using the Readers ' 
Guide to Periodical Literature Index, 



Student topic 



Name 
Teacher 



Hour 



a- 



Using the RGPL, find an article about your topic,. 
Write In the following information: 



Subject heading for the article selected 



b. 



Title of ffin;lcle 



c. Author of article 

d. Name of magazine 

e. Date, volume and page nunniber(s) of the magazine article 

f. Is this magazine issue in this library? (Look at list.) 

Is this magazine issue on mlcrofonn in this library? (Look at list.) 

g. IT so, fill 'out a magazine call slip, get the magazine, and read the 
article* Attach the call slip to this worksheet* 

Is the article difficult, medium, or easy to read? 

h* If the magazine is not available, where mi^t you get a copy of the 
article you need? 

1. Have you ever used this marine before this exercise? 



2. Using the bound annuals of R3PL, list below all the subject headings you 



jMnd vdilch have something to do with your topic* Indicate which annual' 



3, Did any part of this exercise give you particular trouble? Please explain. 




you use* 
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Bigllah - Vtorksheet # 10 LOOKENQ IN TOE RIOHT DIREOTEON 

Oecupatlonal Outlook HaidbcxA 

Objective: To examine a reliable up-to-date source of career infomation 
to identilV erployment requlreinents and opportunities for 
one careel*. 

The Oecupaticnal Outlook Handbook is a publication of the United States 
Bureau of labor Statistlca and is published every two years. Hie newest . 
issue should be used for the discussion section and for the fourth question 
of the written section. 

5to discuss: Using the 1978-79 edition of the Oc cupational Outlook Handbook 
, • look at Chart 10 on page 25. Where are the raost Jc* opening? • 
expected to be? In >*iich group of workers do you plan to be? 
Are many openings expected In your job choice? 

To reafii B» pollsters* on using the handbook that are on the reverse, side 
of the cover. " 

lb answer: Turn to the index of occiqpations and industries. Choose oiie in 
which you are jjiterested and turn to it. 

1. What is your choice? 

2. Vlhat are 3 of the main point,, discussed? 

3. Is there an address to which to write for additional 
material? if so, what is it? ' - ' 

k. What amount of money can you expect to earn? 

5. Into vdiat larger ecoucp of occupations does your choice fall? 



Biglish - Worksheet 
Occupatiorial Outlook Handbook 
Name 

Teacher Hour 

.1. Career choice 

2. Main points 
A. 

B. 

3. Address for npre Information 
5. Earnings 

5. Ihe groiq> of careers Into which 
mine fits 
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SEARCH SIRATEGY GAME ~ TIPS FOR WIIMENG 

• Square 1: What ire your Interests? 

What report vdll you need to prepare for a class? 

Square 2: This vdll help you, your teacher, and your librarian to 
detemilne the direction in which to search. 

Square 3: Che part of a topic is usually easier to handle than a 
broad subject. 

Square 4: Read an encyclopedia, book, or magazine article to find 

out how others have llraltedr^the subject. 

Square 5: ^ Iry: general encyclopedias, special encyclopedias, the' 
*^ reference -section, and the subject card catalog. This 

win save time because the bibliographies will list sources 
of value Ir. books and periodicals. 

Square J: Add to your list throu^ the subject card catalog. Tracings 
at the bottom of the cards will lead you to related areas. 

Square 8: 'The school and public library are -part of a library cooper- 
ative (EIALSA). Books and periodical articles fran other 
libraries can be sent to you without charge. ASK. 

Square 9: This will let you locate the book on the shelf. If the book 
is not there see if it is checked out. If you wish to use 
Interlibrary loan this inforroation will be needed. 

Square 10: This will update the topic. * ' 

Square 11: The public library' has much material not available at school. 
Magazines may be checked out from the public library. 

•Square 12: Everyone needs help sometime. Your questions assist the staff 
. in discovering llbraiV problems. 

SQ'uare 13: The coUrthouse," state hospital, businesses, and private 

Individuals have books, periodicals, and experience to share. 



A 



NEED ?«RE HELP ? 



13 



INVESnGATE 
Ca^dNTTY RESOURCES 



YCU WIN 
A TRIP ! 

GO TO 

PUBLIC 

LIBRARY 



RECORD CALL NUMBER, TITLE:, AU1HC«, 
AND PUBLISHER OF BOOKS FRCM THE 
CARD CATALOG. LOOK FOR THE BOOKS 



8 



INQUIRE ABOUT 

INTERLIBRARY LOAN 



II « 



10 



J 



9 



USE 

READERS' GUIDE 

AND INFXmATIC»J FILE 



IS THERE ENOUGH MATERIAL 

PGR YOU ? 
IF NOT, RETORN TO SQUARE 6 
AND ADVANCE WITO CARE. 



BE SURE TO REST 0^ 
SQUARE 8. 

WIN 
GO 



SEARCH 
STRATEGY 

TORN GAME OVER FCH TIPS ON WINNING 



DOES THE LIH?ARY OWN 
ANY OF THE BOOKS LISIED 
IN IHE BIBLIOGRAPHIES? 

IF SO, SKIP TO SQUARE 9- 



ASK lEACHER OR LIBRARIAN 
FOR SUGGESTIONS 



'CHOOSE A TOPIC 



6 



I ^ 0 



WRITE IT DOWN 



DO YOU NEED TO LIMIT 
THE TOPIC? IF NOT, 
GO DIRECTLY TO SQUARE 5 



SEE HOW OTHERS HAVE LZMITED 
THE TOPIC 



HAVE YOU FOUND A 
SUITABLE BIBLIO - 
GRAPHY? IF SO, 
JUMP TO SQUARE 7 



Bibliography For Teachers 
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TtiQ Librarian's Report on "Report '/riting: A Cooperative Venture | 
Between the English Teacher and the Librarian" • ^ 

I 

One" of the most frustrating experiences encountered during my first || 
■year as a librarian at Washington High School that, after reviewing the use; 
of the Reader's Guide and other reference tools with freshmen social studies . \ I 
.classes, many of the students did not know ^Aat to do with the information theji 
found in the library and looked to me for help. Although I had written many^xj 
. term papers as an undergraduate English major, I had no "lesson plans or model ijoi 
teaching report writing. Furthermore, working in a one-on-one situation, I cou 
help only a few students during each library session. Obviously something needle: 
to be done. 

■ . , i 
> The best approach to the problem, it seems to me, is a cdmbinsd attack by 

the English teachers and the librarian. The only scheduled report writing classf 

on the high school level is an essay siting course; since it is offered at ths! 

senior level and is designed for college-bound students, it cannot solve the 

problem of the freshmen. It was decided, therefore, that report writing skills 

will be taught at the eighth grade level; Conrad Daraian \nll teach a unit on 

report writing at Harrison School, one 'of the feeder schools for VJashington 

High School, The skills to be taught and the methodology to be used have been 

agreed upon by the teacher and the librarian. Thus there mil be a continuity 

and uniformity in the instructioml process. 

For the high school I have developed a kit x.iiich can be used as a review 

tool by the Harrison students or as a means of individual instruction for ■ 

students from the other feeder schools* The inaterial in the kit car/ also be m 

adapted for ucc ^dth a small group or an entire olaosy^ ' " 
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' ' ' • \ D-il3 mnyr 

The purpose of the instructional- kit isj. . \ 

!• to show the student a simple, step-by-step method of doing" 
library research; 

2# to teach the- student how to organize the research into an 
acceptable report form; 

• * 3« to' remove some of the anxiety which generally accompanies ^ 
such an assignment by providing guidelines and help; 

k.\ to enable the student to achieve success and, as a result, 
develop a more positive attitude toward the library and the* 
school. . t 

Inasmuch as many , of our students come from environments where libraries, books, 

and learning are not particularly valuable or valued items, this fourth, general 

objective appears to be a very desirable one. 

Specific skills to be acquired by the student can be stated as the 

following behavioral objectives: 

After the student has read and/or listened to the information contained 
in the kit and has completed the recommended exercises, he/she shall be 
able to successfully: 

1. - complete a library search on a subject 

2. broaden or narrow a topic 

3. make bibliography cards 

4. formulate a thesis stetement 

5. forge a preliminaiy outline 
6.1 take, notes 

7. organize a final outline 
B. produce a rough draft 
9. compose a final' report 

10. wite footnotes 

11. construct a bibliography 

These specific objectives are also applicable when the librarian presents the ' 
information orally to a group' of students in the library. 

Since the students for whom this unit has been designed vary greatly in 
ability and eOTorience, the reading level of the material in the kit has been 
kept fairly lov;. The kit consists of three parts: tuo are typewritten pages 
assembled in folders, and one is a cassette tape with exercises. The first 
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booklot~from vzhich the script for the tape recording has been adapted — Is 

entitled t "Research Report VJritirig." It is designed to lead the student from || 

the initial library research to the writing of the report. Examples of various 

techniques (such as footnotes, outlines, etc.) are tipped on colored paper, ' 

A simple flow chart iJists the major steps in report witing; another flow chartjj 

leads the researcher from general encyclopedia to specific library sources. ! 

Examples are given vhich illustrate how to broaden or narrow a topic, Ihe ; ■ 

importance of a thesis statement is explained. Procedures for taking notes^ \ ^ 

I 

writing bibliography cards and making a preliminary outline are also dealt wi'i:" 
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Worksheets are provided in the Appendix xAich allow the student to practice tlji 
various skills. At appropriate points in the folder, it is suggested to the 
student that he/she complete the e'-'^rcises in the Appendix. 

A middle section -covers the x^riting of the rough draft. It explains the 
hows and whys of footnoting and gives an example of a final outline. 

The concluding section covers the mechanics of constinicting a bibliograpljj^ 
for the report and a title page as well as tips on proofreading. For help in 
stylistic matters it refers the student to the other folder in the kit, • S 

"Style and V/riting" is the title of the second folder. " It discusses » jjj 
paragraph construction and gives examples of different types of paragraphs. This 
section illustrates how to achieve smooth transitions betvieen major segments 
a report. It also provides a checklist v.iiich, if follo\Jed oy the student, will 
elim^inate the most common types of errors found in reports by high school ■ 
students; subjoct-verb agreement, changes in tense, spelling, puntuation, | 
and capitalization. 

Tne third item of the kit is a tape cassette and vrorksheets, Tnc cassett^ 
contains essentially the same informtion as the folder^ "Research Report 
V/riting." It is intended for the student who dislikcn to read and/or has • 
reading problems. At various intervals on the tape, the student has the optio||| 



of stoppiJig the tapa and doing exercises to improve skills in notetaking, 

4 

recognizing main and supporting ideas , and delimiting topics. 

Evalxiation sheets for the kit are also included. Ihe student is askod to 
rate the helpfulness of the materia!! in writing his report. , 

Although the kit tos initially prepared for independent student use, 
there seems to be no reason \Axy the research methodology contained in the kit 
cannot be used ui\h an entire class. I hope to persuade teachers assigning 
library reports to freshmen~and possibly sophoraores—to allow me to present the 
various steps of report writing to these students. Transparencies of the 
examples and exercises could be used in the^ large group. Evaluations of the 
'research instruction unit could be made by the entire class. Since each specific 
skill has been stated in terms of behavioral objectives, the successful attain- 
ment of each skill can be evaluated; that i3, bibiligraphy cards, for example , 
can be checked by the librarian as soon as they are completed. Any corrections can 
bs made immediately. This procedure car. be repeated for each of the objectives. 
If this report ^iritins unit is done with an entire class, the teacher can help 
;d.th the evaluation. Ke/she could use a, checklist to see if the reports follovrad 
the procedures rrcommended in the unit. ' In addition, the classroom teacher could 
compare reports witten by students having had the research instruction irith 
reports from students lacki.g this instruction. An attitude measurement to^^ard 
report ^friting could be taken prior to the start of the unit .and again after 
its completion. It would be interesting to see. if the instruction has any 
impact on student attitude. An instrument for assessins attitudes hs been designed 
anJ is attached to tlio folder, "Research Report •••ritins." Future presentations of 
Ujc unit could bo. modified and changed on the bases of these various evaluation.-. 
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•Tnc English Teacher's Report on ^Report V/idting: A. Cooperative 
Venture Between the English Teacher and the Librarian" 
« * 

Tne ptu-pose of this unit is to teach basic skills in report wriUng to 
eighth graders in preparation for x^riting research reports in their freshman 

and sophomore year-^primarily in social studies. 

I . • • - 

Ihe reasons tot thi? unit are': < 

!• To expand the eighth grade curriculum (which now includes skills 
in using the library and writing good paragraphs) to include 
report writing instruction. 

2. To provide students with necessary skills to handle a writing 
assignment requiring research on a given topic* 

3v Tb give the eighth gVade student an adequate background in 
report writing to allow him/her to move on' to larger, more 
difficult forms of research witing without a sense of 
inadequacy or bewildennent. 

4. To train ^students to handle information viithout plagiarizing. 

5# To increase teamwork between the English teacher, librarian, 
social studies teacher, and hish school librarian in meeting 
the composition skill needs of the student. 

. The need for such a curriculum unit and subsequent follow-up information kit in 

the libraxy was apparent both to the eighth grade English teacher and the high 

school librarian. At the request of the social studies teacher, the Englisb 

teacher had been surveying some of the social studies reports turned in by eight 

grade students. !|nat was obsTervod vas that most students were handing in ^/ork 

which was obviously not their ovm. If not word-for-:-.*ord copies of information, 

at best the majority of reports were filled with information not able to be 

urfderstood completely the student and utilizing a vocabulary not possessed by 

the student. ' Beyond this, no footnoting, no clear understanding of a bibliograj 

<j and poorly structured pappro were the rule, 
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At the same tine, freshmen at the high school were being confronted with 
cor:: o.cicting Thriving assignments in social studies and had inadequate skills 
to work with* The librarian found herself overAelr-ed -Tith questions not on 
content bat on structure for their papers. Students zeertl^i to not have the 
concept of narrovdng a subject, taking notes, compiling a bibliography/ etc* 
Ihe librarian >:as simply unable to provide this info/nation to each individual 
and the resources available were often ^o-itten on too high a level o? demanded 
that additional questions be asked for comprehension, 

'.i/hat the students appear to need is a refresher kit for library use x^ritten 
in simple language and .based on a careful unit of study in the eighth grade 
curriculum. 

This curriculum' unit and follow-up kit project toU take place at Harrison 

School in South Bend, Indiana, a kinJergarten through eighth grade school and 

the high school into which Harrison students matriculate, Washington High School 

(9i^l2)« Participants include: 

Conrad^ Daraian — English teacher, Harrison 
James Tofthagen Social Studies teacher, Harrison 
Bernice V/ilson ~ Librarian, Harrison 
Ilse Dallmayr Librarian, Vfeshington 

Although this curriculum unit is designed to be used at ar^*" school, it is 

particularly Suitable to be used at these schools* One of the problems with 

many resources for report writing is the level and style in vjhich they are 

written and the assumptions they make about student knov/ledge and abilities. 

Because the process of report writing is a medianical, step-by-step 

process, the designers of this unit believe that the basic skills can be taught 

wit:, a careful learn-by-doing approach. Further, 'le ''>eliov2 that any student, 

regardless of reading ability, is capable of handling the basic skills involved. 

' Ihis last point is particularly important because the Znglish classes at 

Harrison are ability grouped based on reading and vocabulary skills. Social 

^ . I c 

ERJC idles classes are not ability grouped— either at Harrison or V/ashington. ^ 
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Jii3itionally, the reading level at Harrison School is generally vsry low. 
Although test scores range from' 2.5 to 12+, the mean reading grade level for the 
incoalng eighth grade is 6,5, 

fSecause lovr reading levels inhibit students, these students need not also 
be^saddled by an unfamUiarity x-rith basic skills they vrill need in experiencing 
educational success, - , . 

It should be noted that the incoming eighth grade at Harrison School is 
69j5 HUck (61 students), lQ.5fi Hispanic (-16 students) and 12.5^ Anglo-'.ilhite 
(LI- students). These students will go to Washi)igton High School with an 
apprbxinate 25^5 HLack enrollment and 5p Hispanic enrollment. To have these • 
students confronted by assignments for which they have never been taught the 
skills ieVen if those skills may not be familiar to the majority students either) 
can be devastating to the self -confidence and self-concept of these students and 
disabling to them, before they even get started. 

Tliis unit on report writing ^jiU be presented early in the second -nine 
week period of the eighth grade. A follow-up assignment vdll be given in the ^ 
four til nine week period. 

Ihe responsibility of the social studies teacher vrill be to present topics 
and general' background material. For the first assignment the topics .being 
studied will be :Jative Americans and HLack Americans. Tne social studies teacher 
will recommend and help the student evaluate his/her chosen topic and researdi 
sources. Finally, the social studies teacher will evaluate the final papers for 
content. 

Ihe Harrison School librarian rri-ll assist students in using libt-ary skills 
which she had earlier assisted the English teacher in teaching. She will help 
them uiilizQ their library time well. Finally, she \dll help evaluate students' 
USB of the library and its resources. 
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r::e Lnjlish teacher x/ill be charged with the main role of teaching the 
prcsius of •.•iriting the report. He vdll present each step and help students 
indiviiually viork on their reports. He \all ask for evidence of satisfactory 
progress through each step and will evaluate the final reports for form, 
- cotspLeteness, style, and correctness of witing skills, 

• The Vfeshington High School librarian will not be directly involved with 
this part of the project except to provide a copy of the before mentioned kit 
•for the Harrison libraT3^■and possibly be called in to help protd'de resources. She 
will assist the three participants from Harrison evaluate the success and 
effectiveness of the pi^Ject and be involved in makins uhatever changes may be 
necessary for the following year. 

All four participants xriJLl evaluate the project folloTAng the final results 
of the students ' ^rork in the fourth nine week period. 
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IlCTRODl'CIIO.. 

Tho Report Vfriting Unit is a tvienty-orie day unit designee) to take 
eighth grade students step-by-step through the report vjritins strategy. 
It is meant to provide a successful experience for students to enable 
then to confront future writing assignments T-dth confidencr, 

A dally lesson outline is provided. It is based on the following 
objectives: ^ 

1. Ihe student will successfully use report writing skills by 
completing a research report for his/her social studies class. 

2. The student will gain coopotsnce by meeting intermediate 
measurable goals related to each step in the report writing 
process. 

3. The student will show that he/she understands the information 
he/she relates in the paper by using his/her o-.m words to 
explain the information. 

4. Ihe student* will recognize the value of another person's ideas 
by footnoting her/his paper. 

5. Ihe student will gain confidence in his/her ability to write 
reports by successfully completing each step in the report 
writing process. 

6. Ihe student' \Till understand the relationship between good 
xfriting skills and learning in other subjects by working on 
an interdisciplinary project." 

7. The student xdll discover the inportance of the library and 
the librarian in the learning process because she/he will be 
instructed' and evaluated in the library and by the librarian. 
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Each lesson is built upon specific objectives. i:casurenents of 
perfonnanco based on the objectives are integral to the lesson plans. 
They are intended to engage each student in a successfva search for 
information. 

These plans require the involvement of the English teacher, the 
social studies teacher, and the librarian as .primary instructors; 
However, they also engage the resources of the high school librarian, 
the art teacher, and hopefully, the public branch library librarian. 

The unit is planned to create an environment of success and 
accomplishment for all students. 




OCTOBER - NOVE^BER 



HONDM 



TUESDAY 



WEDNESDAY 



THURSDAY 



FRIDAY 



Eng < 
l2b: 



rary review - 
ansver sheets 



, Se^arch strategy 
presented 

H - search strategy 



1 

NO SCHOOL, 
'VETERAN'S DAY 
HOLIDAX 



/.J 



10 



Eng - 
Bibliography cards 

e^qplained 
Narrowing of topic 
Basic Outline 
P - Bib cajrd examples 
H - Bib card dittos 
(qpaque projector) 
SS - Idbraiy 



31 



SS - assignincnt made \ 
Eng - Wi^ wite a paper? 
j The need for planning - 

Structure 

H - timetable . 

H - flow chart t 

H - voct /spelling list 

assign - bring in hy£> j 
and 3x5 cards ' 



11 



Eng - Note care. 5 
returned 



Review on paraphrasing 
quoting and plagiarisw 

In class - Do final 
outline 



Eng - Reading review 
Chap. 12 
Notetaking 

k Paraphrasing 
Quoting 
Note cards 

SS - Library 
Turn in Bib cards 



Eng - Bib cards rotumad Eng - Plagiarism 

explained 

Libraiy - notetaldng 
(individual assist- 
ance) 



SS - Library 



P • plagiarism \ 
Outlining presented | 



SS - Library 
Note cards turned 
in 



12 

Eng - Turn in outlines 

Do tape recordings 

Review paragraphing 
Unity . 
Coherence 
(overhead) 



13 

Eng - Return outlines 

Listen to tapes to 
see structtire 

Present structvire 
Introduction 
Body 

Conclusion 
. Make sandiidch 
i_r..sandwich « 



i 1^ I 

i Eng - Using outlines j 
j and note cards, stu-i 
j dents work on bodj" ; 
I of their papers. : 
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17 

Eng - Review 3 Stop 
Wrltljfig Plan axid 
continue vrlting. 
rough draft of bocjy. 

Reminder about 
plagiarism 



2k 

Eng - Strategy for 
.writing final draft 

Work on final draft 

B • Dittos' about 

tMnga to be sura 
to do oorreotly 



DECEMBER 1 
Ehg - Review vocabulary 
and spelling shoet 
for test 



/ 



: 18 

Eng - Teaohor will 
review rough drafts 
of bodies while 
students work on 
introductions and 
conclusions f 

Review of iDtrot and 
conclusions 



25 

Eng - Finish witng 
final draft 

Recqpy outline 

Titling the paper 

Title page 

assign — finish 
_ paper at homo 

2 

SS - Papors rotumod 

Eng - Papers returned 
(Students are to keepi 
review and use in 
spring assignment 



19 

Eng - Review paragraph- 
ing 

Begin revising papers 
H - How to revise 



26 



SS - Turn in papers 



Eng - Students evaluate 
report writing unit 



Eng - Unit spelling 
and vooabulaiy test 



20 

Eng - In-class revisior 

individual help from 
teacher 

introduce footnoting 
structure 

P - footnoting 



NO 
SCHOOL 

THANKSQXVINC} 



2? 



Eng - Review « 
footnoting f cm 



I 

(overhead) J 
(poster) i 

explain bibliography 
use cards * 
Review alphabotiting 

. I 



28 



NO 



SCHOOL 



J 
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I. iriciay, October 31 

A* Social i'tuiics teacher assigns research report on Native AiT.ericar.3 
and/or -aLack Ataericans, 

b. Students choose topic they are interested in investigating 

C. English teacher leads discussion on students write papers 

D. English teacher helps students see need for planning and structure, 
^ relating these concepts to the report. 

1. Building a bridge 
. 2. Working a math problem 
3. An electrical circuit 

E. Handouts explained 

1. Vocabulary/spelling list (iTords and definitions related to 
this unit 

2. Flow chart (see library kit) 

3. Timetable to be filled out by students as t )y work through 
the unit. (See Appendix)-*- 

Assignment - Students are to bring at least 5 ^3c6 cards and 10 3 x 5 
cards on Monday 



II. Monday, Ilovembar 3 i * ^ * 

A. English class meets in library to review library unit completed ^n 

firs t 9 ®^ ^ * ' 

1. -Class is divided into 5 teams of three to five members each. 

2. Teams are given question sheets to be completed which require 
use of basic library tools. (See Appendix). 2 

. 3. Teams-hand in completed question sheets to librarian to be 
reviewed. Problem areas vUI be emphasized as students are 
assisted in their library search. 

3. Ihe search strategy is presented by the librarian and English teacher 
noting bibliographic guides such as related topic headings in 
encyclopedia as well as the bibliography at the end of the encyclopedia 
entry. Added to the search strategy, when a book is located, how to 
use table of contents and index, headings and sub-headings. 

C. Handout of search strategy (simplified from the library kit) 
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Tuesday, Kovember h . , ^ ^ x * 

A Social studies teacher and librarian vrill help students utilize their 

search strategy to locate their five bibliographic resources durir.g 

social studies class in the library 

5. In English class the forms and us3 of bibliography cards will be explained 
1 Kandout - ditto sheets of bibliography card samples. 
. 2*. Posters - samples of bibliography cards used in teacher's explanation 

o J 



/3 

3^ Opaque projector x;ill be used to show location of biblio^rapiiic 
information in books* StuJents will use their books zo finJ 
tlieir inforaatibn to make a sample earJ, 

Students uill be guided in narroviing or expanding their topic ar.i 
noting ideas to lead to a topic statement and outline by using a 
topic and viorking '.lith it on the board, Wj^t does the student want 
to tall his/her reader? Use questions "what, x^hen, v:here, vrr.o, :;hy 
and how" in developing idea outline* 



IV, Wednesday, liovember 5 

•A, Social studies class will meet in the library inhere the teacher and 
librarian will assist students in narrowing or expanding topic and 
compiling bibliography cards. At the end of the class period each 
student xdil turn in at -least five bibliography cards to librarian. ^ 

B. In preparation for taking notes, the class will review Chapter 12 
"Reading for Fun and Information" in their textbook, 

1. Using headings and guides 

2. Skimming and scanning 

3. Vftiat'to do ;chen you don't understand what you are reading 

a, re-read 

b, find the information witten more simply 

c, have someone help you 

C. This will lead to notetaking 
1. why 

Z. how 

a. quoting 

b. paraphrasing 

c. making a note card 

D. Practice in paraphrasing will be done by having students sunnarize , 
(in one sentence of their own words) a paragraph projected on the 
overhead 

1. Two paragraphs done orally as a class 

2. Ttco paragraphs done individually by students and voluntarily 
shared orally with the class, 

3. One paragraph summarized individually in waiting and turned in 

to be revievred by the teacher to check for understanding of concop, 
and plagiarizing problems ♦ 

V. Thursday, IJovember 6 
Sn^ish class \-rill conclude yesterday's lesson (if incon;?lete ) and Ir.er, 
go to the library where students will read and take notes, 

1. Ir*dividual assistance on notetaking wiH be given by librarian ana 
teaoher« 

2. Students v;ho had problems on paraphrasing assignment v;ill receive 
special assistance from teacher. 
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in the fourth nine weeks, s1.udents vdll again be assigned a r.esearcu 
report ^ the social studies teacher. Any cLass time in the lito-ary vdll 
come during social studies class, Kouever, beside:: the returned reports 
frox the Report '.Iriting Unit, students uill be advised that the inglishs^ 
teacher, librarian and library kit are available to answer questions an^ 
give advice during the second report project, 

' The social studies teacher will inform the students that their work 
will be evaluated in the same way as before (he \-nil grade for content ^ 
and the English teacher for structure, grar.nar, style and spelling.) 
Bibliography cards, note cards and outline vrill be turned in as irell as 
the paper by each student, 

The students will again evaluate this assignment in light of 
available resources and the prior Report 'Writing Unit." (The social 
studies teacher, English teacher and librarian will meet together 
before second evaluation to consider possible changes in the evaluation 
tool. ) 

After this assignment has been completed and evaluated, the 
instructional team (Harrison librarian, English teacher, social studies 
■teacher, and .•.'ashington High School librarian) will meet to evaluate the 
project and make recommendations for future implementation. 
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3ased on a Timetable presented '\tn '-Jilliam Coyle, ;lesearch Papers . 
Second Edition (newoyojfkt The Odyssrey -Press, Inc*, 19^5)1 P/ 125. 

, Adapted from an exercise in KoUy Kickler and C, Luwell Jlay^ 
Sxpositorv Vfrittng: ?rom Thought to Action (Boston; AUyn and Bacon, Inc., 
1980)/ i^p* 42-^^4. 

^ ^The librarian will read over the cards and suggest apy'other 
resources student may have* overlooked or question those that are mistaken, 
^She vrill^ pass them on to^ the English teacher at the end of the day, Ke 
will evaluate them for form and completeness using the following marking 
system: + for five or' more complete and accurate 'cards,, /for complete 
but inaccurate cards, • for feier than five cards, and a 0 if no cards are 
turned in. If np cards are turned iji by a student, the English teacher 
will work with that student to accomplish this task. 

^Henry !• Christ ani. Jerome Carlin, Modern English in Action ^ 8 
(Lepdngton, Hassjichusetts: D. Heath and Company, 1978), pp. l6^-17!5. 
(For the class not using this text, this information vrill be presented 
in another form and reviewed at this time.) 

« 

^The librarian will review these cards for any problems she might 
note and pass them on to the English teacher at the end of the day. He 
will, evaluate them for form and completeness and make comments on them 

if he notes any possiliLe notetaking problems. He will record a Score 

\ 

' for then iising the following system: + for all cards correctly, done. 



y for cards that are complete but have some problem with form or 
content, ^ for incomplete response, and O.for a student \Aio does not 
^.tum in any note cards. He will explcj^i'e with the student viho has not 
ERJClont the assisnaent how to make up this deficiency.^, ^ ,^ 
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^Partially based on exercises from George V/* Feinstein, Protrrammed 
VJrltiny' Skills (Englev/ood bliffs, 11. J,: Prentice - Hall, Inc., 1976), 

♦ J^Tne English teacher x^ill evaluate the outlines for form, content, 
and coD3ple*teness, The following report system vrill be used: + for a 
complete, accurate, and appropi*iate outline, / for an outline with 
substantially enough information but inaccurate form, - for an outline 
.incomplete and not supportive af a full paper, and 0 for an outline not 
turned in* Tne English teacher vdll vjork vdth students xrtiose work was 
either not turned in or insufficient to correct the insufficiency so 
that the student may move for.jard, 

^Based on a* sugges^tion that people speak in a complete form of 
introduction, body and conclusion when explaining an event found in 
Lucile Vaughan Payne, The Lively Art of Vriting; (Chicago: Follett Ed- 
ucational Corporation, 1970), p. 86 • The author was referring to 
the form of paragraphs; however, her description fits the same 
structure as the report paper and -students should see iiiis whole 
relationship—particularly to spe.ech patterns • 

^The social studies teacher will grade all papers for content and 
then turn them over to the English teacher to graded for form, 
grammar, spelling and style. Ihe student inll receive tw separate 
grades for tlie paper and his/her. Unit Grade for English idll be based 
on the final report grade plus the intermediate grades for bibliography 
cards, hote cards, outline and class participation and library work. 
It is the intention of this unit that no student will fail. 
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Xlass Period 



mETABLi: 

VJhen your research papsr is assigned^ estimate the time that each 
pha«3 will require^ Set a date for the completion of each part and record 
it in the fir^t column. Later, record the date when eacn is completed. 
Dates for this first paper have been set for you. As you acconplish each 
assignment, record the date in "Date Done*' column. Keep this in your notebook. 

DATE DUI DATE POKE 

Topic r^arroued ^ 

Starting bibliography compiled 

Hotetaking reading begun . . 

Final topic stated 

Final outline written 

iiote-^taking completed ^ 

i 

Outline prepared 

First draft written ' 

Revision , , - . 

Final copy written 

Proofreading finished , . , , 

P^per handed in 



Blue Je^z ^ ' Period 



Herabers: 



Using "the resources of the .library, ans^ier the following questions: 



1. V/hen axid tihere i-ias George '-/ashington born? 



2. Itorae the subjects in the card catalog under which you can find 
information on eyes. 



3. VJho wrote the book, M> C> Hiftfyins .the Great ? L st the author: 



4. What xjas on .the cover. of Keimweek magazine for September 8, 19607 



TGold Team " Period, 

Members: 



Using the resources of the library, answer the folloxdng questions: 
1. What baseball team won the World Series in 19227 

' 2, Find a -book about modern dance. Write down its title and call number. 

3. Whbs4s "the author of the book. Slave Dancer? List the name: 

k, iVJbat is tbe^ oldest magazine in your library? 
Wc-it is its .date? 
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ET.'ALUATIO:: FO?:-! FQ2 L\.XT 

Please ex'aluato the- unit on :\iport \Vitins hv circlin- the Ictt-r a'^^-r 
each statement that tells ho- you feel about tl)o statem-nt. A=5tro^-^y 
agree; B^agrcc; C=ur.:?ocidbJ ; D=di3a2re3; E=stror,:ly dira^rce. ^^^^ero'^are 
no correc t answers , Pleasa ansv^er each stater^ent. Do not discuss your 
ans/Tera and be as .'hone St as vou can. 



1 . I learned how to urite a rjood 
report 

2, Learning each step in report 
v/riting tjhon it vas time to 
use it helped me understand 
imat to do 

3* Report \jriting is a boring unit 

4, I asked the librarian and 
teach42rs for help when I 
needed it 

5. Tne lessons iiere clear and easy 
"CO f onovx 

The teachers and librarian 
helped me lAen I needed it 

7. Report Tiriting is fun 

8. I need more help v:ith report 
vTTiting 

9. I v/ant to \7rite another report 
sometime 



C D 
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ABODE 



ABODE 

A B O D E 
A L 0 D E 



A 5 0 D 
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Please answer briefly: 

1. ■ vraich lessons in the "Report Writing Unit" irere most helpful? 
(Place an :: in front of the lesson) 



l ibrary search 

b ibliography cards 

topic statement 
^ basic outline . 

n ote taking 
final outline 

2, Were any lessons confusing? 

If yes, t^mich ones? Please list. 



^paragraphing 
Structure 
Vough draft 
"revision 



footnoting 



final copy 




3 'fere^ers tny lessonTliSreh-Tiecdcd-'to-be'lonser or have more 
'^^ex^nation? If yes, uhich ones? Please list. 



k, '.fes this the first, research report you have had to v.Tite? 

5, VJhat cpments, suggestions; or criticisms do you have that will 
help your teachers improve this 'unit? 
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RESEARCH REPORT VRITIiJO 



You have been asked to vnrite a research report usirg library resources, 
Ihis need not be a difficult or painful process if you follov/ the suggestions 
listed in this kit. The first section of the kit, "Research Report ^friting," 
is a step-by-step procedure for researching and constructing the report. The 
flou chart on "how to look for materials on your topic in the library" is 
particxilarly iraj)ortant. If you follow it exactly, you should be able to 
locate materials for your report. Examples of footnotes, bibliography, 
outlines, etc., are tyi)ed on c.olored paper. 

The second^ section of the kit, "Style and Writing," deals v/ith the 
mechanics of style and compositiC/n, It contains examples of paragraph 
construction, transitions, style, and tips on how to put the final draft 
together* , ^• 

Tne third item in the kit is a cassette tape. It contaJ^ns the sane basic 
information as the folder and is designed for the student v;ho would rather 
listen to information than read about it. There are also practice sheets 
which go vAth the tape and the folder. At certain points in the folder and 
on the lape it is recommended that you stop and do some exercises on research 

• and writing. 

The last part of the kit consists of evaluation foms. It tjculd be greatly 

• appreciated if each student who uses the kit would fill in one of these 
eV':iluation foras. 
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RESEARCH AID PREPARATIOli 

T.^hrarv Search: delect a Topic. I ^^^ta K^terials. anc^ Hake Biblio^raohy Cards 

Be sure that you understand what your topic is and hou long the report 
is supposed to ba. If you are not sure, check vdth the teacher. 

In the library the first step' in your research is to read about your 
topic in a general encyclopedia such as World Book;. Colliei^. Americana, etc. 
Even- if your teacher does not want you to use an encyclopedia as one of your 
sources, it xdll give you" a better idea of v*at is included in your subject. 

After you have familiarized yourself with your subject, you look through 
the card catalog. Look not only under your topic, but use synonyms and 
related topics. For example, if you are looking at the subject heading 
"Discrimination." you may also ^nt to look at these subject headincs: 

r^trii riPhts ELack<s-Economic conditions 

'iSoiiSfs sex discrimination 

Segregation Social problems 

Race problems Toleration 

HLacks-Civil rights Old Age 

AS you find books, filmstrips. and other non-print materials on your topic, make 
K.hl.n.raohv cards. That is. on 4 X 6 cards, list the author, the title, the 
place and na.e of the publisher, and the copyright date. For AV materials add the 
number of filmstrips. cassettes or records in each kit used. In the left-hand 
corner, write the call number of the source. On page 2a are examples of biblio- 
graphy cards • 

A3 j^u search through the card catalOB. you my rirKi t^,at your topic is too 
broad for the Xensth of. the report. Ufs say that you chose the topic. 
"Anl«ais of the oceans." for a 750-»rd report. You uill soon reall.. that 

there is too ..uch inforr,ation on this subject for a short report. You can 

narrow it do» to the topic "Vlhales." or "Seals." 
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Examples of Bibliography Cards: 



For a book; 



call no« 
9^0.5^2 

Gun Gunther, John. D Day_ > 2nd ed. 

(New York: Harper & Bros., l^hk) 



For a nagazine article with author; 
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Gl^sner, David. '.'A V/indfall Popularity - 
l^x." rational Review. June 12,: 1950,- pp. 726-727. 



over 
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iJot only nay a topic be too broad, it nay also be too narrov:. TYiat is, as 

you search through the card catalog, you may note that there is very little 

information on your topic. After you look through the R eader's Guide and 

find little or no information there, you may vriden your topic. Instead of 

"•ilhales," or "Seals" you might choose ":-Jammals of the Oceans" as your topic. 

On page 3^ are several examples of how to broaden or narrow a topic. 

To practice this skill, do exercises A and 3 in the Appendix. 

I After making your bililiography from the card catalog, examine the 

vertical file for pamphlets and newspaper clippings. . If you find materials 

there, make bibliography cards for them also. Put "VF" in the left-hand corner 

for the/call number. 

You are now ready to do a magazina search in the Reader's Guide to 

' Periodical Literature. The Reader's Guide , as you will remember, is an index 

of articles which appeared in magazines. If you don't remerabar how to use the 

Reader's Guide , ask the librarian for helpj^ Again, look under related subject 
I — — — ^ — — — — — — — ^ 

headings as well* Ifrite bibliography cards .for the magazine articles you fij:3d. 
Wote that some magazine articles do not have an author. In this case, you list 
the name of the article, in quotation marks, the magazine, the date, and the 
page number. Ih ere is no call number for a magazine. Examples of magazine 
bibliography cards are listed on page 2a. 

Newspapers may also be used as sources for your report. They are especially 
good for reports on current events, Mo$t school librarians keep copies of 
newspapers for several weeks. Kake a bibliography card. It is similar to a 
magazine entry. The newspaper article may or may not ha\'e an author. Examples 
are listed on page 2a. 

Depending on the type of report, you may be able to interview experts on 
your topic* If your teacher pornits this, make a bibliography card as shov-n 
on page 2a. o 

Rir : : ^ ^ 
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Examples: 
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Hou to narrow a topic ! 
1. "Black Culture" . 

i 

' "HLack Jfusic" 

i- 

"Gospel Music" 



Hot/ to broaden a topic; 

"Role of Black Vforaen in Civil V.'ar 

South Beni" 

"Role of Black Women in Civil War 

Indiana" 

"Rol-e of Black Women in the South 
During tho Civil V7ar" 



2. "ihe Revolutionary War" 
X 

"Revolutionary \fer Battles 
in New England States" - 

i 

"Tho Battle of Lexington 
and Concord" 



"How to Make a Cornhusk Doll" 
"How to Make Old-fashioned Dolls^' 



1 



"How to Make Dolls" 



2] 
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<■ SEARCH STRATEGI: How to look for materials on your topic in the library: 



1. Topic 



2. Look in general encyclopedia 



■ V 



3. Look in Card Catalog 



U. Look in Vertical File 



1, Do you understand irfiat your topic 
is? Recheck with your teacher. 



2. 



3. 



This idll give you an idea what your 
topic entails and will suggest related 
-subject areas. 



Look under all related topics ic 
synonyms. Write down author, title, 
place & name of publisher, date and 
the call number. 



Check for pamphlets on your topic and 
list author, title, place and name of 
publisher, date and "VF" for call 
number. 



5. Look .in Reader^ s Guide to 
Periodical Literature 



6. Kewspapers 



J Interviews 

ERJC 



5. 



6. 



7. 



Look under all related topics. V/rite 
down author, if any, name of article, 
name of magazine, date, and page 
numbers. 



Examine available newspapers for 
information. V/rite down author, if any, 
title of article, nevrspaper, date, 
page and colunn. 



If suited to your topic, you may 
interview experts on your topic. 
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^Cotetakin^ and Preliminary Outline 

You are now ready to make your tentative or preliminary outline^ and to ^ 
take notes. Keep your thesis statement in front of you as you look through 
your Sources. Look at the table of contents and the index of the books you 
selected. Examine the magazine articles and read their subheadings. You can 
^'get major topics for your outline from these. For the preliminary outline, 
thereforct virite do\m headings and ideas as you read up on your topic. At this * 
point they are in no special order. From the mentioned example on D-Day, you 
could write doim such headings: "Allied Forces," "Generals in Charge," 
"Atlantic Wall," "Opsration Overlord," "Utah Beach," "Omaha Beach," "Sword Beach," 
"Gold Beach," "Juno BaacTi," etc» You can add subtopics as you look at the i 
information. For practice in putting related topics together, do Exercise D in 

the Appendix. ~ ■ 

As you read, you can ask "what, where, x^hen, who, why, and howj' questions 
about your Using the D-Day example again, you might ask such questions 

as "iiTnat vias the invasion of Europe?" "-.vihy did it occur?" "'When and where 'Jid 
it take place?" "How Xv-as it accomplished?" "/.iho took part in it?" "v;n?t 
were the results?" The answers to these will b3 ^wittsn on 3 x 5 cards. At - 
the top of each note card write the author's last name or the name of the 
magazine article, and the topic. For example, if you take notes on Rommel's " 
defense of France, you might put "Rom .e]" as a subtopic. ^-.'rito only one idea anf? 
topic per card . Take down only what is important for your report. Do not 
write in complete sentences on your cards. 

iJJotin^ and E?ra2hrasitr:_ 

There are three vays in uhxch you can list information. You can put the 
information in your own words. You can copy the information word for -.-^ord. 
You can take someone's idea and put it into your oim words. In the last tvo 
instances yov .aust list U.s source of the infonnation. 
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Anytime you copy something \jord for word you must put it into quotation \ 
marks and give the vnriter credit for it. You do this by putting a footnote 
into the report. Footnoting will be discussed later. On your note card, 
copy the •'dntence or phrase exactly and put the page number after the 
quotation. ^Ttie correct citation (i»e,, author, name of book, publisher, date) 
of the book is already on your bibliography card. If you are not sure whether 
you will nse the direct quotation in your report or summarize it, copy the 
direct quote. You can' always put it int9 your own x^ords later, IVhen you 
summarize or paraphrase someone's idea, you do not put quotation marks around 
it» but you do footnote it. So, on your note card, wite do\m the page numBer 
— ^on~^ich-this- information- can, ba foiind in the source. 

One authority on report writing explained giving credit for material in 

c 

this way: 

You need not list the source of: 

**1. Information x^hich you have absorbed into your own thinking, 
2. Facts x*ich are common knovjledge," 

c 

You must state the source of: 

fl. AH direct quotations, 

2. Material which you have slightly reworded. 

3. Specific ideas and opinions expressed by other 
k. Facts vrhich may be doubted 
5. Facts which are vital in proving a point," 



Remember, takirig someone *s idea or expression without 
stealing. The technical viord for this is plagiarism. 




them credit is 
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Flov; Chart for Research Report Writing: 
Library 'search - 



■J, 



/ 



/ 



^ , Bibliography cards 
' , 'Ihesis statement 

I 

Preliminary outline 
Kote taking 
Final outline 

■ i 

Rough draft 

/ • •■ "I' 

' . ^ Footnotes 

. ■ J- • 

Final Report 

/ • • ■ i 

Bibliography 



If you followed this procedure, looked at the examples, and did the 
practice ^exercises, you should have met idLth fexi difficulties. If you are 
uncertain about any of .the steps in the report writing process, please go back 
to ^the appropriate section and reread the information. If still in doubt, ask th« 
librarian for help. 

Before puttini- the kit back on the shelf, please fill in one of the 
evaluation forms |ound in the. back of the folder on "Research Report !*itlng" 
and give it to the librarian.^ 
Tnank you. 
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^Easley aones. Mildred Wallace, and Agnes L. Lnes. lie^ Practice HandhnhV 
in English (Kew York: Apple ton-Centuiy-Crofts^ Inc., 19^9), p. 241. 

Henry I, CSirist. Modern English in Action. Kinp (Boston: D.C. Heath and 
Co.. 1965), p. 189. 

3 

.The Research Paper Made Easy: From A ssignment to ^nrr,n^n^^^^n slide 
iCenter for Humanities, tS77); part III. 

I 

This sumoary of organizatSonal devices is based on Ms. Starksy's example,' 
See torgaret M. Starkey. 3he Research Paper: From Start to Finish (Kew York: 
Anerioan Book Co. , 1978), 6^, 

^HSLi Handbook for VJritRr« nf Research Papers, ^hese-s'. and Dissertations! 

* 

(Lew York: Modem Language Association, 1977). For footnoting and 
bibliography see Eugene B. neischer. Bibliographic Citations for Ilonorinti 
laterials (n.p.; Kew Jersey Association for Educational Communications & 
lechnology, 1975). 

1 

6 

Ihe evaluation forms designed for this Research Report VJriting unit are 
based on reconjnendations found in the works of Kerlingcr and Likert cited belo;-. 
See Fred K. Kerlinger, Foundations of Lehavioral Research (Kew. York: Kolt, 
Hinohart& Winston, Inc. 196k); Rensis Likort, "A Technique for the 
i-:easurement of Attitude," Archives of Psychology . Mo. 140 (June 1932), pp. I-55. 
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• Christ. Henry 1. Modern Enrcl ish in Action. liine . Boston D. C, fleath and 

Co;. 1965. 

Fleischer. Eugeno B. BiblioRranhic Citations for lionorint Materials , n.p.: 
Kew Jersey Association for Educational Xomraunication & Technology, I975, 

Jones. Easley. Mildred V/allace and Agnes L. Jones. V.ew Practice Handbook in 
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• Kerlinger. Fred K. Foundations of Behavioral Research . liew York: Holt. 
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KLA Handbook for i Mters of Research Papers . theses, and Dissertations. 
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New York: Modern Language Association. 1977. 
The Resea rch Paper I-Iade Easy: From Assip;nment to Completion Slide 



Center for Kutnanities. 1977, '240 slides. 



Starkey. Margaret l-i. The Research Paper;- Frdm Start to Finish . New York: 



col., 2x2 in. .. and 3 cassettes. 



American Book Co... I978. 
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Please ainswer briefly: 

1. ',\»hich sections of "Research Report V/riting" were particularly helpful? 
(Place an X in front of the appropriate sections) 

^ JLibrary , search ^Tinal outline 

b ibliography cards rough draft 

thesis 3tatement footnotes 

preliminary outline final report 

^notetaking ^bibliography 



2. Were any of the sBctions confusing? 
If yes, which ones? ^ Please list 



3, 'Are there any sections which need more information" or explanation? 
If yes» which ones? Please list 



4, Is this the first research report you ha^^e had to vjrite? 



5^ Please put an X in front of the exercises listed in the Appendix which 
you completed? 

' H ow to Broaden a Topic 

K ow to Karrovr a Topic 

F ornrulating a preliminary Thesis 

Putting Related Topics Together 

JDutlihing 

Please list apy other comments, suggestions., or criticisms below: 
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STYLE ai;d \mni\o 



!Iow, you are about, to vnrite your rough draft. You are probably as'king 
yourself t 'Inhere do I start?" "Hovr do I get the infornuxtion from ray cards and 
my brain to the blank paper in front of rae?" And you nay decide to put it off. 
But you tr.ustnH. 

You must plunge ahead. The secret is in organisation. You've got* your! I 

— * . \ ' 

note cards and your outline, so you^re all set. 

Your paper must be organized into a particular structure t^ith a beginning/; 

a middle, and an end. We call these parts the Introduction, the Body and the 

Conclusion. * - . : 

» 

Let's look at each one sefparately; 

Introduction; usually one paragraph x-zhich starts out on a wide topic and 
narrows dom to the thesis or main point of the report. 

Body or Kiddle Section; the longest part of tlie report i-jhich contains all 

r 

the information you xAsh to share with your reader. Tnis section is usually fiv< 
;to sevsn paragraphs long but can be much longer. 

» ,v 

Conclusion: usually one paragraph which begins focused on the topic and 



/ 



/ 

/ shoi^s a wider view at the end. 



Imagine the structure of your paper' like this diagram; 



.1 




LiTaODUCKOi^ 
(Points to the information) 




BODY 

(All the information you have to 
explain your topic) 



co:;cLU3ioK 

(A reminder of your point and xrtiat 
it means) 
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« 

Kow that you know the" atructuro of your final report, you're ooi^g to 
start \iith the middle section or body. Having your main idea wsll in mind, get 
.out your outline ^ your note cards » a pencil, and paper: 
Just follow these steps: 

1/ Read over your note cards. 

2. Sort thera in piles, one pile for each main idea of your outline. 

3. Usually each main idea (A,B,C, etc.) will give you the topic of 
a paragraph. Use your main idea to make your topic sentence and 
the information on the cards for your supporting sentences. 
Make sure that each topic sentence is in your o'm ^Tords . Use 
information from your note cards to support this idea. If you 
use a dir^ect quotation, you must enclose that statement in 
quotation marks. If it is their idea in. your ovm wqrds, you must 
still footnote the information. 

5. As you write, write quickly and carefully, but let the information 
flow onto the -page. You'll be back to" revirit^ it. 

6. Remember to.wite in pencil o\: every other line. 

A reminder about paragraphing: 

Each paragraph has its awn structure similar to the structure of a 
papsr. Your paragraphs should each have: 

1. A topic sentence with the main idea. 

2. Supporting sentences which use your notes to point out why your 
point is 50. 

3. A concluding sentence which suras up the information and helps the 
reader move on to the next paragraph.^ 

Mow the rough draft of your paper's body is complete. That's good. 
It is time to- write the introduction and the conclusion. 
Your introduction should: 

1. make the reader want to continue reading; 

2. be appropriate to your subject and purpose; ^ 

3. specifically explain what the paper is going to be about. 

V/rlte the paragraph very carefully. 

Let us consider an example of an introductory paragraph on the thesis 
i^tatenent, "D-Day, June 6, 19kU. was one of the most important days of World 
Y/sr II." The introduction might read: 
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. In 19^^^ Uorld War Ilxenterod its fifth yoar.. liasi liermany still 

had the upper hand. Frahcei Delsi^m^ and Holland had all fallen. Itie . ^ 

Allied forces heeded to turn^the tide against the Sernian army. One of . ■ 
the most important events of the defeat of Hitler's troops happened on. 

-the beaches of I.ormandy on D-Day, June 6. ' . ^ 

notice how the paragraph starts vdth the general theme of World V/ar II and " . ■ 

narrows, dovm to the exact theme of the report, D-Day. / • ■ 

HI 

With your introduction and body done, you can now write your conclusion* 

and catch your breath. * H 

The conclusion must get special emphasis because of its position. It ^ 

should give the exact idea or impression that you \^nt your reader to have • 

because yoxir last wrds may stay with the reader the longest. f ■ 

The purpose of the conclusion is to emphasize what you have already said. 

I I 

Remind the. reader of the wain theme of the paper. Consider using one of the g 

following types of concluding paragraphs. m 

H 

I'i Summary— a retelling of the main theme or idea. 

2. Prediction— suggesting something in the future because of the body s . 

ideas. il ■ 

3. Question— to make the reader think about what you have said. • 

Here are three e^camples: I 

The Spanish language has words which speak more clearly about emotions or i 

the needs of the heart. Thesd are words that have no English words to jnatdh ■ 
them. That is the chief reason why Latino people should keep their bi-lingua|i{| 
ability. Language knowledge opens many ideas and opportunities. The 

bilingual English and Spanish person has the ability to express knowledge n 

and feelings the single language person can never /know. ' \ | 

Kotice in this conclusion using summary, the main/dea is the beginning of the 

paragraph and then a larger idea is expressed. / • 

Mow let'-s^look at a prediction conclusion: , ■ 

^^•^^--^ « ■ 

Because tlie SpanislTspeaking minority in the United States is our fastist 

--owin" ethnic group and because our' country will need to rely heavily on m 

o\n' South American neighbors in the future. I believe that our culture will ( 
be a bi-lingual society by the year 2000. 

::-ctico that the t-.io main points in the beginning of the paragraph are obviouslj J 
a sunrury of the body of. the report and that summary allows the author to make 
hijs/her prediction, I'Jo ' 
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Let's try a question conclusion: 

Tne Spanish spealting population of our country is gro-.dng very 
quickly. Our relations vrith 3outh Anericii are groving in importance. 
The Spanish language allovs for more expression of e.-notions. Because 
of these -things, don't you think \m should all bscone bi-lir.gual? 

;;otice that there are three main points in the body of this paper, '■•'nat are they 

Ihe author asks you as the reader to think about what he/she thinks by asking 

you a question at the end. 

If your report is to give information irithout expressing your opinion, you 
vill mn% to use a summary conclusion. If your report assignment is to give 
your opinion on \7hat, you have learned about your topic, you may -.^ant to use the 
prediction or question feonclusicn. 

how. if you have followed each step carefully, you have a complete rough 
draft of your l-eport. Good for ^ou5 

If you've planned ahead ,and have time to spare, put your, paper aside for 
a day or t\m. However, if you're rushed for time, take a short break. Go 
out for pizza, vatch a TV show or take a nap. You desefve it and you need to 
be .fresh for the final part of the process of writing your report. 

It is .time -fco revise and improve your report. ^ 

This is the time when you make your report the final product you want to 
turn in, a work you can be proud of. 

First, read your report. Head from staft to finish. Kow 3.s it? Uow you 
uill need to read it again carefully. Read your paper aloud, if possible, and 
read it lilte you've never seen it before. Criticize it. Work on it? Good . 
papers are re-viritten several times. You need to re-^n-ite. 

The main question you need to answer is, "would you have vjanted to finish 
the composition if someone else had written it?" 

Have your ouUine, note cards, a dictionary, and a sharpened pencil in 
eisy reach. You need to check your paper in four basic areas: 

107 



a. coniorjt; b. or^ani'/^alion; c. transitions; d. style. 



First, look at content; 

1. Is your purpose or topic clear ' throughout the paper? 

2. Do you need any additional facts to make your point? 

3. Have you repeated yourself anyi^here? DonH "jxid" your paper by stating 
the same.poiijit more than once in the body of your '.rork.^ 

^. Arc there any extra points m§de in the paper thai didn't relate to the 
topic of your paper and should be removed? 

5. Are all your facts accurate? Double checK. Make sure, if you have 
quoted, that the quotation is exact and that you have used quotation 
marks correctly. Also be sure to give credit to the source. (See 
footnoting in the folder "Research Report -'riting.") 

6. Make sure that any statement you make in the paper is supported by 
evidence. 

IhUf look at organisation: 

1^ Get out your outline and see if you have followed it. You may have 
. changed it to make your paper rtsad better. Tnat^s o.k. Check now 
to see that all items were cove red . 9 
2, Does each paragraph cover only one main thought? Is each paragraph well^ 
formed7-^° 

3» Are all your sentences complete with subject and verb? Have you used 
any run-on sentences? Do any sentences not belong in the paragraph that 
they're in? . " \ 

\. Does each paragraph relate to the paragraph before it and the following 
paragraph as x/ell?^^ 

Tike a look at transitions: i 

^,^hat are transitions? Transition/ are the ways we help the reader move through 
our paper from one point to the next. They make our papsr complete and rea^JaW 
They link one paragraph to the next. (They can also be the links between 
sentences.) 



Here are four kinds of transitions: 



1» Connections: these show the relationships bet:ceen tiro ideas. They 
join sentences or paragraphs. They are usually conjunctions or 
adverbs. 12 Examples of connections are*.13 



admittedly 
and 

assuredly 
but 

certainly 
clearly, then 
consequently 
even so 
furthermore 
granted 



in addition 
in fact 
indeed 

it is true that 
moreover 
nevertheless 
no doubt 
nobody denies ^ 
obviously Vyj S 
of courso 



on the other hand 
still 

the fact remains 

therefore 

thus 

to be sure 
true 

undoubtedly 
unquestionably 
yet 



i 
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Z, Bri.iaoy: these Ukc the 'reader froni one idea to the naxt. Inoy ^ 
. . " joaUe rcforonsen to the last topic and reforencGa to the now topic. 

Example; iTnilo Rorr..usl's absonce was a contribrating factor to the 

succosa of the Allied invasion, the hajor factor '.:as the . 
element of surprise, 

3. Repetitions: these are reminders of earlier jwints and help the reader 
put the importance of the new point in perspective. Repeat a key 
uord or phrase. A synonym wiU be useful. 15 

Example: Jazz and rhythm and 'blues have contribited to the -current 
sound of black music in the same iiay that our third 
element, gospel music, has,. 

ii. Parallel structures: this means using a sitnilar approach in each 
' paragraph to the varied ideas in the papsr.l° 
* Example; first paragraph: Between 1900 and . 1935. . . 

second paragraph: In the year 1936... 
third 'paragraph: By the time 1937 rolled around... 
fourth paragraph: From 1933 to 196? we find... 
fifth paragraph: Finally vie come to the period between 
1967 and the present vJhen. . . 
or first paragraph: First ue will look at.,, 

secondc* paragraph: ilext let's consider... 
third paragraiAi: In the third instance... - 
fourth paragraph: Finally we come to... - 

- / . Finally, take a look at style and mechanical problems: 

1. \ Have you used an interesting vocabulary and not repeated the same word 
*^ too often? (Remember to use synonyms) 

2. Have you made your sentences different lengths, etc.? 

c 3. Have you checked on the spelling- of all wrds that you aren't sure of? 
Is your punctuation correct? 

5. Have you checked capitaliuation? . 

6. And, of course, have you carafuUy read each paragraph for correct ^ 
grammar? Is tense the same all through the report? Do the subject 
and verb agree? Have you used 's for single possessives and s or es 
for regular plurals? 

V/ell, how does it look? You probably see a paper vjith new sentences 
replacing old, words corrected, notes in the margin and, perhaps, even paragraphs 
rearranged., 

Read your paper one more time; you may have missed something. 

;:ow you will recopy your report. Remember "that appearance^ is very important'. 
It is the first impression the reader (your teacher) has of the paper. So, nak« a 
good impression. 



1 '4 
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Ou the first pace, in the center, put the title of your report. Giving a 

title to the paper is tho last thine you should uo. It should be short and to 

the point. If possible, it should got the attention of the reader— but avoid 

17 

being "cute." Above all, it should express what the paper is about. For . 

f 

instance: 

B-Day, 19^^^ 
vlaramals of the Sea 
Bi-lingualism— -Muy Bueno 

Reaomber to capitalize all words in the title except snail words like a, the, in, 

on, etc* Lo not put quotation marks around your title unless it is a direct j 

quote from someone* | 

If you type your paper, double space. If you aro witing your paper by 
tiknd^ writG oiiLy on one side of the paper leaving margins on both sides. Alv^ys 
write your final copy in ink. 

Be sure to carefully add your footnotes on the pare folloiAng your report arjd 
follow that witU your bibliography. Make sure all footnotes are correctly 
numbered In your paper. 

JJow number your pages. 

If your teacher requires you to turn in your outline, re-copy it in ink unde r 
the heading "Outline," Your thesis sentence (main topic) should be at the top. 

Outline 

^iosls: 
I. 

A. 



A. 

1. 
2. 

o. 



I 



riace the outline in front of your report. 



' Finally, mako a title page for the front. It should have the titlcl of your 
papgr, j'our name> the datg, ,and the class it is for.-'-^ Put the title page on topt 
connect the pages*, and there it is (yea!) your final paper/ All done and 
raadyto turn in. Turn it in on timo and then treat yourself, 

.V?hcn your report is, returned to you, don't just check the- grade and chuck 
it. Uo-read the report and look at the teacher's comnents. Think about how you 

could have rnado. the report bett^f . Most important, save your report in a safe 

1 

place to use as an example for the next report you have to vrite. If you've 
foHowd these steps carefully, you'll have a perfect oawple for the next time. 
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^jJiagram and information on introductiah, niddle' section and conclusion 
fxm Lucile Vaughan Payno, Tne Lively/ Art of 'Jritin;^ (Chicago: Follett 
Sducational Corp., 1970), p. 4?. 
%*ayne, pp. 85-36. 

^UULlace L. Stecner, /Edwin K. Sauer, and Clarence vl. Hach, Xodorn 
Goiposition. Book k (New Yoric: Kbit, Rinehart and Vjinston, Inc., lS&^),/p, 139. 
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tegner, p. 150. 



• / / 

Hldred A.\ Dawson ^ Eric Johnson, 



^nguaye For riaily Use ^ 8 (Kew York: 
i. 230. 

^Revising for Contents Structure anc 



Marian Zollinger, and I>. Ardell Elvellt 



larcovtrt, Brace and VJbrld, Inc., 1965) t 



/ ■ ■ / 

style [pilnistri?] . Fundawentajs of 



^Mtirg §6 (Educational Audio-Visual 



frame 7. 
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Revising for Content. Structure and Style , frame 11. 



^berta E. I-lotknan and JIarie L. Ifeddell, Ten Steps in Wrifeirig the Research . 
paper (:*odbiiiy, KlY.i Barron's Educational Series, Inc., I965/ p. 65. 



^Rtvising for Content. Structure and Style , frane IS. 
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:£illace E. S.tegner, ,Bdxfin K,; Sauer, Jane Run:nsl, and Clarence Hach, 



lodem Corroosition. 'Book 12 (Ilew Zork: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 19&*)t 



p. 37. 
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iitegnor, et al. , Modem Composition Book 2 . p. 37. 

Unking tlie Parts to ?lake^5 Mhole [/ilmstrip7 . Fundamentals of Writing ^ 



(riucational Audio-Visual, Inc.), frames 6-8. • 
A^Pdyne, p. 97. 

'•^ ^InkiriT the Parts to' Hake a 'hole , frames 16-17. 

' ^ ^inkinR the >arts to Kake a •..'hole , frames 21-22. 

^ ^inkiti» the Parts to Make a './hole , frajie 26. 
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Payne, Lucile Vaughan, The Lively Art^ of Writing. Chicago: Fdlett Educational; 

Corporation, 1970. i 
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/ • * I INTRODUCaiON 

In 1972 Congress established a federal office for the gifted and 
talented to identify and help the nation's more prondsing young people to 
develop their full potential. Because intellectual and creative talent 
cannot survive, educational neglect and apathy, many states now mandate ' 
special education -for gifted children in public scjSdols.'* According to 

Feldhusen the gifted youngsters who need enrichment rather than 
accelaration are those whose achievement levels are more modest, 110 to 
I'lOj Blackfor^i High School is now designing enrichment language a^ts 
curricula for those students with above-average reading and language j 
skills 'to be- implemented in the I98O-8I school year. Students are 
directed into- this program by teacher and counselor rectfimnendations. 

Kie purjwae of ^this project has been to compile an annotated • 
bibliography of contemporary ^books for above-average -ninth grade students. . 
Selection of these recreational reading books was made on the basis of 
theses presented in the basal text, Insights , used in ninth grade English " 
classes. ' . 

It was assumed -that: 

1. There' is a need for a list of,jliighrinterest, hi^-level reading 
titles, Anne ^Schraff considers intelligence to be significantly related-' 
to reading interests and that differences in reading interests exist.^ * 

2. Ninth grade English teaphers will use these books in conjunctibn 
with classroom assignments because of the thematic organization of the 
bibliography. 

3. Students in this nint^ grade enrichment program have a wide range 
of ability. According to Peldhusen^ these students should -be given a wide 
range of choices in outside reading material.^ 

^. Students will select th6ir recreational reading from this list 
because the high school student will read books on topics that he or she 
cail assimilate. * " ' „ 

5» Money is available for acquisition .of those titled not currently 
held in jfehe high school collection. - ^ 
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In determining the criteria for selection of bookSi based on the 
research of related literatxire, we considered five areas: the conimunity; 
contemporary books; high-interest, high-level books: correlation of 
themes; and the availability of titles. The following explanations 
present a rationale for selecting these criteria: . 

1. ^Tbe milieu of the comniunity was a first consideration inasmuch 
aa^raading preferences are in part determined by environment*^ Blackford 
Coxmty is a relatively conservativoi rural area. 

2m Contemporary novelSi for the most part those adolescent novels 
published after 1970, were chosen for their emotional., and intellectual 
appeal to today's youth^ aad because fiction is the m^st popular form 
of literature read by teenagers.^* This eliminated the) classics with 
which teachera of English are fully conversant. Consi^ring; the^ wide <> 
range of ability and !interest, we included children's, a^pOescekt, and 
adult books- if they had significant themes. A limited number ox 
ihforuiational or non-fiction books was included if they relatedlto the 
Engliah curriculum. 

3» High-interest I high-level adolescent material was previewed for 
the. teenager with k higher reading level of vocabulary and comprehension. 
Traditionally the adolescent novel has been classified as easy to read, 
but now it is more sophisticated in style because of its treatment of 
characterisation I subplots , and symbolism. This requires a higher level 
of oomrprehexxaion that cannot be measured by Flesch's readability scale. 
Conaequentlyi many of those books with low vocabtilery have a higher 
level of comprehension* The^e booksi regardless of readability level i 
are considered an important form of literature as a traniBitional 

o 

inatnament from children's literature to more seriotus adult material. 

km Those books that related to the basal text themes were chosen 
to enrich and supplement in-depth study of literatwe in the English 
curriculum. The introduction to Insights states that thematic 
structure permi1» ..thaustudwit^^ experience reading with a purpose.^ 

i 

Theme arrangement in Insights 'deludes : Adventure (war'i farftasyi 
survival); With What You Have (minoritiesi physically and emotionally 
handicapped); Inner Circle (family, personal relationships); Way of a 
Poet; Identity (ethnic, historical, American Indians); Strange and Eerie 
(Kuapenae, iQyatqry, science fiction); Moments of Decision (values, 
adolescence,. gro\fing up). Although humor was not a classified category, 

, ■ . ; ■ in 
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hixmorous stories were included throughout the themes because of their 
10 

universal appeal* 

. 5» Only those titles that wei'e personally, reviewed were included 

in the bibliography since it is imperative that teachers and librarians 

know the material in order to use it effectively. 

After we reviewed the related literature for background material 

and established the criteria for selection, v;e perused the followinc 

selection aids to compile a working list: Best Seller Lists t Bbst Books 

for 1976>>1980 ^ Booklist , School Library Journal , Beading Teacher , Books 

for You t Books for the Teen Age , Journal of Beadinc :, English Journal , 

Books Your Kids Viil Want To Read , Books and- the Teenage Beader , Best 

Books for Young Adults , Horn Book » 

Through this research' a' wealth of information was found concerning 

interest, attitudes, and suggested titles for the reluctant reader^ but^ 

nothing was found that specifically identified books recommended for the 

above-avfcrage reader. One of the major concerns in the selecting of books 

was the nmber 6f recommended titles that were seemingly in the "easy 

reading" category* Accordirig to Carlseni there is no difference in areas 

of interest for above-average readers. Gold contends, moreover,' that 

it is not necessary for books of literary value to be difficult in order 

12 

that they have educational value. 

In the. process of locating material taken from the selection sources 
perused, we carried out research in the library Science Library, Bracken 
library, Kennedy Branch Public Library, Burris Library, Muncie Public 
Library, Blackford High School Library, and bookstores of Muncie. The. 
books available in these locations were reviewed and annotated if they 
met the specif ied criteria "for inclxision in the bibliography. 

In summary, we reviewed related literature and established criteria 
for selection of books. Library selection tools were tised to form a 
tentative working list of some 300 titles to be reviewed and annotated; 
!Rie final bibliography of 179 books that were annotated was established" 
by eliminating titles mot located or not meeting the stated criteria. 
She arrangement of the bibliography is alphabetical by author within 
the thematic approach used in the ninth grade basal text, Insights ^ 
with each category containing some twenty titles to instate a representative 
sample. In the appendix is an author-jtitle bibliography of 271 books 
that includes the supplementary reading list from Insights: Teacher* a 
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Resource Quide ^ 

In conclusioni this, annotated bibliography is not intended to be 
an all-incl\isive list. It is, rather, intended to be a workable unit 
to be added to or deleted from as new and/or better material is available. 
* Tht' evaluation instrument in the appendix is designed to determine the 
effectiveness and utilization of this bibliography* 
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AIWOTATBD BIBLIOGnAPffir 

Thtmas ^ Page 

Advtntur* (var, fsntaisy, surriTal) , , 6 

With Vlhat You Eavt (ninoritiiis, physical and emotionally 

hwfidioapped) • •;... 9 

ZnBtr Circle (family, personal relationships) 12 

Vaya of a Poet 15 

Identity (ethnic, historical, American Indians) 1? 

-Strange and Eerie (suspense, laystery, science fiction) • 20 

Monent of Decision (values, adolescence, growing up) • • 23 
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ADVENTURE 

o . 

Adams, Richard. WatershiT) Down ; New York: Macmillaxii ^^75• 

An allegorical tale of survival in which a band of wild rabbits 
leaves its ancestral home hoping to build a more humane society; 
how they succeed is an odyssey of leadership^ 

Aiken I Joan. Go Saddle the Sea > New York: Doubleday and Co., 1977« 
^ PeliXi the orphaned son* of an English soldier and a Spanish 
mother I runs away in seax^ch of hip father's family. The book describes 
Europe in the aftermath of the Napoleonic wars. 

Andersoni William C. Hurricane Hunters: A Novel . New York: Crowni 1972. 
* Adventwes and lives of men who report on hurricanes. Plane 

crew' makes flights into the eye of Hilda to watch and report the 
development of a full<»fledged| devastating storm. 

Benchleyi Nathaniel. Bright Candles . New York: Harper and RoW| 197^. 
A story of Naai terrorism and the role of peace-loving Danes t 
especially the youth of the Danish Resistance^ 

Brooks I Terry. Sword of Shannara . New York: Random House i 1977. 

Valiant comrades join Shea Ohmsford, half humani half elfin, in 
the seemingly hopeless quest aged.nst the power of evil. 

Conrad t Barnaby and Niels Mortensen. EndanBer ed# New York: Putnam, 1978* 
D&vidf a nature photographer , and his female editor discover the 
nearly ^extinct condors and flee from ruthless gangsters. 

' Farmer t Philip. Bttrk Is the .Sun . New York: Ballantine, 1979« 

Fifteen billion years from now young Deyo of the Turtle Tribe and 
Va^a search for their Soul £^gs through the monster-^haunted jimgle 
and wetland. ' , 

t' 

Forbest Colin. Avalanche Express . New York: E.P. Dutton, 1977« 

A small group of American and British agents, including Harry 
Vargrove and Elsa Lang, carry a defector frpm Moscow safely to freedom. 

Goldman, William. The Princess^ Bride . New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
Jovanovich, Inc., 1973« 

A^ humorous, sophiaticated tale of true love and high adventure. 

Green, Gerald. Holocaust . New York: Bantam Books, 1^8. 

Six million innocent human beings perished from the face of the 
earth. This story focuses cn how the few, with courage and a desire 
to live survived. 

Grohskopf , Bernice. Pie Treasure of Sutton Hoo . New York: Atheneum, 1970. 
In the summer of 1959 the burial ship of a seventh century Anglo- 
Saxon king was unearthed near Suffolk, England by a team of British 
* ^archaeologists. Non«»fiction. 
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WITH WHAT YOU HAVE 



Algren, Nelson. The last Carouael > New York: Q.P, Putnam's Sons, 1973.| 
A collection of stories about people who are defeated in many 
' instances but never die« 

Baldwin, Janes and NikWL Giovanai^ A Dialogue , New York: J.B, Idppincoit 
^ Co^, 1973. 

A freewheeling conversation between Baldwin and Giovanni exploree 
problems facing America. Non-fiction. 

flroncatb, Robin T. Blinded by the Light . Hey York: AlfSred^A. Knopf, I978. 
Gail, infiltrating the cult to search for her brother, fears for/ 
her safety* When parents set up « rescue attempt, there is an accidfent 
and events begin- to discredit the cult. ^ 

• Brocdcst Jerooe^ The Testing of Charlie Hammelman ^ New York: Dutton, 1977. 
Charlie, a high school junior, suffers psychologically e Plump and 
shy, his father wants him to be thin. Uncomfortable with his, peers he- 
sees a psychiatrist^ and is helped by a girl, at camp. 

Buchanan, William J* A Shining Season . *New York: Coward, McCann and 
Geoghegah, •^1978f» 

A heart-rending book about a dying track coach's laat season spent 
helping disabled and troubled teenagers. 

Burnford, Sheiia#, Bel Rea > Boston: Little^ Brown & Co., I978. 

A psychological nov^l of rapport and interaction between human 
and animal. In weistern IVance, 19^, Germans kill a gypsy woman, and 
her pe3^f6rming dog is abandoned. ' Everyone tries to communicate with 
him, and in doing so people are brought together. War 'scenes are 
magnificent. 

Carson, Mary# Ginny: A True Story . New York: Doubleday, I97I. 

A mother's account of a yoimg girl's battle to overcome near-fatar 
injwies received in an automobile accident. 

Gerson, Corinne. jPassing Through . Ne*w York: Dial, I978. 

Etaotionally handicapped Liz Jordan is thrust into tutoring Sam 
Benedict who ;ts physifcally handicapped. Both discover personal 
strength and the vidue of real friendship.' 

Gregory, Dick. Edited by James McGraw, No More Lies . New York: Harper" & 
Row, 1971 • 

Some of the central niyths of American history are dealt with here: 
the Puritan, the Pilgrim, the savage Indian, etc. Non-fiction. 

Gu^st, Judith. Ordinary ^eonle . New York: Viking Piress, I976. 

A teenage boy struggles to live and cope with his brother's death. 

Heidiah, Maroy. A Woman Called Moseii . Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1976. 

Harriet Tubman, a fugitive slave, led three hundred slaves to . 
f^eedomu 



/ 
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INNER CIBCLE 

Andersoxxi Williaa Holl Up the Vallwiper, We ^ re Moving , New York: 
Crowni 1970» 

The tratusatio eTenta of a family uprooted ^nd moved to building 
. its A«>frame home on the shores of Lake Arrowhead, - 

The Great Bicycle Expedition , New York: Crown, 1973, 



Traveling through Europe with hicycleSf a faailyi a potted planti 
and other s\mdries* 

Arundel I Honor* A Family Fadling , New York: Oliomas Nelson « Inc,| 1972, 
After spending the summer in a co:umune a teenage gi^rl in«Scotland 
feelS' better prepared to cope with the conflicts in her own family,; 

Coleman, .Hila#: Daughter of Discontent , New York:; Morrow Wid Co,, 197i, 
A daughter of divorced parents living away from her father tries 
to determine a woman^s role;~ /A novel about issues thai concern young 
'people* 1 

' •« . ' ^ 

Elfman^^ Blossom, The Sister Act,^ New York: Houghton MifiTlpii 1978, 

Her neurotic mother manipulates eighteen-year^old Molly i hoping 
she will promise to live at home and care for her younger sister, 

Eundon^ Dale, Up on a l&m . New York: Farrar^ 1970, 

A true story of a young boy in the Montana frontier i I9IO to 
1912; his neighborSi ftriendst and his collie dog} an^'mlf^^ 
* story. Non-fiction, . ' t 

Foroan, James, A Ballad for Hogskin Hill , New. York:* Farrar, -StfaujB .and 
Giroux, 1979* \ 

A teenage boy and his family attempt to stop the strip mining 
that threatens ;their home in Kentucky, ' 

Greenei Bette, Sumer of My <?erroan Soldier ♦ New York: Dial Pres&i 1975* 
A powerfxili painful story of a young girl^s search for -the 
strength to surviv* in a bitterly unhappy, family, set againet the 
background of a small Southern town in the 19^*6, 

Morning Is a Long Time Coming , New York: Dial Press , 1978# 



A. sequel to Summer of My German Soldier this is a compelling 
first-person xiarrative about love and human relationships, Patty^s 
love affair is treated with^ delicacy and a sense of romancei and- 
her reflections are convincing* 

Hallahaiii William H, Keener of the Children , New York: William Morrow^ 
1978. ^ 

Eddie Benson* s attempt to save his fourteen->year«'Old daughter and 
her friends from a commune controlled by Kheimi a Tibetan monk with-^ 
supernatural powers, 

Herriot^ James* All Creatures Great and Small , New York: St, tdartinsi 
1972# - 

^ \ An English veterinarian recalls his experiences with his animal 

lKJC . patients* Non-fiction# ^ . K 

T". ' 153 .. • 
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Adoff , Arnold, •d. I Am tht Darker Brother ^ New Tork: Macmillan, 1968. . 
An anthology of modern poems by Black Americans* 

Boyltt Kay. Testament for Hy Students ^ and Other Poems * New York: 
Soubleday, 1970* 

These poems are for, of , and about minorities or for anyone who 
has ever searched for an identity* 

Canet Melyille* Jo Build a Fire> New Tork: Earcourt, Brace 8e World, 
1963. • 

In this volume the poetry runs the gamut of emotions, some light 
<uid gay, others ,sad and serious* 

Dunnino, Stephen, Edward lAiederis and Hugh Smith* Reflections on a gift 
of Watermelon Pickle * New York: Lothrbp, 1967» 

Contemporary and c Atroversial language f varied subject matter* 

Oibsonf Donald B*, ed*' Modem Black- Poets * Englewood Cliffs, N*J«t 
Prentice-Hall, 1973* 

A collection of critical essays on Black poets an^ their work* 

Gleeson, Patrick, ed* y ^Jtder of Contemporary American Poetry * Columbus, 
0*: Charles E* Merrillt 19t>9. 

A collection of poetry for discovery of self and the world* 

Howes, Barbara* lA^ht and Dark * Middletown, Conn*: Wesleyan Uxiiv* 
Ptess, 1959* 

Kfliny of these poems speak to the young about joy, but also of 
sadness, in a olear,« readable style to appeal to the novice in this* 
literary form* 

Lipsitz, Lou* Cold Water * Hiddletow::^, Conn*: Wesleyan Univ* Press, 
1967* 

These poems are simple and direct, conveying concern ebout 
political and social jxroblems of today* 

Miles, Josephine* K inds of Affection * Middletown, Conn«: Wesleyan 
tfniv* J^ess, 1^7* 

A collee't:lon of poems of common interests for young people ^ ^ 
Very peaceful reading* 

Miller, Vassar* My Bones Being Wiser * Middletown, Conn*: Wesleyan 
TIniv* Press, 1963« \ 

A collection of contenqporary poems on a variety of subjects ^ 
with appeal to all ages* 

Nash, Ogden« Thn Old Dog Barks Backwards * Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co*, 1972* 

This posthumous collection of seventy-^seven humorous verses 
has a wide range of subject matter and no basic theme* Relates to 
events in daily life* 
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IDENTITSr 

Bulks I lynne Beid* <y Orie More River » New York: Simon & Schiuster, 1973* 
Ltslty f eelB fhat the end of the^vorld has come wh^n her father 
decides to esftigrate to Israel* She grows up during the Arab-Israeli 
;^ Six-Dsy War. ^ ^ 

Benohleji Nathaniel. Only Earth and Skr Last Forever . New York: HiBu:'per 8r 
HcWf 1972. 

Ikrk SIkf a^oung man of courage caught up with the destiny of his 
people, is affected by the Battle of Little Bighorn when he joins , 
' Crasy Horse. • 

BierhGTSt, John. The Bed Swan ^ New Torjc: Parrar, Straus, Giroux, \ 
Over forty cultures are represented by the sixty-four loyths and 
tales of the American Indiana . Non->f iction. | 

Boyce, George A. Some People Are Indians . New York; Vanguardt 197^. / 
Short stories of Nayajo liistox^rt Indian* ways, their living 
/conditions; real people, places, aind events are depicted in a series 
of stories. 

» • > 

Burland, Brian. Surprise* New York: Harper fc^Row, 197^. ^ 

A I black man with dreams is in danger because he was ••uppity'*. , 

, j^jjg^j^ the white "man* s arrogance he and his wife and some 
runaways set sail througih the Caribbean until they find an uninhabited 
island named Barbuda. Descriptive storm at <sea. 
^ . ^ ' J " ^ J ' 

Clark, EUa B. Indian Legends from the Northern Rockies . Norman: Univ. 

Oklahoma Rress, 196^.\ ^ ' 
t See next entry. ' 

^ Indiitn Legeiids of the Pacific Northwest . Berkeley: Univ. of 

California Press, ;/l 955* 

Both books consist of tribal tales and inyths, how the Indiaxis 
lived, .their^.legen(|s of mountains, rivers, rocks ...» To the 
Indian, nature was life and spirit. 

Foraan, jaoes* The IdfeXand Death of Yellowbird . Wk: Farrar, 
. Straus, GirouXf 1973* . ^ 

lellowbird, orphaned and alone, clings to the ancient ways 
although his curiosity of the white nan's power takes him to New York 
and.London. ■> • » - a 

aridity, Marion E. Anerican Indian Wonen » New York: Hawthorn, 197^. 

Explores the lives of 25 Indian women leaders, which dispels myths 
' ai)Ottt Indian ^oen and their lot in Indian life. They had. a great 
" :,4eal"^frpower, werS-considered-sttprene, and even voted,. Non-fiction* 

Heyaan, Anita. Erft' from Home . New York: Crown Publishers, 1977. 

, 'A Jewish youth, training to become a rabbi in pppressive turn-of- 
thtrctntury Russia, becomes exposed to "worldly" ideas that change his 

. . .«ttitttd«.' . ' ' c , 125 
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STRANQE AND .EERIE 

Ai3cen, Joan. Midnight Is a Place . New York:' Viking Press, 197^*. 

Pour teen-year-old Lucas leads a lonely, monotonous life in the 
house of his unpleasant guardian until the tmexpected arrival of an 
unusual little girl presages a series of events that completely 
changes, his life. * 

Berlits, Charles. Without a aVace . New York* Douhleday, 1977. 

Air and sea vessels vanish in the Bermuda ^iiuigle as reported 
by witnesses and survivors. Photographs, maps, and sketches. 
Etapbasises the need for psychic research.. Non-fiction. 

Biggie, Uoyd, Jr. !rhe Whirligig of Time . New York: Doubleday, 1979. 
Jan Barzek, a former private detective fronl Earth, must salve 
^ the B?y8tery of the blackaail letter that threatens .the destruction 
of the iplanet Rif ron B. 

Bradbury, Ray* Something Wicked This Way Comes * New Tork: Siiron & 
Schuster, 1962* 

Pure and classic fantaisy.. Thro hoys find strange and frightening 
events connected to an advertisement of a carnival that isn*t* Where- 
does the menace Ixe? : 

Camus, Albert.^ The Stranger* New York: Vintage, 1973* 
^ A young Prenchman, living in Algiers, commits murder and is tried 

and sentenced* 

Christie, Agatiia* gy the Rricking of tfy Thumbs * New York: Dodd, Mead« 
1968* I 

A young detective team takes on a baffling case when a sweet old 
lady disappears* A chilling tale* . A 

Crichton, kichael* The Terminal Man * New York: Alfred A* Knopf, 1972*^ 
Scientists attempt to regulate the brain of a violent paranoid 
^ surgical-electrical mind control* Terrifying results and tension* 

Cormier, Robert* After the Jirst Death* NeW York: Avon, 1979* 

Ben tries unsuccessfully to balance his father's betrayal and 
his own failure after a busload of children is hijacked by a group 
of truthless terxiorists* — 

1 Am the Cheese * New York: Pantheon Books, 1977* 



The Odyssey of a boy on a search * * * * at once an arduous 
journey by t>icycle to find his father and a desperate journey 
through>4thje*mysteries of the mind to unlock a past that must not 
' be remembered if he is to survive* 

Dickinson, Peter* Annerton Pit* Boston: Little, Brown, 1977* 
— ^ _)to£le mearchlB^ ghostrhuntinjg_grandfather, two„ 

' brothers, one blind, stumble upon a headquarters of subversive 
revolutionaary activity* 
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• — . MOMEMT-OF DEClisiOH- — 

Clajt Lee Catherine. Seaaon of Love' . New York: Atheneoim, 1969* 

A ausDoer of love and learning • • • to renember and to forget. 

Cornier, Robert.- !nie Chocolate War . New York: Pantheon Bootes, 197^. 

A high school freshman discovers the devastating consequences of 
refusing to join in the school's annual fund-praising drive and 
arousing the wrath of the school bullies. 

Craven, Margaret. # Heard the Owl Call My Name . New York: poubleday, 1973* 
A young minister with two years to live is sent to the seacoast of 
British Columbia to a parisl^ of Indians. He learns enoiigh about the 
meaning of life not to fear death. 

Elf man. Blossom. A House for Jonnie 0 . New York: Hcmghton Mifflin, 1977« 
A special school for pregnant teenagers who are helped by teachers 
to face a dilemma. 

^ Girls of Huntington House . New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1972. 

A young teacher takes a job in a home for unwed mothers and begins 
to understand that human understanding is more important than book~ 
learning. 

Porman, James. Ceremony of Innocence. Englewood Cliff si N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1970 

Based on a true story of three young German people who wrote « 
leaflets denouncing Hitler and Nazism knowing they would be executed 
if they were f otmd out. The results of what happened show how 
exceptionally-motivated young people will react in a stressful 
situation. 

Gaines, Ernest. Autobiography of Miss Jane Pittman . New York: Wal, 1971 • 
"SlAve at 11, civil rights marcher at 108." A fictional 
autobiography of a black lady who lives for 100 years to see a second 
emancipation. ^ « 

Goldreich, Gloria. Lori . New York: Holt, Rinehart, Winston, "1979* 

-The story of a girl who spent a year in Israel, making new ftriends, 
living a new life. !rhe record of an adolescent in a new environment, 
. her reactions and> concerns. 

Graham, Gail. Cross Fir^ . New York: Pantheon Books, 1972. ^ 

A soldier lost from his platoon find four enemy children, the 
only survivors of a village raid. Together they begin a hopeless 
stiruggle for survival^ in the Vietnamese jungle. 

Hautaig, Deborah. Hey^ Dollface . New York: Morrow, 1978. 

Two fif teen-^year«*ol d cla ssmates question the depth of their 

:* — ftriendahip. 

\ 
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INTRODUCTION 

A unit i on media center orientation and reference 
initxuction does not sound very ojriginal for a present- 
day. high^ school. However, if it does not exist, tlrien 
there is a nefed.^ The need to develop and inclement, such 
a programys j^esentTin our high school. The librarian 
of 21 years of faithful and dedicated service to jthe school 
system retired irHjiayt 1980. A new, first year librarian 
has been, hired to continue the programs at our school. 
"This librarian and- one of the two 9th grade iSnglish tdach- 
ers at our school formed the team to develop this unit . 
at the, NBH workshop at Ball State University. 

Our school enrollment is approximately 1200 students 
in grades ?-12. A recently constructed media center with 
a full-time professional' librarian, a full-time profession- 
al audio-visual specialist, two aides, and student helpers 
make up the media center staff. A very efficient center 
does exist. But, incoming 9th grade and new students are 
not being introduced to all of the materials in the library, 
especially reference materials. Rules and regulations 
were the only information given during the one period ori- 
entation' which took place at the opening of the school 
year. • This does not sufficiently -cover the subject as 
students without study halls rarely have an opportunity 
to visit the center- until an assignment is given which 
takes the entire class to the library. Second i^s refer- 
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enee and research tools were not easily accessible to 
the students for effective use for their four years of 

high school.^ 

The English teacher half of the workshop team was 
sought out by the in-comlng librarian because she had 
been told that this English teacher gave many assign- 
ments requiring the use of reference books. The English 
teacher, through negiept, had not realized that the refer- 
ence books were not all shelved together in a reference 
section but were shelved throughout the collection and not 
identified by REP.^ Stud^ents had difficulty finding 
answjers. Books had been pulled and placed on closed re- 
serve, but this approach did not teach students how to 
efficiently use a reference section. 

Thus, the team was formed to develop an orientation 
program and materials- to teach reference and research 
skills in a cooperative effort between the librarian and 
English teacher. 5 The new program will be implemented 
at the beginning of the 1980-81 school year. 

The first step of the entire unit is for the English 
teacher to give tl>j students a syllabus for the 8rl0 
period unit on the library. This syllabus includes the 
learning objectives for students, all assignments, and 
the grading scale for the unit. I, the English teacher, 
"use ^his approach foFaXruhits taught during the school 
year. Students TiTce~WTmoW-b-^DrenBrnanit-starts--why~they- 
are studying certain materials and how they will be evalu- 
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ated. Nany students work ahead if they have the assign- 
iuents in advance* Also, parents appreciate this infor- 
mation. \ 

The second step is the pretest of library knowledge. 
Ihis test will be given in the regular classroom before 
the classes spend amy time in the library. 

The third stej> in the program is a slide/tape orien- 
tation program.^ The lecture method is not as effective 
as a media-lecture combination according to Wong^and Balr 
win and Rudolph. The team took pictures of the CHS li- ^ 
brary and used the Bkto-graphic Visual Kaker to take 
pictures of reference books in the library. The pictures 
and tape script, personalized by use of the school mascot, 
the Minuteman, Will make -this an appreciated presentation 
by the 9th grade students. This will be shown to the stu- 
dents after the pretest. 

At the conclusion of the slide/tape production which 

will be presented in the library classroom by the librarian, 

the 9th graders will be given a hands-on, self -guided 

worksheet assignment. This worksheet wil^l have questions 

pertaining to the materials presented in the slides. The 

goal is that the student can independently learn to find 

ft 

hisAer way around the library. Evaluation and discussion 
follows the completion of the assignments. Next, the 
librarian will administer the posttest covering the mater- 
ial. -'The-preteBt"and-i;he- pos ttes t-we-the same . ^ At the 
conclusion of the posttest, the librarian will explain the 
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rules, regulations, and check-out procedures for the li- 
braiy.^® Test question numbers 1, 3» ^» 5» 6, 7» 8, and 
9 were taken from Ingles.'''^ Questions 10 and 11 were 
taken from Lolly. Both sources contributed to' the wcrk-y 
sheet also. 

At this point, students will spend the next two to 
four class periods in the regular class room. Here, I 
(the English teacher) will begin using the transparencies 
which stress the re'ference tools. Let me here explain 
the philosophy of the transparencies. The transparencies 
cover card catalog, dictionaries, encyclopedias. Readers .* 
Guide , atlases, almanacs, biographical dictionaries, ver- 
tical file, and bibliographic entries. Ideas for the trans- 

13 

parencies were taken from Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Gates3^ and Cleary.^^ Much will be review as our junior 
high school social studies department and librarian do a 
thorough coverage of library' instruction. At our high 
school, the English department continues the teaching of 
the various tools. The material on the transparencies 
will prepare classes for the many report writing assign- 
ments which are given in the science, health, and social 
studies classes in the .9th grade. These reports are to 
include bibliographies. I (the English teacher) will 
give weekly assignments during the entire school year . 
which require use of a reference book.-^^ Therefore, I 
will be usinig the tiNftnsparencies for other assignments, 
not just one time, but many times during the year. 
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After discussion of the material on the transpar- 
encies', students will- return to the library for one 

« 

period to complete an in-depth worksheet assignment on 
the reference tools* A crossword puzzle that uses termi- 
nology relating to books, libraries, and reference ma- 
terial will be distributed "as a home-work assignment. 
Inrolass grading of the assignments will be done so that 
discussion of the-ir^ormation may Continue. 

An obiactive test over the matferial is the next step, 
iThis test will evaluate the knowledge gained, f rom the use 
of the reference materials in our library. . 

An assignment will "next be given to select a topic 
for a research paper. Here, time must be allotted to 
carefully instruct on Ijow to select a topic which is • 
specific in nature and one which is realistic for our 
library. Proper search strategy will also be explained 
here. Students are in the habit of going to the card cata- 
log first. The approach will now be to route them to the 
encyclopedias f irst-- and to 'Use the bibliographies at the 
end of the articles* Now, the research paper wil'l not 
actually be completed at this time. Only the bibliog- 
raphy using six sources will be v/ritten for this assign- 
ment. As I mentioned previously, the students in the 
9th grade in our school write many reports in health, 
science, and social studies classes. This bibliography 
WLnfiifftMBTxt will require two more periods in the library. 

Finally, after the bibliography is handed in, a self- 
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evaluation "test of the entire unit will be administered. 
This instrument will evaluate, teaching techniques and 



materials used by the teachers and what each student , 
feels he/ajie has learned. It will also evaluate' what 
each student feels is a weakness still present in the 
\ understanding of library usage. 

^ As to where this project fits into the scheme of 

^what others have done in the area, it would appear that 

\ ■ 

our school has been lagging. Our research has shown that 

\ • ■ ■ 

wa^ schools have orientation programs which involve 

vaij-ious combinations of slide/tapes, maps, walking tours, 

and 'hat.ds-on assignments, plus lectures. A study in two 

counties in N^w Jersey by Gaver revealecl that all schools 

contacted had library orientations and skills instruction 

integrated with the English class. Studies which 

showed relatively the same results were done by Hart 
21 

and Renford. There was a need in our school and we 
have sought to rectify this weakness through partici- 
pation, in the NEH workshop. In regards to the transpar- 
-fincies, there are many comraercially-made ones which are 
expensive and never seem to have all the details that 
should be included.' Also, they are either too elemen- 
tary or too advanced for the grade level being taught. 
It has been the tendency of the school to have one set 
which was used over and over again in each of the four 
grade levels in the school. By making our own, we now 
have a cpmplete set for the 9th grs^de on the skills which 
need to be taught* ' 13 ^ 
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Media Center 

• <. 

Orientation and Instruction ProgramjPor 8-10 Class Periods 
!• Task analysis 

A. I.^ajor ideas to be stressed are* 

• 1. To become familiar with library facilities and 
the materials available y.-. 
2. To learn to use reference; materials 

B. Skills to be taught aret 

1. Locating and using reference materials 

2. Using the card catalog 
3/ V/riting bibliography 
4, Learning search strategy 

C. Attitudes. to be developed arei 

1. Knowledge of the importance and use of the 
media center 

2. Encouragement of the students to use the 
media center. 

II • Pre-requisites for students 

A. It must be assumed that students have had prior 

library instruction* 
6. Students must be able to read. 
C« Students must know how to alphabetize. 
III. Learning Ob.1ectives for unit 

A. Locating facilities and materials during the 
initial one class period 9th grade visit to the 
media center 

1. Students V/ill complete a pretest on their 
knowledge of the library »• 
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2. 


Test' will be administered in the regular 






• 


classroom on the day before the library visit. 






10 


- 12 minute* slide presentation in the library 






1. 


Students will view slides of the library and \\ 








its materials* f 






12. 


Students will listen to a tape with the slides. 




c. 


Map cf library 


i 




1. 


Students will be given a map of the library. 


's. - ^ 




2. 


Student«;^ji$^ walk through the library with 


/ . " . 

* * . -""-'^ 






the libi^iari. _ 






Hands-on assignment for s.elf -guided tour 


y 


• 


1. 


Students will be given a worksheet of general 








questions oh the library. 




• 


2. 


Students will complete this assignment for 








class credit. 




E. 


Post-test to be given during the second class 






period in the library 






1. 


The librarian will administer the post-test 








in the li)>rary classroom. ^ 






2. 


The test will be graded during class time 








with the librarian. 




I 
J 




Classroom teacher will further evaluate the 




• 




test and record the score. 






if. 


Librarian will discuss the basic library ^ 








rules with the students. 
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strategies to be employed for learning how to locate 
and use reference materials . 
. A* ^ The classroom teacher will instruct students from 

the following teacher-made transparencies • 

1. Encyclopedia 

2« Quotation books 
^ 3» Almanacs 

^. Readei^* Guide / 

5* Card catalog - 

6. Dictionary 

?• Biographical dictionaries 

8t Atlas / 
9t J Bibliographical instructions 
Bt The students will write answers to the following 
library assignments t 
, !• V/orksheets 

at Students v/ill complete worksheets while 

in the library, 
bt Worksheets will be graded and discussed 
in the classroom t 
2t Crossword puzzle 

at A crossv/ord puzzle emphasizing library 
terms will be completed as a homework" 
- assignmehtt 
bt The crossv/ord puzzle will be graded and 
discussed in class; 
C# Students wi3.1 write answers to an objective test 
on library skills t 1^5 
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• 

D# Students will write" answers to a self -evaluation 
test which will include evaluation of teacher 
instruction arid materials i and of what the stu- 
dent feels he/she has learned* 

Students will write a bibliography for a selected 

topio foJ a research report » 

A» Students will select, a topic for a research paper# 
B. Teacher will instruct the student as to how to 

select aii:.;(ippropriate topic for a research paper • 
Ci X. Studi^nts *if?ill look at teacher-made transparencies 

on how to write bibliographical entries • 

D. \ Students v/ill write a bibliography containing six 
I ' . ■ 

types of sources t 

1. Non-fiction book 

2. Encyclopedia 
- 3» Newspaper 

4. Vertical file 

5. Periodical 

6. , Other reference book 

E. Student will not actually write the paper at this 
time. Bibliographical knowledge will be used in 
the science! social studies i and health classes 

i 

for report writing. '. ' 

P. Students will be instructed on the proper search 
strategy beginning with the encyclopedia. 
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Students tnav read the following materials to enhance ' 
their knov/ledee of the library * ' 

A. Aldrich, Ella V. Using Books and • Libraries . 

5th ed. Prentice-Hall, 196?. 
Presents basic introduction to library tools and 
and reference books. V/orksheets for term biblio- 
graphy are included. 

B. Boyd, Jessie Edna. Books. Libraries and You . 

Jfd'ed, Scribner's, I965. 
Explains use of card catalog, reference books, 
other library tools. Can be correlated with 
assignments in other classes, especially English. 

C. Lolley, John L. Your Library - What's in" It for 

You ? New York J John V/iley & Sons, 1974. 
Self study guide in readable style. Pretests 
followed by explana,tory test over library resources. 
Tips on writing term papers. 

D. How to Use the Library . Gaylord. 

Brief, simple explanation of how to use the library, 
how to use basic tools and important reference 
books,. and hov/ to make bibliographies. 

E. How to Use the Readers' Guide to Periodical 

Litere^ture and Other Indexes . Rev. ed. New 

York I H. W, Wilson Company, I962. 
Explains .the use -^of the Readers* Guide through 
text, sample pages, and practice questions. 

. • 117 

^ ^ 
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P. Paradis> Adrian A. Research Handbook > A Guide 
to Reference Scarce st Nev; York* Funk and 
Wagrialls, 197^. 
Book examines, step-by-step, each facet of li- 
brary work and research. Stresses new types of 
materials J microfilm, records, and. filmstrips. 

G. Rossoff,. Martin. Using jur High School Library * 

2nd ed. ' New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 1964. 
ilainual consisting of units based on typical prob- 
lems ariiting out of classroom situations, inclu- 
ding abstracting information and preparing written 
reports. 'Illustrated by facsimile material from 
reference works. Achievement test' included. 

Teachers mav read the follov/ing materials to enhance 

th ftjr knowledge of the library . 

k, Aaierxcan Association of School Librarians. Stan- 
dards for School .Media Programs . Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1969 • 
The standards presented' describe the services of 
the media program in the schoor and note the 
requirements for the staff, resources, and facili- 
ties needed to implement the program effectively. 
Dated material but includes important concepts. 
B. Beeler, Richard J., ed. Evaluating Library Use 

Jnatructiori . . Ann Arbor, Kich. i Pierian, 1975* 
Collection of papers in library instruction evalu- 
ations.. Includes citations to selected readings 
and sample questionnaires. 1 to ■ 



Boaz, Martha I ed. Toward the Improvement of 
Library Education. Littletoni Colo. t 
Libraries Unlimited, I9p» 
Discusses' library education in future from points 
of view of the practioners in schools. Discusses 
current problems in libraries and. plans for change. 
Carey, R. J. Library Guiding i A Program for Ex- 
ploiting Library Resources . Hamden, Conn. i 
Shoe String, 197^. 
Describes an effective system of guidance through 
reference .resources i.f" use of signage, c\)lor co- 
ordination and printed guidjss. Stresses all of 
this must still have personal help of librarians. 
Churchwell, Charles D. Shanins of Americ .n Library 
Education . Chicago i American Library Associ- 
ation, 1975' 

Supplements previous histories of library education. 
Includes technical study and data covered. 
Davies, Ruth Ann. The School Library t a force for 

educational excellence . New Yorkt Bowker, 1969. 
Defines school librarian as team teacher, media 
programming engineer, and curriculum energizer. 
Suggests methods and programs for realizing this 
role. Covers evaluation of library program's 
effectiveness. Dated material but includes perti- 
nent information. 

s 
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• 

•Thomas L. Ins truction in School Kedia 
C enter Use , Chicago t American Library 
ssociation, 1978 • 
Bring^ together concept to assist librarian in 
developing library activities. C6vers levels K - 
12. Includes standardized tests, annotated source 
material, and comprehensive bibliography. 

H. ^Lutians, ilohn, ed. Progress in Educating the 

\ ^Library User . New Yorkt Bowker, 1978. 
Exara'ines recent trends in Ifbrsry- instruction to 
school students in terms of impact of declining 
enrollments, skills needing to be taught, and 
relationship between the library and classroom 
curriculum. 

I. Wording, Jo Anne. Dear Faculty t A Discovery 

Method Guidebook to the Hi^h School Library . 

Westwood, Mass.t Faxon, 1976. 
A guide to library resources directed toward the 
iclassroom teacher. Stresses student will learn 
research skills in library more effectively if 
skills are 'taught in conjunction with classroom 
work. 

J. Prostano, Emanuel T. and Joyce S. Prostano. The 

School Library Media Center ^ Littleton, Colo. : 
Libraries Unlirriited, 1977. 
Correlates relationship of school library media 
center program to tke educational program of the 



O ' ; school. 
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Ross off , Martin. ] The library 5n High School 

Teaching * New Yorkt H. V/. 'Wilson, 1961. 
Attempts to familiarize teachers v/ith merits of 
school library as a resource in teac>.ing. Em- 
phasis on the advantages accruing from a knov/- 
ledge and employment of library facilities. 
Extremely old but gives information and ideas 
not included elsewhere. 

V/ynari Christine L. Guide to Reference^curfCs for 
Si j ihooi Media Centers . Littleton," Colot 
Libraries Unlimited, 1973. 

Contains annotated entries of reference books- and ^ 

selection tools for schools. Useful list for 

collection building. 



\ 
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Period 

Date • 

A CENTER AND REPERSNCS LiATERIAIB SKILIS UNIT 
- Aug.- T Sop-t, 1980 

These grades will be the first ones for the 9 week grading 
period. ^ 
Objectives for students t 

To become acquainted with the CHS media center ' 
To learn to locate the various kinds of materials 
in the media center 

To Idarn to recognize reference materials by name 
and how to use them 

To learn to effectively use the card catalog 
To learn to write a bibliography for a research report 
Written assignments i - 

1. Students will complete a pretest on the media 
center materials. 

2. The students will complete a worksheet which will 
help to teach the location* of materials in the media 
center. This will be graded. 

3. The students will complete a posttest over media 
; ■ center materials. IPhis will a graded test. 

4. After viewing transparencies and discussing ref- 
erence skills, students will return to the media center 
to complete a vyoyksheet on the material. 

5. Stuplents will complete a croasv/ord " puzzl e as a 
homev:ork assignment. This puzzle v/'ill use terminoloGy 
that relates to books, libraries, and reference materials. 
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^ 6." Students v/ill complete a point test over 
reference materials. 

7. ' .Students will write a bibliography using six • 
sources for a "pretend" research report. The bibliogra- 
phy will be graded on form and sources. 

8. Students v/ill complete a self -evaluation test 
on the unit. 



Grading scale of unit 
%'ests 

1. Pos,ttest ' 18 

2. Test on reference 
skills 55 

3. Self eval. test 12 
Total points 85 

100 - 9OJS A 



89 - 8255 
81 - ISfo 



B 
C 
D 
F 



(2 letter grades) 



V/orksheets 
1. Worksheet 16 
2i Reference skills 
V/orksheet 1^ 
3. Cro£3Wprd 

Puzzle 20 
'. • Total points 50 
9555 A 

87 - mo C 

76 - 66?S D 
65f? F 
(1 letter grade) 



Bibliogrgiphy 
Grade will 
be based on 
the number 
of errors. 
-5 A- 
-6 -8 B 
-9 -10 C 
-11 -15 D 
-16 F 
(2 letter 
grades) 
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Period 

Date 
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9th Grade Media Center Pretest i 

1. The Readers' Guide is (a) a list of good books to readf" j 
(b) a book on English literature; (c) an index to | 

^^articles in periodicals; (d) a catalog of books which | 
should be In every library. j 

2. In the library classification system each book is 
assigned a • 

3. The tVorld Almanac is. especially useful in looking up 
material about (a) astronomy (b) new books (c) current 

> 

evc?its (d) up-to-date statistics. 

4. To find out wh^t books the library has about South 
America, one should (a) look among the geography books; 

(b) consult the card catalog; (c) ask the geography 
teacher. • 

5. The main reason for teaching students hov/ to find 
material' in the library is (a) to save work for the 
librarians; (b) to make the student more . independent; 

(c) to enable the student to broaden his/her knowledge; 

(d) to prepare the student to conduct a school library. 

6. Books in the library are arranged by (a) subject 
(b) author (c) size (d> color. 

?• The name of the governor of Indiana is best found out 

by consulting (a) V/ho^s Who in Ameri<^a (b), the Readers ' 

Guide (c) an encyclopedia. 
8. The best place to look for maps is in (a) BartletVs 

Orota^ion s (b) an encyclopedia (c) an atlas (d) the 

World Almanac . 

Vol 
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9. The catalog is the most useful tool in the library 

> 

hecaus.e (a) it gives one the titles of all the books 
an author has ever written; (b) it is a guide by 
c author, title and subject to all the books in the 

f 

. library I (c) it is arranged alphabetically. 

10. The reference book which gives a broad overview of a 
subject through brief articles telling the important 
people, places, and events is called the (a) atlas 

(b) encyclopedia (c) thesarus (d) card catalog. 

11. The reference book that provides information about 
words, their spelling, meaning, and punctuation is 
called (a) an encyclopedia (b) a book of quotations 

(c) a dictionary (d) a thesarus. 

12. To get a listing of books written by the author Jack 
London, you would look in the (a) Readers' Guide 

(b) almanac (c) Contemporary Authors. 

13. The origin of the saying "Two heads are better than 
one- can be' found in (a) the card catalog (b) a 
biographical dictionary (c) Bartlett's (d) Grane;er's 
Poetry . 

Ik, A thesarus contains (a) synonyms (b) maps (c) names 
of magazines.. 

15. The author, of the poem "Crossing the Bar" can be found 
in (a) the vertical file (b) r^ranger's Poetry (c) a 
thesarus . 

16. A microfiche is a film card containing information found 
in (a) magazines (b) encyclopedias (c) dictionaries. 

ERIC -^^ 
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17. A filing cabinet^ location of pamphlets and bulletins 
is the (a) card catalog (b) globe (c) microfiche 

(d) vertical file. 

> 

18. Our library subscribes to the following newspapers 

1 

(a) Elkhart Truth (b) South Bend Tribune (c) Goshen 
News (d) none of the above (e) all of the above. 



\ 
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KUSICt ■ 
(SLIDE ifl 
{SLIDE rf2 
(SLIDE if3 
(SLIDE j?^ 



(SLIDE ^5 



(SLIDE ifS 



(SLIDE .r7 



SLIDE/TAPE SCRIPT 

SPYRO-liyRA - MORNINJ DANCE 
FOCUS ) ' 
FICTION AND FACT) 
CONCORD MEDIA CENTER) 
STUDENT ENTERING) 

THE CONCORD HIGH SCHOOL MEDIA CENTER »/ELC0ME3 
YOU TO A TOUR 0? ITS FACILITIES AND MTERIAI5. 
YOU WILL SPENT) MNT ENJOYABLE HOURS IN THIS AREA 
DURING YOUR HIGH SCHOOL YEARS FOR STUDYING AND 
LEISURE READING, 
STUDENT AT CARD CATALOG) 

UPON ENTERING THE I.'iEDIA CENTER, THJ2 FIRST THING 
YOU SEE DIRECTLY AHEAD OF YOU IS THE CARD 
CATALOG. THIS LOOKS LIKE A LARGE PIECE OF FUR- 
NITURE V/ITH LiANY SmLL DRA//ERS. ON THE FRONT 
OF THE DRA*.VERS ARE LETTERS IDENTIFYING THE 
CONTENTS OF EACH DRAWER. AS THE LETTERS SHOW, 
THE DRAV/ERS- ARE IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER. 
CARD CATALOG DRAV/ER) 
, THE CARD CATALOG IS A KEY TO ALL BOOKS TO BE 
FOUND IN THE MEDIA CENTER. THE CARDS IN THE 
CARD CATALOG ARE FILED IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER, 
MUCH LIKE YOUR FRIENDS ' NAMES ARE LISTED IN 
THE TELEPHONE BOOK. 
AUTHOR CARD) 

THE AUTHOR CARD IS FILED IK THE CARD CATALOG 







• 


■ i * " , • 
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DRA-./ER ACCORDIi^JG TO THE AUTHOR'S LAST WkVx., 








NOTE THE CALL NUKiBER IN THE UPPER LEr'T HAND 








CORNER. IT WILL BE IN THE SAME PLACE ON THE 








TITLE AND SUBJECT CARD. THE CALL NUMBERS ARE 








THE DEV/EY DECIMAL NUL^ERS PLUS THE FIRST LETTERS 






/ 


OF THE AUTHOR'S LAST NAME. 




(SLIDE #8 


TITLE CARD) 








THE TITLE CARD IS FILED BY THE FIRST IMPORTANT 








WORD IN THE TITLE OF THE BOOK. DON'T LOOK FOR. 


\ 






A. AN. OR THE. AN EXAMPLE i THE ENTERPRISING 








AMERICANS WOULD BE FILED IN THE E'S FOR ENTER- 








PRISING . 




. (SLIDE #9 


SUBJECT CARD) 








THE SUBJECT CARD IS FILED BY THE FIRST rfORD OF 








THE SUBJECT. IF YOU DO NOT FIND THE EXACT 








SUBJECT IN THE CARD CATALOG, USE JUDGI/IINT IN • 








. CHOOSING A REUTED SUBJECT. FOR EXAMPLE, IF 








YOU WISH INFORMATION ABOUT SATELLITES, TRY 








SPACE. - - 




(SLIDE 


no 


STUDENT AT VERTICAL FILE) 




« 




CONTINUING ON OUR TOUR AROUND THE Tv2DIA CENTER, 








YOU WILL SEE 3REEN NZTAL FILING CABINETS V/HICH 








ARE CALLED THE VERTICAL FILE. HERE YOU WILL 








FII>ID INFORUTION ON A WIDE-RANGE OF SUBJECTS 








IN BULLETINS, PALiPHLETS, AND CLIPPINGS. . 

< 




(SLIDE 


ni 


DRAV/ER 0? VERTICAL FILE) 








THE VERTICAL FILE IS AN EXCELLIiNT SOURCE OF 
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CURRENT INFORiaTION OK POPULAR SUBJECTS. THE^H 
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Period ." 

Date " ~ 



HArms-ON ASSIG^'^3KT for self-guided tour 

.Choose two questions from each section to complete. 

ATLAS 

1. On what page would you find a map of the United States 
in the Hammond v/orld Atlas ? ; 



2. On what page is there a map of India in the Rand kcNally 

Atlas ? 

3t V/hat is the copyright date of the Hammond V/orld Atlas ? 



k. V/hat is the copyright date of Rand McNallv Atlas ? 
5« How many atlases are in our collection? , v 



READERS* GUIDE 

1. In what periodical can an article about Bob Hope be 

. f6und? 

2. ' Spor II is the abbreviation for v/hat magazine? 



3# •Vho publishes Readers' Guide ? / 



k. V/hat is the latest issue of Readers' Guide? ^ 
5# Sai; R is the abbreviation for what magazine? 



VERTICAL FILE 
It Name a subject heading under D# 
2# Name a subject heading under G# 
3« Name a subject heading under K. 
4, Name a subject heading under Z. 
5« i;ame a subject heading under T# 



. : - ' 17 — ■ 
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^ CARD CATALOG 

s 

Give a subject listing in the card catalog that begins 

with G. I ■ 

Give the title of a book v/ritten by Emily Bronte. 

What 3 s the call number of the book Rascal ? 

What is the title of a book of poems by Sandburg? 

\ 1 , — — 

! 

Give the name of a book about Indiana • 

i 

\ 



NSV/SPAPSRS 

V/hat is the volume number of yesterday's Elkhart Truth ? 

j 

What was the headline on yesterday's South Bend Tribune ? 



Who is the editor of the Elkhart Truth ? 

Who is the editor of the South Bend Tribune ? 

At what address is the Goshen Nev/s printed? 



PERIODICAL S 

What is the date of the current issue of the Yankee? 



V/ho is on the cover of U«S, News and World Report ? 



./here is Sports Illustrated kept? 



\. ICO 



Period. 
Jate 
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9th Grade Me.dia Center P6sttes$ 

1. The Readers* Guide is (a) a list of good books to read} 
(b) a book on English literature; (c) an index to 
articles in periodicals; (d) a catalog of books v/hich 
should be in. every library. 

2. In the library classification system each book is 
assigned a ^ • 

3» The World Almanac is especially useful in looking up 
ma'terial about (a) astronomy (b) new books (c) current 
events '(d) up-to--date statistics. 

4. To find out what books the library has about South 
America, one should (a) look among the geography books; 

(b) consult the card catalog; (c) ask the geography 
teacher. 

5. The main reason for teaching students how to find 
material in the library is (a) to save work for the 
•librarian; (b) to, make the student more independent; 

(c) to enable the student to broaden his/her knowledge; 

(d ) to prepare the student to conduct a school library. 

6. Books in the library are arranged by (a) subject 

/ 

(b)/author (c) size (d ) color. 



7. The name of the governor of Indiana is best found out 
by consulting (a) V/ho*s v/ho in America (b) the Readers * 
Guide (c) an encycloperia. 

8f The best place to look for maps is in (a) Bartlett *s 

f 

Quotations (b) an encyclopedia (c) an atlas (d) tho 
World Almanac . 

Er|c IGi 
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9# The catalog is the- most useful tool in the library 
because- (a) it gives one the titles of all the booTcs 
an author has ever writtenj (b) it is a guide by 
author, title and subject to all the books in the 
library; (q) it is arranged alphabetically. 
10# The reference book which gives a l)road overviev/ of a 
subject through brief articles telling the important 
people, places, and events is called the (a) atlas 

(b) encyclopedia (c) thesarus (d ) card catalog. 

11. The reference book that provides information about 
words, their spelling, meaning, and punctuation is 
called (a) an encyclopedia (b) a book of quotations 

(c) a dictionary (d ) a thesarus. 

12. To get a listing of books written by the author Jack 
London,, you would look in the (a) Readers* Guide 
(b) almanac (c) Contemporary Authors . 

13. The origin of the saying "Two heads are better than 
one" can be found in (a) the card catalog (b) a 
biographical dictionary (c) Bartlett's (d ) Granger's 
Paetrv . 

A thesarus contains (a) synonyms (b) maps (c ) names 
of magalines. 

15. .The* author of the poem "Crossing the Bar" can be found 
in (a) the vertical file (b) Granger's Poetry (c) a' 
thesarus. 

tL6. A microfiche is a film card containing information found 
in (a) magazines (b) encyclopedias (c) dictionaries. 
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A filing cabinet location of pamphlets and bulletins 
ic the (a) card catalog (b) globe (c) microfiche 
(d) vertical file. 

Our library subscribes to the following newspapers 
(a) Zlkhart Truth (b) South Bend Tribune (c) Goshen 
News (d) none of the above (e) all of %he above. 
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REFERENCE BOOK . 
■' :rbT^-^'*'*. encvclopedi are different froTi the u^ual kind. • 

y.h^.' " '^•npvcl'^oediari come in sets, but the. entire set deals 
; ,^2e, subject such as sci ence . 




Ha3t/itor!i ^7 

REFERENCE BOOK . 



PAGE FROM. HiHO'S WHO IN AMERICA 
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READERS '' GUIDE 

SAWiPLE ENTRY • • 

.. Information is, indexed by subject headings. 
EX^IRCISE 

.., ' How to have a better figure. '11 Redbook 

. ' ■ . -120:75-82 Mr. 8 '63 ~ ■ . 

' Projectryour fisture. B. Gierke, il. Ladi ' 
'Home J 80:73-6+ S '63 

- ^ 

" Explanation of the first s-ample: 

■ An /illustrated .article on the subject 
exerpise entitled "Haw to Have a Better - 
Figure" will be found i,n volume 120 of 

' 'Red4)o6k magaz^-ine,. pages:. 75-82 in the 
March 8, 1963 issue. 

Explanation of the second example: 
/ An illustrated article on the subject 
• / exercise entitled "Project: Your Figure'" 
'/ written by B. Clerke will be found in 

■volume 80* of -Ladies Home Journal, pages- 
[ 73-76 (continued on later pages of the 
r" same issue) in the September 1963 issue. 



- ' ■ -DICTIONARY- INF. ORW.TI ON 

FOREIGN WORDS AND PHRASES . cDaif^^^"*^"""^^^''^ 




BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 
EOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION 



n 



Geographical information 




Moose head Lake tmobs'hed ) , a lake in central Mains. 
36 mi. long: 120 sq . mi . 

Mi.chel-an.ge-lo(mrkel an' lo' It.) n. 1475-1564, 
Italian sculptor, painter, ar^chitect^nd poet. 

Foreign phrases Biographical informctfon 

re p'^dez s'il vous plait(ra pon'da sel voo pla'Fr. Ra 
pon da'sel voo pleO See R.S.V.Jr. 



<+ 

<+ 
O 



table d'hoteCta'ble dot ta'b'l); pi. tables D Hote 
rr lit., table of the landlord] 1. A common table for . 
Leks at a hotel. 2. A meal in a '^f ^aurant, hot.l, or 
E^ie^like. for which one ,pays a fixed price.^^Xf A LaCar|.^e). 

1C3 ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Pe ri od ^: 

Date 

9th Grade Reference Skills V/orksheet 
Points possible 1^ 
To be completed in the CHS Kedia Center during one 
class. period • 

Complete two specifically assigned questions from 
each section* 

Card Cfttalo/? 

1# V/ho wrote the book Kiutinv on the Bounty ? Who published 
it and when?.. 

2* Give the author ^ title and call number of one fiction 
book about hagfthflll> 

3* Sterling North wrote a book about an animal • What was 
the animal and the title of the book? 

i^. Who wrote Uncle Tom's Cabin ? 

Encyclopedias 

1# Herbert Hoover received his education at what college? 



2. V/hat are the natural resources in Indiana?. 



;u V/hat is the name of the largest diamond ever discovered? 



4» V/hom did Pocahantas marry?, '•/hen? 



Name _ 
Period 
Date _ 
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9th GRADE IffiDIA CENTER SELF-SVALUATIOK TiiST 
This test will receive two points for each question if your 
answer is written in a complete sentence. 

1. Explain v/hat new information about libraries and refer- 
ence materials you learned during the unit. 

I 

2. If there is an area of library study which you feel you 
do not completely understand, .explain what it is. 

3. V/hat was the most difficult assignment in the unit for 

you to complete? , — 

Why? ♦ , . 



h, V7hat was the easiest part of the unit for you to com- 
plete? — 

v/hy? , 



Prom the presentations given by Mrs. Stork and Mrs. Halt, 
from v/hich method did you more easily learn i 
. slide-tape presentation 

^lecture, transparencies, .and discussion 

worksheets in the media center 
V/hy did you select the one you did? If there is more 
than one answer, state it and explain. 



6. 



'./hat is your attitude toward our media center at this 
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A Two Week Uziit Teaching Hig^ School Students 
io Detect Native American Stereotypes in 
American Literature and Films 
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INTRODTICTIQN 

This mimmer ve received a grant from the National Endowment 
of the Humanities to vozk at Ball State University under the 
direction of Dr. Bruce Kizkham and Mr, Neal Coil on a research 
pzojeot designed to enhance the relationship between the Eo^^ish 
teacher and the librarian in the hig^ school and to develop a 
program for application in the English classroom and the libiraxy, 

Vbxch has been done in the last feu years in instructing 
students in black stereotypes and also in black ethnic literature* 
But relatively few units have been designed to instruct hi^ 
school students on^ Native Americans as stereotypes in our 
literature or as contributors to our literature. As Anna 
Stensland stated in the lvitxx>duction to her 1979 edition of 
Literatuire by and about the American Indian « "There aire at least 
three good reasons for the study of Indian authors and themes 
in the English classroom. First* the Indian is an essential 
part of our American history and literature... Second* the 
Indian has always furnished inspiration and characters for the 
classic writers and works from American literature.... Third* 
American Indians* with their spiritual oneness* their concept 
of the sacred hoop* have much to teach modem youth.... 

Both of U8 teach in predominantly white suburban higji 
schools where the students lack direct contact with the Native 

American. Ve realize that students develop their attitudes 

1 •^/^^ 
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troa contact with maxsy groups — church, family, peers, and the 
media. Thn school controls very little of the mass of iixfprmation, 
or oisinfoxoation, that innundates the students. Since "books 

' tend to project the" views, perspectives and historical interpre- 

\ ■ 2 

tation of the dominating racial group," we will try to teach 

students to analyte what they read and hope that the practice 

will cany over to other areas of their lives. 

As Marshment has 'stated. 

Literature has a special asd powerful role to play in 

the perpetuation of ideologieB*.*. The idea that lit- 

exatxixe, as •art* is somehow sepaiate from, even •above,' 

the conoems of everyday social and political life is 

now widely recognized as a fallacy. ••• Literature 

is a human social activity, like any other activity, 

3 

reflecting and influencing the whole society,-^ 

Because l>ooks with racial stereotypes contribute to the 
harmful concept of racial superioity by the vhite group and 
nferioity by the minority racial group, we feel there is a place 
in the classroom for teaching students to read fiction not only 
for the us\»al plot, setting, motivation of characters, and theme, 
but also for the distorted images of racial minorities enbedded 
in the story* Hence, students will begin to read on a more 
sophisticated level of dis^Lriminatioxu 
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It !■ •■peelally iaportant today "that we avoid the stereo- 
type of- »the aavage redman' aa Native Americans try to 'usher 
in* a new economic, political and social era for their people 

To correct inaccurate images of the Native American, the 
National Council of Teachers of EnaJLlsh at its annual conference 
in Kansas City in 1978 passed a resolution to promote Native 
Aaazloan literature end culture from kindergarten through college 
urging that toaoher training Institutions provide adequate pre> 
paration for teachers of Native Aaeriean lit. -ature and culture.^ 

Almost fifty years earlier in 1927 the Grand Council of 
Anerioan Indians nade a similar reoom^endatlon to the mayor of 
Ghloagoi "We ask only that our story be tdd in fairness. We 
do not ask you to overlook vhat ve did, but we do ask you to 
understand it*"^ 



REVIEW OP THE LITERATDEB . 

Several studies have been done on Native Aaerlcan stereo- 
types in American fiction within the last decade. Shames, after 
iaalyzin^ popular fiction from I89O to 1950. concluded that Native 
inerlcan stereotypes "decreased markedly" after World Warl and 
that after the 191*0' s the "image of the Indian was given signif- 
icance as part of our national culture and as a ma;jor character 
in the mainstream of American literature."'^ 

Stensland found several negative stereotypes of the Indian 
In literature read hy children and adolescents, including per- 
vasive stereotypes in longfellow's "Hiawatha," Cooper's Leatheiw 
.stocking Tales, and Bradford's Journals . She suggested that lit- 
erature containing a more balanced view of the Indian become a 
part of every junior and senior hifih school curriculum.® 

Stensland' 8 work has been reinforced by Txoy. She examined 
nine novels from the 1930' s and thirteen novels from the 1960's 
and found that both sets of novels presented the Indian in trad- 
Itional dress and body decoration, as smelly, spesklng broken 
En^lBh, and retaining the contradictory images of the cruel, ' 
warring savage as opposed to the "noble but naive native. 

Townsend's analysis of recent children's fiction found that 
.the Native American stereotype was changing from the "thieving, 
lying, smelly 'varalt' of thirty years ago" to the victim of the 
white nan's cruelty. "The white man has become the cruel eneny. 
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holdins the Indian children virtual captives of federal school 8.... 
However, ahe did find that recently published children's stories 
do retell histoiy to Vhelp a child offset years of bad television 
and novie films about heroic cowboys and evil Indiana, 

In contrast to Townsend's findings, ?yler complained that 
no non-Indian writer has pertsrayed the Native American accurately 
or fairly in children's literature and concluded that "only American 
Ihdians can tell nbn^Indians what it is to be an Ihdiaxu"^^ 
^ler herself is a Cherokee. 

Cata examined SOU American Indian characters from children's 
fiction published up to 1972 and found that the Indian characters 
followed "certain definable trendSt## according to the period 
of time in which the stories were written," She concluded that 
"most wirters of children's fiction need to provide a more accurate 
picture,"''^ 

Brown analyzed twenty books of children's fiction written 
between 1963 and 1973 and found that "American Indians,,, are 
generally depicted very positively and in a dignified fashion," 
Brown says that "althoii^ stereotypes remain, the most predom- 
inant ones are complimentary in natxxre," He appears to be in 
disagreement with the others mentioned here when he concluded 
that "the use of stereotypes decreased markediy as the values 

of Indian culture in a pluralistic society and its contribution 

13 

to American life were emphasized," 

Ve found no teaching units on detecting stereotypes 
specif ictOLly for non-Native American hi^ school students. 



Anthony Kaxuia* 8 xainl ocmrse providedlvorkshops for training 
teachers to develop wits on ethnic literature - in the elementary 
and secondary claesroozDS. However, it did not focue on 

stereotyping* ^ * ^ ^ 

Tht Coimcil on Interracial Books for Children publishes 
many materials dealing with racial biases and attitudes* On© 

- of their works, Pnleamlng .^Indian^* Stereotypes^ > is a teachings 
' unit for elementaiy teacheris arid children' b librarians to help 

then rid children of urifavorahle stereotypes. We have found 
" this unit helpful in givinff direction to our own unit. 

Tiedt and Tiedt in their college textbook on multicultural 
education included a unit designed for ^elementary and Junior 
hi^ 'schooL students. -Although many of the id6as appeared work- 
able (the study of Indian words in our language), some seemed 
antithetical to the' objectives — appreciating others* culture 
J/ . and breaking down stereotypes* For instance, a plan' offered 
as an "exciting way to develop a study" suggested that the 
diildren tum the classroom into an Indian campground with a 
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campfire in the middle leaving room forv/^the chief's teepee*" 
Ohis idea makes as' nnich sense as playing Jewish, or Baptist, or 
Ceim^. Purtheinore, ve did not find mention of present '"day 
JMiaxi life or literature. N. Scott Momaday, a Pulitzer I^ize 

- winning Native American author, was not mentioned, 
Gilley, at trii»^National Conference of Teachers of EngLish, 

Conference of Langua^ and Literature, November 21, 1976f pre- 



simted a nine veek multi-^nedia unit for use with Native American 
' hi^ school students* In this unit students examine onz^ films 
and Bozne "books td recognize, five main Native American stereotypes* ' 
^e unit was sketchily developed on a week by veek basis* indicating 
vAuit is to be studied, listing discussion questions and report 

topics, and piroviding methods of evaluation of student leaming:*'''^ 

! 

Althoufiji Gill^^B unit approached our tmit's requirements 
in some ways, it did not serve the same student population nor 
did it fall within the two veek time frame we required^ 

Ve have developed a two week unit with daily lesson plans 
for non-Native American ptudents for insexrtion into a faig^ 
school literature course^ In addition, we devised an instrument 
for the students to use in detecting Native American stereotypes ; . 
in their reading* As a corrective, we incorporated examples of 
poetzy written a Native American and a film presenting an 
accurate picture of one tribe* e lifestylos* The appendices 
contain the pre-test, the instrument for student use, a descrij)^ 
tion of seven stereotypes, an axmotated bibliography for student 
book analyses, a list of optional student investigations, 
transparency originals, copies of all haxidouts and teaching 
materials, asid a sttident course evaluation form* 



i Ti^O MEEK UNiT TBACHINC HIGH SCHOOL STUDEtlTS 
TO CESECT NATIVE AMEBICAN STEREOTmiS 



IN AMEIRICAN LITERATDHE AND FILM 
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Ob.iectiveo for the Two Veek Ifait 

13ie tmit has been so constructed that by the end of the two weeks ^ 
the students shonld be able to 

!• identify seven Kative ^American stereo^rpes from selections of 

American ll;terature and film* 
2« utilize the instrument devised to detect these oteroo^^es* 
3* describe Kative Americans with enou^ detail to delineate them 

as Individuals* , 

distinguish between negative and positive stereotypes* 
5* conclude that both negative and positive stereotypes are 
distc^rtions* 

&^ inf ei^, that attitudes are unwittingly built from stereotypes* 
7# ^ recognize tlje yarie*^ of Kative American cultures* 
8* reoognlze N4tive Americans as contributors to American literature* 
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T;ay one 
Ains : 

Elicit in a paper and pencil pre^-test Btudonts' attitudes 
tovaxd Native Jlmericans* 
2. Begin exploring the concept of stcroc-t^cs. 

RrocediireB : 

1* To launch the unit use the pre«»test to aesei^ft present attitudes 
toimxd Native Americans he?.d by the sLudents. Do not mention 
stereotypes at this points 

Item one - Distribute dittos of the pre-test (see app., p. A l)» 
Without erE^.anation and asking students to withhold their names 
from the paper, have class draw a picture of an Indisi.' pe2>- 
forming an' activity* 3!ell the class this is an exercise, not* 
a test* 

Item, two - Ask class to finish this stem In-three ways: 

An Indian 

Item three - OSi an .over-head projector show a typed list of 
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Katz and Braly terms a«id ask each student to select five 
they f^el describes Indians (see app», p*A 2)» 

Item four - Ask class to. list five descriptive terms not 

found on Katz and Braly • s list to describe Indians* 

Item five ^ List as many Indian tribes as possible* I 

Tcct should take about twenty minutes* When the class is 

finished, collect the papers and keep them for use at th^ 

end of the unit. 



2* Discussion - Since students will want to know what these 
e^cezcises are for, e^qplain that the class is going to study 
the way labels axe applied to groups and individuals within 
the group. Ask students who have had the experience of enterlrig 
a new school to raise their hands. Mention that it nnist he 
difficult when others seem' t6 loiow each other, \fliat process 
is going on as you, che new student, look at the others and 
they look at you? Elicit the response that the others are 
trying to see what you are^ like. How can th?y tell if they 
want to talk to you? How can you tell if you want to he friendly 

to them? Elicit response that initial judgnent is hased on 

0 

appearance, clothes, looks, manners. Ask class to identify 
three or four m ^i n groups at the high school. * Make a hoard 
listing of the groups and discuss the tiraits, clothes, and 
appearance distinguishing these groups. How mifi^t a new- 
comer react to heing slotted into one of these groups hased 
on simply * superficial behavior, traits, or appearance? 
In preparing: the students for their assignment, explain that 
Aunt Bessie was in a similar situation when she was returned 
to her white rSiftiVes^-fifier^a^ forty years as an Indian 
captive* ^ , 

Assignment g 

Class will read Dorothy Johnson* s '^Lost Sister," in ^he 
Heroic Spirit^ ed. Catherine Kyers and Franklin Ityers, Enfi^Lewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Preniice-H^l, 1978, pp. 12-21. 
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Pay Two 
Aims: 

1. Enlarge upon the concept of stereotypes vrith "Lost Sister*" 

2. EstAbiifih a formal definition of 'stereotype." 

3* Qarify the meaning by applying the term to several examples. 

Brocedtrres : 

1. dJo enlarge irpoa the concept of stereotypes two central questions 
vill be discussed: 1. How did the various characters view 
Aunt Bessie? 2. How did the perception of Aunt Bessie by • 

the young narrator change at different times in the stoxy 

and what forces broufijit about the change? Following Loban* s 

^hree levels of understandirjg fiction, begin with level 1 • a con- 

• siderfiition of what happened in the stoiy. Level 2 continues 

with some tentative interpiretations of the relationship of 

the characters to Aunt Bessie. At level 3 students can 

19 

find the forces changing the boy's perceptions. ^ See chart 
on next page. 

2. To establish a formal definition of the word "sterootype," show 
the definition on • the 'transparency . (see app., p. A 3)», 
Explain thtt stereotypes .are pat Judgments based on too little 
data and^ therefore, are a form of oversimplified thinking. 
Althou^ stereotypes may arise from ignorance rather than malice, 
they can be hMmful; ^ 



THREE LEVELS FOR TJHDERSTAIIDDIG FICTION 


Jievel 1 


Level 2 - Characters* views 


happened? 


off Aunt Bessie 


Aunt Bessie's z^tiizn 


The three sister's views 


Her adjustment 


Axmt Mary's view 


Her escape 


Major Harris' view 


Her death 


Interpreter's view 




Boy's mother's view 




Boy's view 



Level 3 - Forces bringing about boy's change 

Aunt Bessie's behavior 
Aunt Bessie's self sacrifice 
Boy's life experiences 
Changing historical olroumstanoes 
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3. tiee examples such as these to clarify; 
Bed heads have quick tempers* 
Blondes have more fUn* 
Italians make good opera singers. 
Teen-agers are wild drivers. 
Girls can't do ^sath. 
A long nose is a sign of an aristocrat* 

Class shoTild acknowledge that although there aay he some truth 
in some of these statements 9 no assumption can he made that 
the trait applies Jbo all members of the group. Have class find 
favorable stereotypes* How, if favorable, can they be harmful? 
Mention some stereotyped images of ethnic groups: 
the Kexican with sombero taking a siesta all day, 
the black stable b<v statue posted a driveway ready to 
take your horse for yqu, 

the wooden Indian statue with arms folded and blanket wrapped 
around him standing outside a tobacco or drug store, or 
ask class how they drew the picture of the Indian on the pre-test. 
At this point, show the ^example and discussion transpairenoy (see 
app*f P* 3 A). 

•Assignment : 

Write a paragraph of l50 words giving an example of a stereotype 
applied to you, your group, or another croup you observed. What 
effect did it have on you? 

Ifateriale i 

Transparencies defining **stereotype" and giving examples, 
OvaAead projector 1 S 3 



Day three 



Alas; • 

\. Distribute and explain "Detection Devices^ for Native American 



/ 

/ 



Stereotypes*" 

2* Pijad ohvious Native American stereotypes in picture hooks for 
childr^. 

3* Apply detection de/ices to "Lost Sister." 



>ty^" 



Procedures : 

1. Show the definition of "stereot^e" on the oveiiiead and have 
some of the paragraphs writtei/for homework read. See if in- 
deed the students are gi\in£^ examples of stereotypes. Bxplaln 
that the study of Native American stereotypes in literature is 
to hegixu The first step is learning to use the instrument. 
Distribute the dittos of "Detection Devices for Native American 

^ Stereotypes" .see app., pp. A li-6). Using slides, describe 
each of the seven Indian stereotypes from ditto t "Descriptions 
of the Saven Native Ani6rican Stereotypes" (see app. pp. A 7-11 )• 

2. Yotur librarian has found fifteen or so copies of children^ s 
p.ict\xre books with Native American stereotypes. These books 

. . should be distributed to rthe students t who working in pairs t 
will find examples of several of .the stereotypes. , 

3. Still working in pairs, the students apply the detection 
irtstruaent to Aunt Bessie, who althouflji white is essentially 

, an Indian, and to the interpreter. 
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Class to finish at home activity number three. 

liaterialo : 

^— — \ 

Dittos of "Detection Devices for Native American Stereotypes** 
Dittos of "Description of Seven Native itaerican Stereotypes" 
Book cart with 1$ or so picture books from list 
Oveihead projector 

Transparency with definition of "stereotype" 

/ 

/ 

/ 
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STULEKT ATTITUDES TOV/AHD NATIVE AMERICANS 
PKE-TEST 

A* In the allotad epacet plea«^: draw a simple picture of an Indian 
doing some type of activity* 



B« Complete the following sentence three times* 
1 • An Indian 



2» An Indian 
3* An Indian 



C. Prom the list of words on the oveiiiead projector, choose five worda 
which you feel describe Indians. 

'1. h. ^ 

2- 5- 

3. 

Id. Prom your owxi imagination, choose five words (not found on the above 
list) which you feel describe Indians. 

> 1_ U. 

2- S. 

3. . 

E# Use' the' remalndeiS'-bf thistsheei to list as many' Indian tribes as 
you' ca:^ remember. 
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DETECTION DEVICES FOR NATIVE JU-IEE]:CA1I STEREOTYPES 

Bock Title 

Author 



First copyright 



Section .1 

1» Is a. specific nation .identified? 

2. Axe specific customs mentioned? 

3* Are customs presented in an uzAiiased fashion? 

U* Are tho rations located geographically correot? 

$• 'Are different lev^e of intelligence and skill 
identified with Native Americans? 

Are any positions of power or influence in the 
white society held Ij Native Americans? 

Suh Total 



Yes No NA 



Section II 

1. Are cultural traits presented as being hereditary 
from generation to generation? 

2. Is the speech of the Native AmeuTican ridiouled? 

3* Do the white characters solve the problems of 
the Native Americans? 

k^ Does the Native American do all the forgiving? 

5» Are Native Americans considered to tlie "the problem'*? 

6. Are important historical facts omitted? 

7* Does the Native American have to be im overachiever 
to be admired by Whites? 

8» Does the Native American make some type of 
sacrifice for a white man? 

9* Does the book allow both sides of a Native 
American/White conflict to be seen? 

Sub Total 



r 



Yes No, NA 



Biased - 

# yes responses Sec» II 

# xio responses Sec» I 



' Unbiased 

# yes responses Sec. I 

# no responses Sec» II 
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TOTALS 
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Character Analysis 

c 

t 

A« What ±B the name of the Kative American you will analyze? 

3* 'Ibsportance of character in this l)Ook (circle appropriate number^ 
one being the main character) 1 2 3 I4 other 

C« Physical traits (circle one from each set) 
. Sex: -male female 
Ag&i child teenager adult elderly 
Appearance: ^ Pretty/Handsome nondescript ugly 

!)• Status position 

Occupation : 

2. Economic level: Poor Average Wealthy 

3« Education (circle one) ELem. Jr. E. H.S. College Kone 

E« List at least five Kats and Braly terms which describe your 
chosed character. 

1. 6. 

2. 7. 

3* 8. 

I4. \ 9. [ 

5; • 10. 



7. V/ho stereotypes the Native American character? (circle one or more) 

_ 1. the author 2. a main character 3. a minor character 

C. Quote a passage from the .book (or film) vhich reveals your chosen 
characteir*B dominant trait, (incltxde page numbers) 



lb', 



Troa this list of atoreotypca, circle the one that beat fits your 
character most of the tiae. 



1. 


Uoble Bed Han 


u. 


Faithful Companion 


2. 


Mood-thlrs'^ Savage 


5. 


Boautiful Indian Maiden 


3. 


Victim 


.6. 


3hdian Squaw 




a. Cigar-store Jndian 


7. 


Searcher for Identity 




b. Lazy Ijodian 


• 






c. Dnu)ken Indian 








d. Vanishlnj; Indian 







If you feel that other atereotypea alao appjy to thia cha»?'»terr:at 
aotoe point in tlie book, liat them and explain your sreasons* You 
may alao uae thia apace to relate another character* a. atereotype. 



Vhat T7 character \rould like this book? JIame: 

Program: . 



Vhat ia the nationality of the author? 



"Haa aheA* lived or woiked with Native Anericnna? Yes 



No 



Do you feel the author ia qualified to write about xiative Anerican life? • j 
Yea No Why? 



DESCHIPTIONS OP THE SEVEN 
NATIVE JIMERICJIN STEREOTYPES 

Several people have attempted to delineate "^the types of Native 
Acierican stereotypes foimd ir\ American literature. They have ranged 
from Hazel V. Hertzberg* s identification of three types to Sandy 
Gilley^s five* images » to Anna Stensland^s identification of seven 
types* 'I ' ' * . ' 

In order tp simply yoiir task of recognizing Native American 



stereotypes 9 we 



have catagorized seven different images, synthe^ 



sizing ideas from Stensland, Gilley and Hertzherg. 

OME: ^ The Nohle Bed image first appeared in American 

literature at a time when tihite men respected the native I'f.festyle. 

*^It pictures the Indian as- living in a simple , happier state, in 

harmony with the vorLd of nature. He is proud, silent, loyal, 

..... M 
honorable, reverent, and magnarlmoust ^ Even with these admirable 

traits, th^ native American was still expected eventually to 

succumb to the corruption of civilization. This image has again '..a 

become popular in our fiction, as witnessed by the wise character 

of Cochise in Blood Brother. The Noble Red Man stereotype is a 

- positive one, but not a realistic one* ITot all native Americans 

behave in this^fashion. 

TWO: The Blood-thiafsly Savage, the next image to appear in our 

literature, was described as "merciless, cruel, dirty, lying, violent, 

• 2 

implacable, vengeful, full of duplicity and guile." He is often 
pictured as wearing scalps on his belt and war paint on his face. 
He seems to have no redeeming social values* Obviously, this is 
^^the^most^negatiye stereotype for Native Americans, and the easiest 
to recoguize in literature. l^ce$ientlyr-the^asons for the Native 
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Americans' behavior Is omitted from the text. One needs only to 

, Bention the many movies and television piogxams depicting Custer's 
I last Stand and Sitting Bull for students to imagine thousands of 
Indian Savages in war paint and on horseback ominouslj^ circling 
the "good guys," 

t™B: The next Native American stereotype in American ' 
. literature is the Victim. This is actually a combination of several 
.different images; the Cigai-store Indian,, the Bruiiken Indian, the 
lazy Indian, and the .Vanishing Indian. ThTci^krweTore Indian is 
viewed as stonefaced, unable to apeajc ^language fluently,^ silent , 
and unobtrusive. "In Howard I^t'e The Last Frontier , the 
■Indians sometimes speak something that resembles a false black .• 
dialect: 'Dey already dead, dey say. '"^ 

The Drunken Indian, another image in this group, seems to 
be a comic relief character in many ways. His sole purpose 
in life is to find a white man who will .give him liquor. The 
Drunken Indian nay also be seen as part of the Blood-thirsty ' 
. Savage image when, after becoming drunk^ he goes on a rampage, 
kUling any White settler he can find. / 
The Lazy Indian image is closely related to the Drunken / 
Indian, and is sometimes found in the same dharacter. The Laay / 
Indian inage developed.-from the idea that since Indians did not /till 
the land, spent a lot of time hunting (seen by the Whites as a /sport), 
and wandered from, site to site, they were shiftless. and' lazy. ^ 
The last image Qf this group is the Vanishing Indian. / 
.These are the Native Americans to be pitied because they hav4 
become the true victims of civilization. They are pushed fijm 
"reeervation to emaHor xeservatioj,j^|beir families and frieLds 



Bxe dying, and there eeems -to be no hope for their future. This 
stereotype has been seen in the Faulkner character, Sam Fathers, who 
is, the last of his nation. All of the Victim stereotypes are 
negative images of Native Americans, because they play on the 
.sympathy of the reader. Native Americai^ are depicted as havUig 
w control over their own lives; \mitea haVe to take care of them. 

POTR: Olhe fourth sterebtype is the Faithful Companion^ another 
image easily detected. The obvious example is Tonto, of the Lone 
Banger television series. The Faithful Companion is a friend and/ 
or servant of a white man. ° The white person is the decision maker 
and leader. .T^e Native -Jimerican ^ways follows his friend's 
directions. A sli^t variation to this image is what Sandi Gilley 
calls the -TJncle Tom-Tom". or "Apple, '^oi' which the Nitive American 
. gives up his values and lifestyle to adopt the white man!s values, hence 
to become a "white-washed Indian."^ - This stereotype may even 
call for the Native American -to betray his. own people or risk 
his own life in older to sive the life of his white friend. 
FIVE: Usually, Tosde characters are the main forces in a 
. novel, whether they are antagonists or protagonists. However, 
sometimes, a female will become a central character. When a 
Native American female becomes a main figure in a novel, fehe is^ 
almost always depicted as the Beautiful Indian Maiden.*^ For our 
purposes, an Indian Maiden is a beautiful girl, usuaUy of direct 
descent from a chief, who in some way aids a white person. In 
many resi^ects, she is the female version of the Faithful 
Companion. 

/ • • " ' • 
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STUDENT BrBLIOGRAESy 

Archer, Jules. J^dian Poe. Indian Friend. New Yoiic: Crowell. 1970. 
(BIC, CHS. FCH5) Bg ~" ' ^' ' 

General Eainey destroys his own- axay career when he switches 
fxbm fi^tinfi: the Indiana to fitting for them. Various law 
casesf involving Indians and whites are cresented in this 
factual book. " • . 

Arnold, Elliott. Blood Brother. New Yorks Hawthorn Books. 1950. 
(IMC . CHS, PCHg) filP- » 7P . 

*■ ■ i 

Blood Brother tells, of the friendship which developed between 

Tom Jeffords, a famous peace maker and Indian agent, and Cochise, 

the well-known chief of the Chiricahiia Apaches. 

Axxiold, Elliott. The C a mp Grant Massacre. New Yoik: Simon and 
Schuster, I976. (IMC. CHS. PCHS) BIP 

A tribe of Aravaipa Apaches, .'led by Chief Esklminzin, 
makes peace with the TT.S. goyemment, and settles four miles 
t from Camp Grariti 1-white vigilante group attacks the Apaches, 
.-killing 125 men, women and children, and take many more children 
slaves. First Lieutenant Whitman, who was instrumental in 
settling the Apaches, is una jle to secure the release of the 
children. 

» • 

Beal, Mea»lll. I Vlll Pic ht No More. Forever. Seattle: University 
of Washington Press, I963. (IMC, CHS, PCHS) BIP 

Thin is a biography of Chief Joseph as well as a histoiy of 
, the >Nez,PeroeB .-Indians. It tells of Chief Joseph's struggle , 
to keep Wallowa Valley for his nation, and his eventual, surrender, 

■Berger, Ohomas. Little Big Man. New York: Belacorte Press. 196U. / 
(mC. CHS, PCHS) BIP ■ ' • 

Jack Crabb, an 111 year old frontiersman, adopted member 
of the Cheyenne nation, and only white survivor of Custer's 
Last Stand, relates his varied life experiences to the authoir. 

Black, Naxxoy B. and Bettb S. Weldman, eds. Vhite on Red: Images 
of the American Indian. Port Washington, New York: Kennikat 
Press, 1976. (mp, CHS, PCHS) BIP 

TbiB is a collection of excerpts from early American authors 
concerning NatiV^ Americans. The exqerpts. Including non- 
fiction, poetry,/ drama and fiction, draw upon the works of 
IrvlBg,Hawthome, Melville, Longfellow, Whitman, Poe, Emerson, 
Pwmklln, Ohoreajx, Twain and others. 
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SIX : If a female Native American* in li"texature is not^a 
Baautiful 3jidian Kaident she i^ an Indian Squaw* /53ie*^ Indian 
Sqiiav carries a papoose on her back| builds teepeeSf l^akes 
breads and generally does all the menial tasks .about tke caxnp* 
Usually the squaw is a background character, unessential to 
the plot* As the squaw ageSf she m^y become the female^ 
version of the Kobl6 Bed Vaxif the Indian Ilatriarch* She is 
wise, but old and u^y,' and her only function is to offer 
wisdom to the younger Indians* 

SEVEN ; ' The final stereotype is the Searcher for Identity* 

This.isUhe newest image to arrive . 1. American literature* - 

The^e searchers are frequently Native Americans who are trying ' 

to fit their cultural values into a white man's society* Their 

Inner struggle is deciding which yalues to keep from each society, 

8 

or how to make the two value systems wozk together* This image 
is shoim in Hal Borland's, When the Legends 3)ie » where a young 
tJte Indian is forced to abandon his old traditions and attend 
a boasrding school* A variation of the Searcher for Identity 
imiage is that of the radical, who rejects either his culture 
•of the White culture and attempts to forge a new value system* 
A popular movie deplctinu -thin imase i»s BUly Jack, 
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' ' 'OPTIONAL STUDENT PROJECTS 

1. Prepare a report on.oi^e«of the Native American nations. 

2. Conduct a small panel dis6ussion on a "book. 

3. Beenaot a key scene from history. 
i|. Compare two books written on the same topic. 

5. Compare two books written by the same author. - 

6* Write a newsflash about a book to stimulate interest in it. 

7. 3>o a painting based on a scene from a book. 

3. Make a frieze based on a book. 

9. Vrite a "book review for the school newspaper. 

' " ' \ - 

10. Prepare a map of the aa»a in a hook and locate the Indian nation on it. 

11. Prepare a report on the development of reser\rations. 

y 12. I^pare en adversaiy court room drama wherein one side represents 

- colonists in early settlement times and one side represents 

the Native Anericaa viewpoint. 

13. ^pare. a report on a: native -American nation which used to live 
in your area. 

\ 

Ik. ^apare the lifestyles of a Native iimerican Reser\ration and a Hack 

15. Prepare a report on Native American music pr art. 

16. . Report on the role of the medicine man. 

17. Heport on the general NatiVe American, attitudes on the relationshin 
of man and nature. ^ 

18. - Heport on nethoda of Native American communication during pioneer days. 

19. Write a biography of a famous Native American. 

20. Report on the alcohol problem amon£r Native Americans. Is there 
really a problem? - , 

• e 

21. Write a radio newscast of Custer's Last Stand. 

• 22. -What have we adapted from the Native^Americans? (art, dress, food) 

■ ' • Co"*?". two nations from different areas. 
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The status quo 
To begin with a discussion about coaching would seem il-^ 
logical because this project is to focus upon the mutual concerns 
of the librarian and the English teacher. Certainly the media 
person is painfully awai'e that many departments and most students 
do not use the resources, search strategies, and expertise., avail- 
able in the media program t'p aid the teaching-learning processes. 
And, of course, the problems in the language arts are proclaimed 
by student apathy, declining grading stkndards, falling SAT scores 
and burgeoning "^back to basics" movements - two of the three R*s 
are language skills. Within the English teacher's colleagues 
seem constantly to wave pooi'ly worded, illogically developed, 
insubstantial and occasionally illegible examples of students* 
work before -the English teacher. The question, sometimes voiced 
and always implied, is v/hat is the English department doing if 
it is nbt -teaching students to read with comprehension and write 
with force and clarity. Considering these dilemmas, why should 
I divert ^'ttention to the coaching arena? The coach is usually 
successful^ From the outset he thinks in terms of team success 
against opponents and individual player mastery oi -concepts and 
skills. What is his formula? What differences exist between 
his program and that of the English teacher and librarian, other 
than a successful outcome? 

Initially, the coaches goals and the community's expectations 
of his program- are deliberately identical - to field masterful 
players who win. Therefore, he ^ can confidently formulate specific 
learning objectives premised on the goal. He can now identify 
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logic-dictated, sequential processes to be learned by players 
» 

as they move toward their individual mastery of the oboe9tive.s. 
Teaching methodology is "prime Socrates." There are diagnostic 
sessions, followed by group instruction, player practice, in- 
dividual evaluation and feedback, individual corrective, measures 
initiated (often tutored by peers and assistant coach), and 
ultimately a high standard of proficiency is demonstrated by 
each player. 

. English teachers cannot afford to ignore the applicable 
revelations in this ^ model, and I am afraid in the past we have. 

.done so.,^, We assume a superior, moralistic pqsture and claim 
that coaching sacrifices the player at the altar of victory. 
What pompous foolishness for us to indulge in, for the indis- 
putable fact, is, that each player is motivated and attains 
higlri levels of compeiejice in mastery of the learning objectives. 
What builds self-worth and motivates learning better than success? , 

oCertainly then we can, admit that our educational goal 
and that of the coach are synonymous . We want students to 
master objectives and thereby savor success. 

Unlike the coach, the' language arts are not as successful 
in identifying and articulating specific, meaningful objectives. 
Our objectives are often not significant to communication or 
urananagable for instruction purposes. The grammar and mechanics 
of the language lend themselves to fairl^clear objectives, eg. dis- 

'^tinguishing nominative case forms of pronoun." Perhaps the relative 
ease in formulating objectives and measuring their attainment are 
pai'tial explanation for our persistent inclusion of them in the 
curriculum although research argues against the relevance of 

EWCmar instruction to effective use. of the language in communicating 
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' The objectives which emerge from an attempt to dissect the 
intense literary experience become slightly unwieldy, eg. to' lead 
student to contact with and understanding of the soul of man! Hope- 
fully, much recent educational research such as that of Benjamin 
Bloom with high intensity learning for mastery and Keller with 
personalized systems of instruction will aid the language program 
with guidelines for relevance, specificity, and managability in ; 
■ .objective formulation. ,^ ^ ' \ 

One very broad, overriding objective has to be that the 
student master communication processes and skills necessary . 
to his becoming a reasoning, sensitive, literate, involved 
Person equipped to continue growing in all* areas of his life. 
Th^tSobjective dictates to the language program a shift in 
emphasis from, a study of language as a subject in and , 'of itself 
to the functions and uses of language. After all, most people 
neea" never understand the internal me.chanisra of the lock to use 
a key to open -it. Nor need they know the history of the com- 
puter' s%rigins to make use of this newest communication. tool . 
Potential users must be able to judge its relevancy in meeting 
their needs and must be proficient in the language, logic and 
technology processes employed in using it. Two initial language- 
as-f unction objectives have to be that students understand the 
ways that language is used to shape and communicate thoughts 
and feelings and eventually learn the ways to themselves use 
language for the same purposes. 

• The coach, once objectives v/ere fixed, moved into process 
instruction. .In the language arts we have tended to rule -teach 
rather than explaining the generative steps. As objectives be- 
ERIC come more precise and as we^ recognize^ the correlation with 
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• and interdeifendence of thought, learning, and language processes, 
a unified fiystem y/ill develop "Imtp the solution. This relation 
between processes will be discussed further. 

Finally, the coach's methodology and/or teaching strategies 
are theoretically identical to those of the language teacher j hov*ever 
imperfectly, designed diagnostic and evaluative tools, limited 
"time and opportunity for sufficient student persistert practice , 
few xemedial tools, all impede the learning process far below 
mastery. ' 

How does this cursory comparison shed any light on the 
problem areas of student apathy toward and imcompetency in 
language skill? In teacher dominated areas of goals, objectives, 
and process^es the coach is proficient in part due +o the com- 
paratively narrow parameter and unchanging nature of his area. 
Bhis weakness in the English deiiartment cannot be ignored, but 
my initial listing of concerns if^ in the student^ dominated 
areas of motivation and learning. A student masters an 
athletic skill primarily because he is willing *to practice, 
receives almost instantlmeous evaluation, correction is begun 
immediately, and is willing to rework. He willingly pe;rsists 
because the connection between the effort and making the team is 
apparent. The language program may never by able to dangle 
such a. desired carrot in front of our students j_ however, wfe 
must find a universally satisfying alternative so the student 
takes a first step toward involvement in his successful learning 
of language skills. That is step one. Step two is above it " 
in tHe constant circle~of evaluation, remedy and correction. 
The .thiit;d element is a Variation of stiidexit; willingness to 
EpjQrBistBBtly involve himself in the a^C^^ty or process. She 
?*T.>.^„^^ «vn-i« mint be practiced in multiple and varied assign- 
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Basis of plan 

Why- is mastery of the language skills - reading, composing, 
listening, speaking - so vital? Let us reconsider . the beginnings 

of language itself - only a system of symbols. Highly creative 

/ 

yet rigorously logical thinking recognized the need for a tool 
for recording the knowledge then available - the truth of that 
place and time. Early man expanded his use of this tool to 
organise, communicate, classify etc. But this marvelous tool 
held ohe further^ stunnibig power. Man discovered that simply 
interacting with the language, simply by reading or composing 
his ideas, new thoughts and insights developed. Language 
today* especially when used in a. truly rhetorical process 
as in compb&i'tioh is "a way of coming to know as well as a way / 
of communicating what is known... the principal means by which 
the educated man tries to discover and transmit the' truth about 
^hilnBelf and about the world as he understands it."^ This neo- 
rhetorical view'is relevant to this process of discovery and 
triuismittal of truth; in both the arts and sciences. And 
all of the language skills are simply methods Which allow this 
meaningful, logical interaction with the language 

"In all subject areas (of the school curriculum), the use 
of language involves the student in the formation of concepts, 
the exploration of symbols, the sblving of problems, the organir 
aation of information, and interaction with his environment." 
A language curriculum which simply teaches the .characteristics and 
the history, and 'drills. constantly on small errors the student ' 
might make in using his language, and insists on demonstrating 
its powire with the sentence primarily » and does all of,^his 
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in. Isolation from what should be the language's natural 
environment and functions - within' the entire curriculum^ aiding 
communication and discovery skills r i^jdlmosf criminally negligent. 

An analogous, and perhaps clearer, "educational" program 
would be a class designed to teach future lumber jack^s to. use 
an ax. The teacher devotes the first^ nine weeks to describing 
the shape, *exture, and other components. The second nine weeks 
the teacher presents, a vivid historical account of the inventions 
^ which pre-datpd the ax, the impact of the first ax, early uses of, 
" and later refinements of this boon to manking. By the third, 
nine weeks students actively participate in drills and other 
activities pointing out the possible errors the student might 
wish tp 'avoid when using kn ax - nicking a shin, lopping off a 
finger, cutting down the wrong tree or burying the ax in someone's 
head (Borden case ifiajor source in this unit). Now the course . 
^ comes down to the w/re - use of actual ax in reallife situation. 
The teacher distributes the pneketknives and chunks of wood. 
They begin nine weeks of whittling. The class had, of course, 
met inside the schoolhouse which sat in the heart of a forest. 

In both cases the waste of human resources was enormous. 
.Students were cheated of time and learning opportunities. 
They would have had to develop' a total aversion to both tools, - 
the language and the axf 'and, their justified criticism of 
the school system which supports such programs is heard through- ' 
out the community. The community, including' the school, also 
pay/ dearly the community loses faith in its school? and both 
lose two /valuable assets, a man who could have thought 'and 
communicated and a man who could have cut trees, 
o ■ 
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We inus-t not ignore the reality that the teaching of language 
skills must be taught in conjunction with the learning processes 
common tp every "branch' of learj^ng. Recent research has given 
substance to that assertion as it seeks' t:(rciarify the inter- 
dependence of thinking and the language, and suggest potential 
for increased learning » 

1) Thinking abilities develop through the representa- 
of thoughts and feelings in words and patterns of " 

\ • 

organized expression. ♦ 

2) Difficulties with language impede growth in know« 
ledge and limit understanding. 

3) Knowledge has to be understood through the medium 
of. language before it can be internalized for 
meaningful reproduction in speech and writing. 

i^) Pressure on students to develop their precision 
in, language expression builds up their powers of 

/ 

analytical and imaginative thinking. 

5) Different kinds of questions need to be asked and 
a variety of short >and long term assignments need 
.tg^be given in orde:^\to stimulate various types. , 
of thinking "and levels of response.- 

6) The passive reception of knowledge through listening^ 

leads to low retention and 



viewing and reading 
and minimal understa 
imagination smd emot 
are- involved through 
7) Teachers in all subj 



iding unless the individual's 
Lonsi as well as intellect, 
motivation • 

5ct areas need to develop 
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methods to consolidate the student's grasp of 
common thinking patterns so that the students can 
effectively express themselves.^ 
If there is a single most important, final observation to 
be made, it is that the interrelatWness of language and the 
^tptal curriculum exists between functions and processes, .not 
subject raatt^n— lAat distinction is vital if education's goal 
is to equip students to function well in, not simply possess 
knowledge of, all areas of their lives in a dynamic, demanding 
future. We must see that they master these extraordinarily ' 
adaptable 'processes - the "know how" for coping with a. swiftly 
changing environment. 



\ 



.The, proposal 

Both the ^casual "research" of the first section of this 
project and the formal research review of section two yielded 
two identical premises regarding the mastery of language skills. 
One I the student must sense the importance of the activity. 
Two, he must practice these basics again and again until he 
performs them well. The formal research suggested the way 
'these two essentials might be met when it revealed that learning 
cannot occur in any subject area without the language component. 
Because such deep relationships of ideology and process exist 
between. language and learning^ it would seem logical to merge 
"the teaching of language skills into the various branches of 
knowledge where they are essential for learning. 

The student could hardily fail to sense the importance 
of language mastery for it would be apparent in each of his classes. 
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He would certainly, have .a^ „cre practice activities fro™ which 
he would more quickly become proficient in their use. 
- • blend Of English with- the separate disciplines is not ' 

. a new coiTcept.,'^ Nor i. it unique to this project in the eighties. 
. There is a strong contemporary movement toward synthesis as 
evidenced in the humanities, the holistic approach to a child's 
life experiences, core curriculum designs, and interdisciplinary 
studies. Almost without exception these prograls developed 
around topic or theme or form relationships, whereas, what is 
suggested, in this proposal rests on the natural interrelatedness 
■Of function: and j>vpq4b£.< 

It would be incrediily presumptuous, 'after less than a 
month Of research, to claim that I could provide a full 
••*nd accurate list of the necessary implementation procedures 
and strategies, for a program without a prototype I a» aware of. 



. A long-range implementation 

2nd through 4th 
iiears 

1) Consultation - Educational Research - sociometrics 

•0 statement of objectives - research of needs and subject area inpuo 

5) classification of objectives on basis of processes involved in 
attaining .. ' 

6) Sequencing processes for inclusion inschool curriculum 

7) Staff Plan f.r group, team or one-on-one teaching strategies 

8) Select or design materials and activities - process centered. 
^ student participation with process, multi-sensory • 

iSlS 9) Combln^pg activities from coBmunity source^ i i 

— ^^.^ii.,,,....,.^.. . . .... ...^ , < • ■ ■ ■ 
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10) Develop pre- and post- tests 

11) Plan feedback frequency and methods 

12) Anticipate and desigh for remedial Vork (tutoring by peer and 
professional 

13) Build into design and methodology the insistence that the 
student attain a high degree of competence in^ or mastery of 
each- objective^ 

W Maintain flexibility in method to meet needs 

15) Follow-up ^tudies-of projecfs effect to allow modifications 

/ - ' ' ♦ • 

/ Initial implementation 

1st eighteen months ^ 

1) August 1980 - Request administrative approval and support 
for preparation by Iianguage ''Arts department of a proposal 
to NEH and/or other funding agencies. 

2) ••Mailbox Marauder" - . 

•^^ "Tho M«v4*,« II girrmicks, fun and games with staff 

3; The Moving Finger" - (Lefs get together sometime) 

^)- Approach department chairpersons 

(a) mini-manuscript guide 

(b) "I»m red!" - stickers used by staff by checking one 

of three blanks to suggest teacher's region to 
student's ineptness in language/communication sequence 

(c) ? three writing assignments before Christmas 

5) Continuing researcn arid development of proposal for submission 



Impact 

Initially, I hope our pchool contains a faculty enthused 
by the possibilities in the idea and energetic enough to spend 
the long hours needed for shaping the full proposal. The prior- 
itise would then be that the proposal be convincing, funded 
and, most importantly, effective in helping our young people 
loarn. If, throughout the program, language skills are rein- 
forced, re taught, repeated, remediated as interdependent 
components 6f a caring ^learning-centered school which will not 
let any child easily slip through its door unequipped for lifei 
each child will, through design of program and desire, attain 
a high level of proficiency and, thereby, self-worth. 
"La'^suage learning in its best sense joins together creative 
imagination aJid intelligence, motivation and concentration, 
intui1;ion and disciplined thinking."^ 
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Notes 



^" Harold Martin, The Logic and Rhetoric of Exposition 

(New York » Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 1958), pj4 
2 

Ontario Ministry of Educatiori, Senior Division English 
1977 (Ontario Ministry of Education, 1977). 

^ Ken Styles and Gray Cavanagh, -"Language Across the 
Currictilum,** The English Journal . 69, No. 2 (1980),3p. 25. ' 

William H. Evans and Jerry Walker. New Trends in the 
^Teaching' of English in Secondarv- Schools . New Trends in 
Curriculum and Instruction Series, ed. John U. Michaelis 
(Chicago Rand McNally & Company, 1966)., pp. 1-26. 

^ Benjamin Bloom, November. 1979, as quoted i n Educational 
Leadership, ed. Ron Brandt, 37, No. 2 (1979),^ pp. 157-159.. 
* ^ Styles and Cavanagh, p. 27. 
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' "Uey there. Mike, whatcha doln' in front of the. TV takin* 
notes?" 

"I^n doing my homework for 'Euglish, Too." 

"AVy no teac,her would assign a TV show; he^d be afraid you 
Slight enjoy the lesson**' 

"That's what's neat- about this popular culture stuff — it's 
fun and It's about the real world./' 

''Welly m^. English teacher says pop culture isn't any better^ 
for you thau pop corn. Wc are going to read^the Scarier Letter 
because it's good for us." Yawn; . 

Is Ton's teacher right? Should sludents read the "tried 
and true'^ oooks in school because that is the only way to achieve 
an understanding of the classics » or should students st^dy the 
electronic descendants of lioby Dick and Jane Eyre because the 
contenporary environment is electronic rather than printed? 
This question has received much attention from academics in recent 
years 9 but there iu no positive answer as yet; therefore ^ when 
we contemplated a uuit on popular culture for Ilunster High School's 
Junior and senior level students » we researched extensively the 
opinions, of others before drawing & conclusion. 

« 

The first step was to establish a satisfactory definition 

of popular culture* This proved to^be no easy task as there are 

as. many definitions as there are proponents and opponents. These 

definitions ranged from G. ^R. Kress' structuralist claim that 

• > 'Ithe i^Qiiviltlon of popular culture is an ideolocical act** in at 

' 1 . - ^ • 

laast two ways to Russell Kirk's dero^gatory^equating of popular 

O culture with anti-culture, his railing that "Pop Culture. . .vapidly 

'220 . 
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devours the remains of civilization/* The most reasonabl-e and 
ttseble definition was by Ray B ..^ Browne Director of the Center ^ 
for the Study of Popular Culture at Bowling Green UnlversltV- 

* .'According- to Browne, "..♦Popular Culture Is all those elements 

of life whlc.h'^are not narrowly intellectual or creatively elitist 

and which are generally though not necessarily disseminated through 

the mass media. Popular Culture consists of the spoken and 

printed word, sounds » pictures » objects and artifacts. 'Popular 

Culture* thus embraces all levels of our society and culture other 

that the Elite — the 'popular,' 'mass,' and 'folk.' It includes 

. ' 3 
most of v.the bewildering aspects of life which hammer us dally." 

0 / 

During the search for a definition, we learned that the 
controversy associated with the study of popular culture is 

• largely based on fear, prejudice, "ahd snobbery. The Elitists 
feWr the weakening of their "highbrow culture" by the demand for 

yartists created by the "lowbrow"— but*' high paylng-rcommon man. 
The very term "mass culture" elevates the nose of the elitist 
vhd considers himself superior to the throng. For example, an 
anottym6us man stated that he x^ould not watch TV for he would be 
doing what twenty million others were. The supporter of "high 
culture" will no,t tolerate "popular culture" because it may cheapen 
' or replace, the ",hlgher arts." 

Savid Madden^ described- this high culture as "complex and 
/' profound and mysterious and awsome in different ways. To experience 
' it requires a deliberate, conscious act. We must seek it out, 

beca^Urjc tl is relatively rare and scarce, ^'^e nust £jd to a concert, 



•to the loccitrc, and visit a museum;^ x;c must exert all our faculties 
gp^(-ttad, see, hear, smell, taste High Cultigp^.^* It is aristocratic^ 
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appealing, to the few, and that is as it should be," Although 

r t o ' ^ 

^Madden found inilJ-brov; culture to be a dilution, a hybridization 

of high an"4-^'popurar cultures, he claimed that "a study of 

popular culture^will reveal that high and low culture have much 

in common*-- in subject mat.ter, raw material, and technique. The 

major differences lie in degrees of complexity anS sophistication, 

5 

in levels of vision ?nd imagination and In kinds of skills." 

Another important difference stressed by Herbert Cans is 

;. -' that "high culture is creator-oriented and its aesthetics and 

its principles of criticism are based*-anr-thi-s— orten tatiori, " 

while "popular arts are, on the whole, user-oriented, and exist 

6 

to satisfy audience values and wishes." As a consequence, elite 
arts and popular arts are distributed in quite different ways f 
galleries, concerts, the quality press, the hardback book trade, 
academic d£scussion, self-improvement clubs and societies feature 
^ the elite artist; the popular artist "finds his public via the 

newsstand, the movie screen, the television, the paperback. His 
audience sees 'him less as an individual than as its own surrogate; 
his personal vision t§kes on meaning and effectiveness only when 
it reflects a wider, majority experience. . .His accomplishment 

f 

is measured by his skill and effectiveness in operating within 

the boundaries of the majority will and the requirements of the 

mass media. Since he hopes to make money, he aims at one' thing— o 

the -largest possible audience — and whether it be a best seller, 

a high program rating, a four-star feature, or a 'golden disc,' 

\ ;his^taTbnts~ (which m^y be cronsidisrablc) arc dlr^jctcJ tc:;aTu r.ass 

7 

gpj^ However, does this direction discredit popular culture? 



Our investigation led to authorities uho defended the taste shown 

ty the multitudes. Arthur A. Berger, for instance, pointed out 

tha,t whether one likes popular culture or not, the facx is that 

nlXlions of people do and spend a great amount of time and money 

on it; therefore, it is significant. "It offers us a useful way 

of understanding one's society, and, indirectly, oneself. In 

addition, studying popular culture (that is, 'looking at it critically 

In an attempt to interpret it, evaluate it, and understand its 

8 

impact on society) is fun." Such a statement encouraged us to 
iead on. In "The Poop on Pop," another Berger essay., we discovered 
six methods for analyzing popular culture, an activity he sees 
"as a way of fighting against certain negative features of our 
cultural environment and of gaining a better understanding of 

9 I ■ n ' 

ourselves." Since Socrates first said, "Know thyself, self- 
/ ■ . . , .. 

knowledge has been a desirable goal; consequently, the proposal 

to study popular culture gained in stature. 

We then found another intriguing idea: "The value of popular 

culture as a window to the human condition is timeless. Perhaps 

because it is less artful, less altered by the alchemy of the 

artist, popular culture is often a more truthful 'window of what 

the^ people were thinking and doing at any given time than artistic^- 

"^eition7 are; In other words, a catalogue of what Athenians in 
Socrates', time were wearing, eating, drinking, joking about., how 
they were reacting to sports, .their sex Habits ,« etc . , mieht be 
more revealing of the real Athens than the philosophy of Socrates 

_i^.__^^.R.lls.la-5- ths^virlue _ot._thAse_d^cujnpn^s o f ev erydny e , _^ 



Thomas Jefferson commented '...It is the duty of every good citizen 
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documents relating to ths hiTstory of our country.' " Perhap^s, 
then, the fondness so many Amsricans have for nostalgia is 
evidence of interest in their cultural past. 

Since we were concerned with the validity of studyin^g the 
recent past, we- read further. We discovered Teaching as a 
Subversive Activity , a book with a very modern outlopk. Nex^ 
course content ,and teaching methbds were advocated as means of 

1 ^ ^ 11 

keeping up with media change, or "the dommunicaticns revolution." 

As Father John Culkin of FordUam so aptly put it: *!A lot of things 

> 

have happened in this century and most of thentv plug into<^ the 
12 

wall." At Munster High School wc have ignored many of the 

' ^ ^ / 

"things tliat plug In;" we have the attitude that mentioning an 

upcoming, -^outstanding television prbducti'on of a literary classic 

1 ' 
is suff^^cient attention for media ttj^at isn't printed. Now we 

read that When you plug something ixxto a wall, someone is getting, 

plugged Into you. Which means you need new patterns of defense, 

perception, understanding, evaluation. You need a new kind of. 
13 

education." 

Subsequently, we ijondered what other schools yere doing to 
meet these newly created problems, for, as Marshall McLujian said, 
"Today in our cities, most learning occurs outside the classroom. 
The sheer quantity of information conveyed by press— magazines*^--^^ — T 
film— TV— radio far exceeds the quantity of information conveyed 
by school instruction and texts* This challenge has destroyed 
the monopoly of the book as a teaching aid and cracked the very 

14 

waHrs^-o f t h^ -cla s s r oom — so s ud d en 1-y that we^re confused , baffled." 



A 1968 study by James Squire and Roger Applebec, Htfih School 
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English Instruction Today > Is Indeed twelve years old, but from 
V ail^that we- read, Its findings seem to be still valid. Although 

the schools were selected for their reputations in English, they 

^ * \ 

were found to be inadequate in coping with the media world in 

which the student spends his out of school time* Teachers' 

attitudes indicated their disregard for audio-visual study. 

. : 15 . 
(See Appendix A) . 

Susan Koch's article, "Revitalizing the English Classroom," 
white far short ot offering practical solutions, did confirm our 
ideas that thertf is a n^ed for teacher guidance (not teaching ) 
in .understanding the electronic environment. "In a world of such 
^ rapid change, it is important that the student become aware of 
how he is |>elng affected by his environment. Conscious consideration 
of the media rather than passive acceptance of them will help' 
the student to become discriminating. The ability to discriminate,^ 
to make cbnsclous choices, is the ability to have control over 

one'ls own life, and the English classroom is one place in which 

. \ • •. 16 . 

the. Student can begin -to grow in this, ability and awareness." 

If, as Russel Nye s^tates, "The average American between his second 

and his sixty-fifth year spends three thousand entire days, almost* 

nine years of his life, watching televislonj by the time the 

average five-year-old enters kindergarten, he has spent more time 

before the family television set than the average college student 
: ^ ^ ... 17 

has spent in classrooms over a four-year span," the void in the 

sttidy of media is truly dangerous. We must attempt to develop 

awareness of the t nodla so that our students w lli bo free to n n U o 

conscious choices, and to this effect, we plan to implcricnt a 

•^•^'^•^ in popular culture, limiting it to media of the fifties, to 
ERIC ' / r onr. 
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be Included In the humanities course of Munster High School 



/ 
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" Learning Objectives 



!• To understand thfi Concept of popular culture and how it originates 
. in our society* 

2«' To identify television as both a creator and a disseminator of 

popular culture* 
3. To realize the ©ulti-role of the mass media in our society 

which is 'to entertain, inform, persuade and communicate* 
4* To analyi^e the role of motion pictures in molding attitudes 

of the 1950'8* 

5. To pe.rceive the relationship of films and TV during the 1950*s 
and reallxe how this rivalry affected programming of the time. 

6. - To increase awareness of how television commercials manipulate 

our "wants" and "needs." 

7. To detect motivations behind emotional appeals on TV commercials 
and bo able to identify rationalization, double-talk .and propagand 

8. lo identify language devices used by advertisers in making 
■- appeals (slogans, r.epetition, etc.). 

9. To demonstrate mastery of the technique of critical appraisal 
of TV programs, commercials, and/or feature films. 

10. To acquire critical listening and viewing skills. 

11. To transfer reading, writing, viewing, speaking, and listening 
•kills developed in this unit to related fields. 

12. To apply techniques of critical listening to distinguish between 
report' and propaganda in TV news. 



a. 



13. To review library research skills and expand capabilities in 



that fiald. 
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15. To llluatrate «*«tery of basic writing skills. 

16. To accept- responsibility for correct spelling, punctuation, 
and clear cownunication in written as8isnnents.._ 

17. Ti present ^n oral report and share the knowledge researched. 

18. To present facta, ideas, and concepts in an organized manner 
in ^ the oral presentation. 

19. To express verbally observations, experiences, and feelings 
■ about various aspects of the unit. 

20. To nake effective use of pitch, stress, facial expressions, 
end gestures in order to "iiake one's speech more interesting. 

21. To expand one's own written and spoken vocabulary. 

22. To develop an awareness of oneself as an individual in a 
"sass" society. 

23. To recognise the value of one's culture and one's relationship 

to it and correspondingly to develop one's own beliefs, attitudes, 
and concepts. 



EMC 
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Popular Culture: Media of the 1950«s 



The influence of the aedla cannot be denied nor can it be- 
'vmitlf changed; Communication is now a one way process froT= 
the top down, via the mass media, especially television. There 
is no tovn meeting or street corner speech or letter to the 
. .ditor that can affect the policy of the few in control of the 
••di«. (Postman, p. 8) Because we believe this situation exists, 
v« have deyelopad the following unit to si:imulate the student, 
to arou.. his curiosity a. to whether he is a creator or a consumer 
of popular culture a* a result of his exposure to mass media. : 
> V« f sal that only through heightened awareness does he have a 
ehance to make his own choices. 

In .preparing tUs unit we have researched as thoroughly as 
tha limited time would allow. We have included in the annotated 
bibliographies only sources which we have actually examined and 
regret our Inability to secure other fine materials. 

Although we are limiting our discussion to media of the 
fifties, we have Included a wide variety of readings on all aspects 
'of popular culture from the forties to the present so that the - 
student may choose a topic which Interests him strongly, for each 
student must make both a written and an oral report. It is 
...umed that the student ha. had previous library experience and 
possasse". basic research skills; however, during this unit library 
review will, be given and new techniques introduced in order to 
_^facllitate the writing of the research paper. 
~~, 77r"in alU this unit iVsuTdTtit^^rc-rcT-flnd planned to - 
..,ld. the student in assessing his values and goals as he relates 
EBI£ > iiU electronic environment. 233 



Media of the Fifties 

* , • ACTIVITY 

Introduction to the humanities by explanation, handout, 
and f tln-» nunanitie8 1 A Bridge to Ourselves— if it can 
be rented from Britannlca Educational Corporation. 
Introduction to popular culture, nass culture, popular 
art, mass media, reasons for study, methods of study, - 
unit outlln*-. Administer Student Attitude Evaluation. 
Show Media and Meaning . Part I (301.161/MED) . 
Show Media and Meaning » Pa-t II' (301.161/MED). 
Discussion, review, informal oral quix on above oe^ la 
programs. 

Shotf Connunication Is Power^ Varts I and II . (301. 26/'C0n) . 
Show Communication Is Power . Parts III and IV (301,16/COH) 
Discuss media program. 

Show Mass Media ? Impact on a Nation (301. 161/MAS) . 
Show Art with a Message i Portest and Propaganda. Satire 
and Social Comment (701.184/ART) . 

Lecture on "There Are No Mass M^dia: All We Have Is - 
Television" (Schrank, pp. 17-40), including Distortion 
Index. 

Show Propaganda to Soft Sell ; Persuasive Communication 
(301.15A/PRO) . Discuss media program. 

Brief in-class essay evaluating advertising promotional 

techniques in program of Day Jl. Show Dnderstandlng 

the Art of "the mnTlfTT. 5/1:^13)% Discuss rcodia pror.rarr.~ 
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13 J lillbrarian to review libraty skills by use of VFundamentals 
] , of the Library," (Appendix 11). and EB Advanced Library 

Reference Skills , parts 3 and A (028.7/ADV). 

14 * ^ Show Part I of Research P. aper Mad e Easy; discussion 
: , \ \ in preparation for library visit; (808.02/RES) • 

15 ^ Resource implementation of the above; selecting and 

narrowing tlje topic and stating objectives. 

16 * . Show Part II of Research Paper Hade Easy; discussion 

,;^N ^ . ^ — — — — — ' 

for next day^s library work on bibliography » outlining, 
and note-*taking« 

17 * ' ^ - Work-in the Resource Center. • 

IXB Sfiow Hov to Survive in School : Using Library Resources 

' ' . » • , • 

•and Reference Materials , Part III; discuss. Visit 

Resource Center, (028.7/HOW). 

19 Research in Resource Center. 

20 , Research in Resource Center. 

21, Evaluate assigned television program according to study 

• questions (Appendix. D) . Discuss. , ' * 

22 Show Research Paper Made Easy ^ Part III on the rough 
draft and final manuscript^ (808.02/RES). Discuss. - 

23 ' Do the study questions on motion pictures (Appendix E) 

and discuss movies of the fifties. 

> 

24 Discuss Berger^s analysis techniques for use with oral 
projects • 

25 .^^ Turn In papers at the znd of the hour. 
26' Or^al presentations begin. 

27: Objective test ovci? media unit. 

O O'lr- 
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•28 ^ , Continue- oral presentations. 

2'9 Continue, oral presentations. 

30 Cbnplete oral project presentations. 
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Materials to be Presented to the Class 

. Appendiic A: Statistical proof of teacher disregard for audio- 

visual study* 

< >■ 

Appendix B: Grading^ chart for evaluation of student oral 
' • presentation*, ^ • 

^ Appendix C: Hundreds ok related topics for project ideas* 
TAPP^a^^^ ^* Sample, study questions f^r discussion of the 

televlsioli medium* 
Appendix E: ^ Sample study questions for discussion of the 
film medium* 

Appendix F: "Great American Things" articles on various 

aspects of popular culture* 
Appendix G: Postman and Wcingartner ' s. circle metaphor. 

Appendix H: "Fundamentals of the Library" to bemused as 
review of basic library skills* 
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Annotated Bibl^.ography of Additional Reading for Teachers 

s 

f . ^ 

"Culture and the Present Moment." Commentary > Dec, 197A, 
RP,; 31-50. - 

A "burdens" list for new, fiction writers (very facetious) 
pokes fun at popular culture. Too sophisticated reading 
for students wbo would be bored. 
F|irrett^ Mick and Edward Barker. Watch out kids . London: Open 
Gate Books^ 1972. 

Some— excellent teen material for adaptation in the classroom. 
FajitA^T— R^-_Asdre. "English in the Real' World :^ The Uses of 

Non-Literature." English Journal ^ March 1976, pp. 28-31. 
Stresses use of handbills^ newspapers, tapes, transcripts, 
ads, articles, letters, laws, menus and manuals in the ' ^ 
classroom. 

Fleming, Donald" and Stephen Moro* "Video Short Story." English 
Journal . March 19-76, pp. 60-63. 

Brief description of how to use the video tape recorder 
' CO teach popular culture. 

* 

Cellar, Conrad. "The Rhetoric of Battle Creek." English Journal , 
Mar.c^ 1976^ p. 57. o 
Cereal boxes and the corr.esponding advertising are used to 
make students aware of promotional devices. 

Jacobs, Norman, ed. Culture for the Millions : Mass Media in 



.ERIC. Modern Society . Bostons Beacon Press, 1964. 
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Scholarly cdsays, panel discussion from 'a seminar held 
in June ^of 1959; later edition of Tamiment Institute ^ 
' edition published in 1959 and 1961. For teachers only. 
Kando, Thomas M, Leisure and Popular Culture in Transition ♦ 
St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 1975. 

V 

McLuhan's media philosophy is discussed at length. Good 
stu^y questions. Forward useful for historical introduction 
to study of popular culture. ^ 
Klrby, Pan, "Popular Culture in the English Classroom.", English 
Journal, March 1976, pp. 32-34. 

• Follows Browna' 8 definition of popular culture and suggests 

/■ ■ 

^ three general areas of study: language, artifacts and icons, 
and heroes of popular culture. 
Krekeler, Eliza. "See the Light: An Electronic Happening." 
EttRllsh Journal . March 1976, pp. 57-59. " ' 

Uses of television in the teaching of popular culture. 
"Mads en. Sheila K. and Betty Gould. The Teacher's Book of Lists. 

Santa ftSnica: Goodyear Publishing Co., Inc.. 1979. 
*• Useful to draw in high culture art and music of the 50'8; 

suggests procedur-es; excellent lists and sources. 
May, Jim. "Community Culture— A Course with -Class." English 
, Journal . MarcK 1976. pp. 64-66. ^ 

,' Interdisciplinary approach including money-raising projects 

and field trips. 
Mltholson, W. G. "Teaching the New Journalism." English 
Journal . March 1976, pp. 55-57. 

Teaching English through the rt'ew Journalisn using Ton 
CD^r Wolfe and others cs examples. 
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Pheland, John 41. Medlaworld : Pron^ratainlnR the Publi c. New York: 
The Seabury Press , 1977. , 
Excellent television source. 
Postman, Neil and Charles Welngartner. Teaching as a Subversive 
Activity . New York: Dell, 1969. 
Modern Ideas on teaching. 
Rosenberg, Bernard and .David Manning White. Mass Culture : The 
Popular Arts in America . New York: Free Press, 1957. 
Extensive pro/con discussion' of pop culture in Amerloa 
deallng'^ with literature, motion pictures, TV and radio, 
music, advertising. Table of contents but no index. Too , 
scholarly for students but good teacher source. 
Roaenblatt, R. "State of Culture." The Hew Republic > 
18 Feb. 1978, pp. 39-40. 

Good satire-parody of Presidential address. Does not -apply 
to present unit and too mature for high school students, 
but may be useful at a later date. 
Smelstor, Marjorie and Carol Weiher. "Using Popular Culture 

to Teach Composition." English Journal , March 1976, pp. 
Al-46. 

Suggests four ways to organize popular culture composition 
unit and some good topic ideas to generate perception of 
Interrelated' aspects of our culture. 
Spataf ora,, -Jack. "The Quiet Revolution." English Journal t 
March 1976, pp. 51-53. 

Dlccusses role in popular culture of cable TV, closed 
^ circuit TV, educational TV, and video tape recording. 

M ' : 240 
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Squire, Janes R. and Roger Applebee. Hlg'h School English 
Instruction Today . New Yorks Appleton-CenturyfCr^f ts , 
1968. 

The uses of nedla In the classroom today • 
Svlngewood^ Alan* The Myth of Mass Culture. Atlantic Highland 
New Jersey: Humanities Press, 1977* 

Too difficult for students but good background reading 
Thompson, Mary. "A Pop Culture Potpourri." English Journal . 
March 1976, pp.63-6A. 
^ Uses of non-literary miscellanea in the classroom* 



Annotated Li«t of Works Consulted for Students 

4 « 

Adelnan.. Irving and Rita Dworkin. The Contemporary Novel: 
A. Checklist of Critical Literature on the British and 
American Novel Since 19A5. Metuchen, New Jersey: The 
Scarecrow Press, 1972. 

Many excellent sources but does not distinguish' between ' 
• la-itish and American novelists which could he a problem^ 
for students. Covers up to 1968-69. 
Adelman.- Irving and Rita Dworkin. Modern Drana: A Phecklis't 
of Critical Literature on 20th Century Plays. Metuchen. 
New Jersey: The Scarecrow Prefs, 1967. 

Alphabetical arrangement giving author and dates, general 
then specific references; covers to 1964. 
Advanced ^Libra^ (Overhead transparencies) 

Chicago: Encyclopedia Britannica. n.d. 

AO transparencies (35 plus 5 overlays) with a study guide;' 
special emphasis on steps to preparing good research papers. 
Pive study units include Dictionary. Encyclopedia, Special 
References. .Library Resources. Research Papers. 
Amello. Ralph -J. "American Genre Film: Teaching Popular Movies." 
English Journal . March .1976. pp.A7-50. 

Selects four different types (vestern. gangster, musical. 
aAd .ciunce fiction) and aui,scsts cor-paricons witl. fictional 
counterparts as well as analysis on several levels. 
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••American Culture Takes the World by Storm*" U >S> News and 
World Report V 27 June 1977, pp* 

Checks standi>fig of American culture In various countries 
and concludes that.jas American political prestige declines, 
its reputation as a cultural leader increases. 
The American Decades — the 1950*s « (Sound fllmstrip) Filmstrlp 
Rouse, n*d*' » . 

Six fllmstrips with three audio discs and a teacher^s guide. 
Titles include "Political Economic Patterr.s," "Science 
and Technology," "Struggle for Human Rights/' "Metropolis 
-and Suburb," :ja|!cmocratlzation of Culture," and "America 
and uhe World." Excellent overview of the period. 
Americans on America : Our Identity and Self Image . (Sound slide eetji. 
White Plains, New York: Center for Humanities, 1976. / 
iGOslldes, two audio cassettes, teacher's guide and scriptl 
Recurring themes in history and literature of freedom and 
equali ty • 

Attsen, D. "Dracula LlvesI" Newsweek , 31 Oct. 1977, pp. 7A-5+. 
Ties in Salem's Lot and Interview with The Vampire Race 
and to the current productions of the Dracula story. Useful 

\ 

for recurring tales and legends as well as folklore. 
Arnheim, Rudolf. Film as Art . Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1957* 

Covers films of 1933-1938 and discusses the possibilities 
for creating art in film. 
Art with a Message , (Sound slide set) White Plains, New York: 
Center fot Humanities, 1971. 

Two parts: "Protest and Propaganda" and "Satire and Social 
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Coctaent" each with 80 slides, one audio disc, one audio O/i ) 



cassette and a teacher'^r guide. Uses ^ a^rt be a propaganda 
vehicle; the power of art to persuade through ^Isjbortion; 
examples frota paintings of Daumier, Hogarth and Shahn;\ 
also from literary works of Dickens, Swift and Orwell. 
Barbiere, Richard E, "Resources for the Study of Popular 
Culture." English Journal , March 1976, pp. 35-40. 
Very good bibliograt'^v of source material. 
Barnouw, Erik. Tube of Plenty t The Evolution of American 
Television . New York: Oxford University Press, 1975. 
Munster High School Resource Center collection. ^ 

r 

Barthy Rodney J. ^'Popular Culture, the Media, and Teaching 
English.'* English Journal , March 1976,. pp. 8A-88. 
ERIC/RCS Report; useful as a bibliographic aid. 
Bavden, Liz-Anne. The Oxford Companion tr^ Film . New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1976. 

Munster High School Resource Center collection. 
Bayne.^, Ken. Art in Society . Woodstock, New York: Overlook 
Press ^ 1975. 

Interesting chapters on "Art and Work" and "Art and War" 
which appear especially useful for student projects. 
Berger, Arthur Asa. Pop Cultur e. Dayton, Ohio: Pflaum- 
Standard, 1973. i 
Definition of popular culture and its Importance for 
study; how we absorb it and how it reflects our tastes. 
Six important techniques for analyzing pop culture. 
Bigsby, C. W. E.> ed. Ap proaches to Popula r Culture . 

Bowling Green, Ohio: .Bowling Green University Popular 

.: er|c ' ' 
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Press, 1976. 

Examines popular culture froa various points of view. 
Blair, 'Halter and Lewis Hill Hamlin. Americans Humor ; Fro m 

Poor Richard to Doonesbury . New York: Oxford University 
Presa, 1978. 

Especially useful background material on modern humor 

T 

lealing with popular comedians » underground humor, black 
humorV^a^ the sociology of modern humor* 
Bogle, Donald* Toms^ ^Coons , Mulattoes , Mammies and Blacks * 
New York: Vikltig Pr^s^^973. 

Hunster High School Resource Xe^nter collection. 

Bova, Ben, ed* with Trudy £• Bell. Closeupj New Worlds . New 
York: St. Martinis Press, 1977. ^ 
For serious science enthusiasts a helpful tie-in to science 
fiction and society today; glossary; no index. 

Browne, Ray Broadus, ed« with Marshall Fishwlck and Michael T. 
Marsden. Heroes of Popular Culture . Bowling Green, Ohio: 
Bowling Green University Popular Press, 1972. 

Fifteen chapters on various modern hero "types;** good topic 

» 

possibilities for projects. 



, ed. with Ronald J. Ambrosetti. Popular Culture 



and Curricula . Bowling Green, Ohio: Bowling Green University 
Popular Press, 1972. 

Defines popular ' culture ; suggelsts popular culture programs 

utilizing mass media; many project ideas. 

— — — Popular Culture and the Expanding Consciousness . 

Kcw York : Wiley, 1973. 

r-n^i- Collection of articles covering changing attitudes, illustrated 
tKlL 
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by flctloQi heroes, Jesufc Christ , Superstar ; good for 
projects especially on heroes, conlcs, science fiction, films* 

— and David Madden. The Popular Culture Explosion . 

Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown, 2972. 

The meaning and scope of popular culture; most representative 
definitibn of popular culture for our purposes. 
Burgess, Al and'--JTn;iombardi. "Plw.tlc-^Punks. " Psychology 
^ ^, Today , Nov. 1977, pp. 120-2+. 

Burgess* disapproving explanation of punk rock in Britain 
and the U.S. Useful for project topic. . . 
Campbell, Robert. The Golden Years of Broadcasting : A Celebration 
of the First 50 Years of Radio and TV on NBC . New York: 
Scribner's, 1976. 

Organizes radio and TV shows chronologically and by genre; \^ 
numerous illustrations; good for types of program projects. 
Cantor, Norman F. The Age of Protest . New York: Macmillan, 
• 1969. 

Useful for project topics on women^s liberation movement. 
and Michael S.^ Werthman, eds. The History of Popular 

Culture* 2 vols. New York: Macmillan, 1968. 

Chronological history of popular culture from ancient 

Greece to contemporary hippies. 
CasSt Brian and Stan Britt. The Illustrated Encyclopedia of Jazz . 

New York: Harmony Books, 1978. 

Alphabetically arranged guide covering 50 years of recorded 
Jazz music; index; many illustrations* 
Cater, Douglass and Richard Adler, eds. Television as £ Social 
pn9^ Force : Approache s to TV Criticism. New York: Praeger, 1975. 

- ■ Si'6 
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Mun9ter-4Mg4i School Resource Center collection. 

ClarenSy Carlos* An Illustrated. History of the Horror Fil m, 
* « 
Wew York: Capricorn Books> 1967. 

Munster High School Resource Center collection. . 
CoPMunlcatlon Is Power: Mass Media and Mass Persuasion . (Sound 
slide set) White Plains, New York: Center for Humanities, 
1975. 

240 slides, three audio discs and teacher's guide dealing 
with the language of advertising, violence in media, and 
politics in msdla. 
CoRttunication Skills ; Learnlnp. to Listen and Exbress Yourself . 
(Sound slide set) White Plains, New York: Center for 
Huaauities, 1975. 

160 slides, two sudlo discs, two audio cassettes and teacher* 

♦ 

guide dealing with effective listening skills; empathy 
for others and lucid self -^expression. 
Constock, George. Television and Social Behavior ; A Technical 
Report to the Surgeon General^s Scientific and Advisory 
Committee on Television and Social Behavior . U»S. Dept. 
of- Health, Education, and Welfare. 5 vols. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1972. 

Volume titles include ''Content and Control of TV Programming, 
'•TV Violence/Relationships Between Viewing and Behaving in 
Children," TV and Teenagers," "TV Viewing, Advertising, 
and Its Impact on Everyday Life," and "TV Violence and TV 
Effects." • , 

^Cowley, S. C. "Travolta Hustle." I^evsrcek, 29 :iay 1C17C, p. 97. 
^ Good for fads In clothing and .dance. 
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Crlpptf Thotta»# Slow Fade to' > Black s Hew York: Oxford UAiverslty 



Munster High School Resource Center collection. 
Culture for the Millions? Proceedings of a Cpnf erence on Popular 
Culture at Tamiment Institute. June 1959. Ed. Norman 
Jacobs. Princeton t New Jersey: Van Nostrand Company, 
Inc./ 1959, 1961. 

Later subtitled Mass Media in Modern Society ; too difficult 

for most students. 
Curtis, Ron. "Project Media Now — A Bold Look at New Curricula." 

A paper presented at the annual meeting of the NCTE (62nd, 

Minneapolis, Minn. ,.11-23 to 11-25-72), Nov.. 1972. 

Helpful with objectives and evaluation instruments as well 

as ideas on setting up a media lab for student use. 
Dallas, Karl F. Singers of an Empty Day : Last Sacraments for 

t he Supers tars ♦ (Stanmore Press Ltd.): Kahn & Averill, 1971.' 

Modern rock music superstars equated with ancient mythical 

gods; indexed. 

Dichter, Ernest. Handbook of Consumer Motivations : The Psychology 
of the World of Objects . New York: McGraw-Hill, 196A. 
Aspects of humcn motivations as they apply to consumers of 
all kinds of products and services; studies that evaluate * 

♦ 

oethods of attaining desired results. 
Dowdy, Aiidrew/.. Movies Arc Better Than Ever . . New York: Wm." 
Morrow & Co., Inc., 1973. 

Uidcscrecn ncmorles of the fifties begin with problems 
caused by TV and cad with promises f,or future novic/TV 



success. 
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. Dun-niag,^ Jofin. Tune In Yesterday ; The Ultimate Encyclopedia 

■j .: • « , . • 

. Sl Old-Time Radio 19h-'l976 . Englewpod Cliffs, New Jersey: 

;> ' ^rentilce-Hall, Inc., 1976. 

■ • • •■ . . , ' . 

" Alphabetically arranged encyclopedia of radio programs 

^^^^ to 1976; nostalgic; good for radio history. 
El8on» E. Ployd and Alberta Peck. The Art of Speaking . 2d. 
rev. ed. Boston: Cinn and" Company , 1966. 
Index; /useful appendices; charts, 
Parren^ Mick and, George Snow. Rock *n Roll Circus . New Yoxk: 
. A & W Visual Library, 1978. 

Many i|^luatratlons ; covers from 1963 to punk rock; 
emphasis, on 'superstar cult and drugs In big rock stars; 
no .table or contents or Index. 
Fiction in to Film ; literature goes to thenovles . (Sound slide 
• ' set) White Plains. New Y.rk: Center for Humanities, 1977. 
- 160, slides, two audio discs, teacher's guide studies how 
elements of novels or plays are retained, altered, or 
deleted when filmed. 
Fine, M. "Fad, fashion, or style?" Saturday Review. 5 Feb. 

1977; pp. 52«53. 

Attempts to define terms; lists of examples should be clear 
* to students. 

- . "Fad, fashion, or style?" cont. Saturday Review . 

. 30 April 1977, pp. 43-45. 

Response from readers to previous article; long lists of 

cx5^,mples,, some very clever. 
Flnler,.Jocl W. All-Tlr:e M,ovie Favorites ; Coi- adlfs . Ihrillcrr. .. 

££lcs, Uuslcals, Loves torle_s, Westerns . Uar Films , and Others . 

ERIC , — 2i') 
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Beginning of Unit Student Attitude Evaluation 

■ » \ 

\ 

NAM E \ GRADE 

INSTRUCTOR t:LASS HOUR 



Before beginning our unit on popular culture, please take | 
a minute to circle the response which best represents how you feel: 

P ^ ^ it ^ 

1. I lil^^^to vatch television. SA A D SD WC 

2. I think TV shovs good programs. SA A D SD WC 



director^ producer, actor, etc. 
in the production of a film. 



3. What I watch on TV indicates SA A D SD WC 

the kind of^ person I am. 



A. 


I like to go to the movies. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


WC 


5. 


I go to the show to learn. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


WC 


6. 


I go to the show to escape. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


WC 


7, 


I think novie censor ratings 
are good. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


WC 


8. 


I like to read a book, then 
see the movie. 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


WC 




I hate to read« 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


WC 


jO. 


I think it*s important to be 
• familiar with the Job of the 


SA 


A 


D 


SD 


WC 



SA-SLrungly Ai^ree 



A«Agrec 



DifDisagree 

Q SD#Strongly Disagree 2Z'^ 
ERIC t:C«!:ho cares? 



ASSESSMENT OF ACTIVITIES/SKILLS 

!• To evaluate speaking skills, making judgments and drawing 
conclusions : 

Oral presentation (last week of unit) 
5 minutes in length 

On related topic (see list of project topics) 
See "Grading Chart for Speech Evaluation'* 
11. To evaluate research skills and writing technique: 
Research paper on related topic (see list) 
3-5 pages in length; with footnotes and bibliography 
appended 

To be presented in conjunction with three distinct media 
programs; procedural checklist to be Included 
III. To evaluated effectiveness of stated objectives: 

SO-questlon objective test to be prepared and administered 
at conclusion of unit 
IV, To evaluate listening and viewing skills and critical 

analysis of advertising promotional techniques: 

10-15 minute in-class essay to follow viewing of media 
program Propaganda to Soft Sell 

Analyze examples of propaganda and discuss whether this 

program is itself propaganda and why. Minimum criteria 
will be the identification of the examples of the 
following techniques: emotionalism, exaggeration, 
half-truths, repetition, and vilif icat ion^ 

If performance on this exercise does not shot; acceptable lev 
^ of mastery, a similar exercise will follow use of 
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^ASSESSMENT OF' ACTIVITIES/SKILLS (cont) 



V# To evaluate a media program from the student's point of view 
as well as to promote better organizational and speaking 
. skills: 

Extra credit panel discussion of media presentations 
5 or 6 participants per panel 

Which media program was the "best" in your opinion? 
Did it correlate veil v/lth the bbjectlves stated at 

at the outset of the unit? 
Was it used to its best advantage? Could it have been 
used better to emphasize different aspects of 
popular culture? „ 
Why did you feel it was the "best" one? How would 

you evaluate its effectiveness? 
How would you change the way the program was used? 
What, if anything, would you substitute in its place? 
VI* To evaluate TV programs from the student^s point of view: 
8 study questions (Ommanney, p«32) 
VII« To evaluate motion pictures from the student* s point of 
view : 

11 study questions (Ommanney, p«3A) 
VIII» To evaluate materials from the student's point of view: 

Using the six analytical techniques discussed by Berger, 

select a topic from the list of popular culture related 
areas (or a topic of your selection approved by the 

/ 

instructor) and analyze according to one or r.ore of the 
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ASSESSMENT OF ACnVITIES/SKILLS (cont) 



A. Historical Development 



When did whatever it ±d you' are investigating get 
Started? How popular or important is it now? Is it 

different now from the way it used to be? If so, why? 

If not, how has it resisted change? When was it popular? 



Was it popular at a particular time for any particular 
reason? 
^ Comparative Analysis 

Is the same thing done the same way elsewhere? Do 
different cultures or countries have variations that 
are interesting? Can we get any statistical information 
that might be interesting? 



Does whatever it is you are studying take care of certain 

needs we all have? Does it help us deal with anxiety 

or frustration or anger? Does it reassure us? Calm us? 

Excite us? What are its functions as far as our 

* unconscious * is concerned? Is there a difference between 

Its meaning to our unconscious and to what we are conscious 

of? ^ ^ ^ 



• Sociological Study ^ 

yihat class levels are appealed to? Does your subject 
have a racial or ethnic slant to it? Does it appeal 
to some groups (whether they be of a class » religious, 
racial, geographic or other group) and not others? 
Does it have any political signiricance to it? 

• Hy th-'Symbol-Ri tual- Significance 

■Can your subject be related in any way to important 



• Psychoanalytic Investigation 
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ASSESSMENT, OF ACTIVITIES/SKILLS (cont) 
myths which have either universal or particular 
(to a country, that is) significance? Does it have a 
•ymbolic. dimension to It which makes it interesting? 
Can your subject be looked upon as a kind of ritual? 
Content Analysis 

How often (many times per minute, page, episode) is a 
given kind of behavior (violence, stereotyping of people) 
observed? ' What -are the basic ideas, values, images 
and beliefs that are to be found in some publication 
or program — generally speaking, which is part of a 
series?" 

Berger, pp. 11-14 ^ 
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^ippcndix 
Tabic XXI 



Tcicher Assessment of Selected Tcachinj Aids 
(n » JJSl teachers) 



Percent of Teachers Rating 
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g 


if 


bl 






TccchUi^/Uu 


^1 


1^ 




ll 


V 




orMat\*ria! 














Anthology 


25.5 


32.5 


28.7 


8.9 


2.9 




b. Class sets of books 


30.7 


43A 


19.1 


5.5 


0.4 


0.9 


c. CIas3^room library 


10.4 


31.0 


38.2 


19.0 


0.2 


1.2 


d. Sets of 7-8 books for ^oup study 


5J 


29.2 


43.6 


19.2 


0.5 


Z2 


e. Materials foe slow rc?i!;;rs 


31.4 


40.1 


21.0 


5J 


0.5 


1.9 


f. Gooks for nuUtrc re: dcrs 


16.8 


37.9 


30.0 


12.9 


1.1 


IJ 


g. Workbooks w/drills 


5.3 


12.4 


33.5 


37.6 


10.2 


1.0 


h. Languzgc textbook 


24.0 


27.9 


33.9 


11.8 


0.7 


1.7 


1. liandbook on language 


25.8 


37.8 


29.0 


6.0 


0.1 


U 


j. Phonograph 


14.4 


34J 


39.8 


10.2 


0.2 


1.1 


k« Recordings 


16.7 


37.6 


36.9 


7.7 


0.2 


0.9 


L Filmstrip projector ■ 


10.1 


22.9 


44.2 


20.9 


0.7 


1.2 


vcu Motion picture 


14J 


28.9 


40.2 


14.9 


0.5 


1.0 


n. Teaching machine 


5.1 


8.1 


26.2 


52.6 


6.7 


IJ 


0. Tape recorder 


6.7 


19.9 


47.9 


23.1 


0.5 


1.9 


p. Television 


1.4 


5.8 


35.8 


50.2 


4.2 


2.6 


q. Radio 


1.1 


3.5 


28.1 


60.4 


4J 


2.4 


r. Table of periodicals 


6.1 


733 


49.6 


19.2 


0.5 


IJ 


1. Class set of dictionaries^ 


53.4 


33.1 


9.7 


2.8 


0.1 


0.9 


t Movable furniture 


34.9 


30.1 


213 


10.4 


2.1 


0.8 


u. Lay readers 


8.6 


19.3 


30J 


26.0 


10.1 


U2 


V. Clerical sjrvic? 


21.1 


36.7 


28.0 


10.0 


0.8 


3A 


w. Duplicating r/^chinw 


66.0 


24.5 


6.0 


2.1 


C.l 


IJ 


X. Overhead projector 


9J 


25.3 


44.8 


17.1 


OJ 


3.2 


y. Opaque projector 


7.5 


23J 


46.1 


19.6 


0.8 


2.7 


Teaching manual 


12.6 


21.6 


36.6 


24.1 


3.1 


2.0 
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Tcble XX;i 



Teaching Mcthoc*s in Tenth Grade. T-clfil: f 






flnd Tennin*jl Cfjsvs s 


S Rej:3rt\^ Uy ()|.» r 


.r» . 






r.-.~-_'-. ■ •■ 


* 'S-* * • • 

'•1 




« Grade 10 


arc:c J -J 




Method 


(n ' 9,220 minutcsj 


(n ^ 9,6if: rif rti. 


»: fti'jj'r^t't 


Dcrit^f inn 


28.9 


20.9 




Lecture 


1S.8 


21.9 


20.9 


Student Presentation 


14.9 


14.3 




Discussion 


14,8 


21.2 




Sflcnt Work 


9.1 


l;.2 


1»6 


Audiovisual 


2.9 


1.1 


1.2 


Socratic Questioning 


1.9 \ 


2.8 


3.2 


Croup Work 


1.7 


2.6 


1.5 


Oth^r 


6.9 


6.4 




total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Tabic XXni 



Methods .Most Often Used in aasvoom Teaching 
As Reported by Teachers 


Rank 


Method 


Percentage 


1 


Discussion 


53.6 


2 


Socratic 


17.6 


3 


Lecture 


K.2 


4 


Recitation 


7.0 


5 


Student Presentation 


2.2 


6 


Silent Work ' ^ 


, 1-3 


7 


Small Group ^ 


0.S 


8 


Team Teaching 


1.1 




Other 


0.4 




Audiovisual Aids 


0.1 




No response 


:.7. 



loa.o 
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NEW, UPDATED EDITION 



3 F PEOPLE AND E V E M T S 



BERNARD GRUN 



BASED ON WERNER STEIN'S KULTURFAHRPLAN 




Munster High School 
Resource Cc-ntsr 
Munster, Indiana 



.\ 



* ^ 

A 



SIMON AND SCHUSTER • NEW YORK 



ISIS 



Jordan 

Vsetnam sute esUblished ai Saifon 

u»mp!etes the withdrawal of its occupying forces in 

Scut I*. Korea 
Aparihtfiii program is established in South Africa 
UN warns of danger of dvit war in Korea 
Theodor Heuu elected President, Konrad Adenauer 

Ch^knccllor, of West Germany which becomes 9 full 

panidpant under the Marshall Plan 
Britain devalues the pound sterling from $4.03 to S2.80; 

fiiOii European natio'^ns follow 
Berlin airJift ends after 277,264 flighu 
Democratic Republic established in East Germany with 

Pieck as President and Grotcwohtas Minister*President 
Eleven U.S. Communists are found guilty of conspiracy to 

overthrow the government 
India adopts constitution as federal republic 
Holland transfers sovereignty to Indonesia; Fnnce to 

Vietnam 

Pandit Nehru becomes Prime Minister of India 
President Truman appoints Tom C. Oarlc (—1967) and 
Sherman Minton 1956) to Supreme Court 



D 



B. 

UTEnATURE. 
THEATER 



Living" 
Colette: "Le Fanal bleu" 
Nelly Sachs: **Sternverdunklung,^ poems 
, Robert E. Sherwood: **Roosevelt and 

Hopkins/* Pulitzer Prize biography 
Edith Sitwell: **The Canticle of the Rose." 

poems 

Sigrid Undset, Norw. novelist, d. (b. 1882) 
Carson McCullers: "The^Mcmber of the 

Wedding/* drama 
Edward Strfceter: "The Father of the Bride" 
J. P. Marquand: "Point of No Return" 
Eleanor RooseveU: "This I Remember" 



Britain recognizes Communist China; U^^.R. and 
Communist China sign 30-year pact; Chiang Kai-shek 
resumes presidehcy of Nationalist China; Communist 
China's forces occupy Tibet; Tibet appeals to UN, but 
China rejects UN appeal for cease-fire 

Senator Joseph McCarthy advises President Truman that 
State Department is riddled with Communists and 
Communist sympathizers 

Alger Hiss, a former U.S. State Department official, 
sentenced for perjury 

Riots in Johannesburg against apartheid 

Truman instructs U.S. Atomic Energy Commission to 
develop hydrogen bomb 

Klaus Fuchs found guilty of betraying Brit, atomic secreU 
to U.S.SrR. and imprisoned; Harry Gold, his American 
confederate, sentenced to 30 years in prison 

London dock strike 

Britain recognizes Israel 

West Germany joins Council of Europe 

N. Korean forces invade S. Korea June 25 and capture 
Seoiil; Douglas MacArthur appointed commander of 
UN forces in Korea; UN forces land in S. Korea and 
recapture Seoul» S. Korean troops crou 38th parallel; 
UN troops forced to withdraw; state of emergency 
declared in U.S. following Korean reversals; Chin, 
forceps cross 3Sth parallel 
recognizes Vietnam, capital at Saigon; supplies arms 
and sendsihiission to instruct in their use; signs military 
oi&sistance pact with France, Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam 

King Leopold IH returns to Belgium ikfter six years* exile; 

Socialists demonstrate against him; he abdicates in 

favor of his son Baudouin 
Indonesia admitted to UN 

King Gustavus V of Sweden d.; succeeded by his son 

GuMavusVI(b. 1882) 
Poland and £. Germany proclaim Oder*Neisse line as 

frontier 
Attlee visits Washington t. 
Nobel Peace Prize: Dr. Ralph J. Bunche (U.S.) 
Henry L Sttmson, U.S. political figure, d. (b. 1867) 
Congress passes McCarran Act over presidential ;veto; it 

calls for severe restrictions against Communists, 

particularly in sensitive positions during emergencies, 
(coitid) 
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Ray Bradbury: "The Martian Chronicles" 
Ernest Hemingway: '"Across the River and 

into the Trees'* 
Budd Schulberg: "The Disenchanted** 
Francis Parkinson Keyes: **Joy St'treet** 
Thor Heyerdahl:**KonTiki" 
Ezra Pound: "Seventy Cantos'* 
C. P. Snow: •*The Masters * 
Anouilh:"La R6peti!ion** 
Henry Morton Robinson: **The CardinaP 
George Bernard Shaw d. (b. 1 856) 
Williahi Cooper: "Scenes from Provincial 

Life** 

Nobel Prize for Literature: Bertrand Russell 
Nigel Balchin:"The Anatomy of Villainy," 
essays 

Hedwig Courts-Mahler, Ger. novelist who 

wrote 192 romances, d. (b. 1867) 
Christopher Fry: "Venus Observed," verse 

play, and •*The Lady*s Not for Burning" 
John Hersey: He Wall," novel about the" 

Warsaw Ghetto 
Sidney Kingsley: "Darkness at Noon" 
Heinrich Mann, Ger. novelist, d. (b. 1871) 
'^velyn Waugh: "Helena" 
Emil Jannitigs, Ger. actor, d. (b. 1887) 
Robert Penn Warren: "World Enough and 

Time** 

The Library 6f Congress, Wa&hington, D.C., 
consists of 8.6 million books. 138.000 yearly 
newspaper vols.. It million manuscripts, 2 
million maps, 76,000 mlbrnfilms,2 rntllion 
musical scores, and 4 million miscellaneous 
items 

Nevil Shute: *The Legacy," novel 
Tennessee Williams: "The Roman Spring of 

Mrs. Stone" 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, creator of *Tarzan,** 

d.(b. 1875) • 
Edna St. Vincent Millaj, U.S. poet, d. (b. 1892) 
Edgar Lee Masters, U^. poet, d. (b. 1869) 
AlJolson d. (b. 1886) 
Carl Van Dorend.(b. I88S) 
Gwendolyn Brooks: **Annie Allen,*' Pulitzer 
(contd) 
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Reality** 
R.A.Knox: 

"Enthusiasiii" 
Margaret Meaq: 

**Social 

Anthropology" 
Gilbert Ryle:"The| 

Concept of 
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Sartre: "La Mo|rt 
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sliould be clear cut against uncluttered sets, and the acting .sliouUI be natu- 
ral and spontaneous. As yon judge thcaeto« in a li\c lele\-iiion plix. keep 
in mind the fact that their rclic:nsal time before microphones and ainieias 
is xcry short. Even though the action and nileiprctalioi« liave been .worked 
out in previous rclicarsals, there is a strain in adapting lo tlic sct.s, lights, nnd 
cameras. It would be unfair to expect the actors to gi\e the kind of finished 
performances you see in some telc\ iscd films. 

In judging either live or filmed television dramas, it is in^portant to keep 
in mind the special x-alucs of each. Live television offers inunediacj- and 
freshness combined with the rapid action of a condensed plot centeiing 
.around a few characters. Filmed shows can provide more complicated and 
polished productions, as well as greater variety and dramatic inteicst. 

Discussion 

1. Do you prefer live or filmed television shows? Give the reasons for your 
prefaencc. 

2. Have you seen any errors in production on li\e tclex ision sluiws? Have 
thc)' spoiled your enjoyment of the play? If io, in wh:it way? 

3. \Vhat spectaculars have you seen? WIn'ch have yon enjoyed the most? 
Why? Have you been disappointed jn any of then)? Why? 

4. Can you give any examples of tclc\iiion shows which you felt had been 
^written down*' to the audience? Any that have been too "highbrow**? 

5. Have you noticed any diffcraices between the acting on live shows and 
that' on film? What were the\? 

6. Wiat arc some of the great, films of the past which you have seen nl 
. home? Have you become cniotionally involved in then^ or ha\ e fhc) seemed 

too old-fashioned? 

?• \Vhat actors and actresses have you seen in old films on television looking 
years younger than you arc accustomed to seeing then)? Can you cMplaiu win 
thc)* arc still popular in current nmtion pictures? 

8. Has color tc!c\ision spoiletl black-and-white piograms for you? Win? 

Shopping for Films 

Yon probahl\ do not atlcnd movies a> frc(|ucutl} as did \onng people 
before 1950, since seeing films at home on tclcvisi^on is so nnich sin)))ler 
now and opportunities arc so frequent. However, a drama cnlhni»i.ist, \on 
probably do go to the movies nmrc often than (he axerage high .school stn- 
dent. The effort and nunic) iuxohcd now«id.i\s h.is n.itur.tllx led to a nicic 
critical attitude on the part of potential n)Otion-pi( tuie andienic<j who on, 
now literally shop for fihnsand seltx t onU those uliicli will give then: umr: 
pleasure than tclcvisicm films do. 
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especially in tlic widt-sciccn p.odudioiis. Funclaniciil/.liy, a inolion picttiic 
• is movement in Ugh^and tlic camera is the most ]>oli:nl denjcnt in \>\oi]\\o 
tipn. Fihns arc being produced all over tlic world willi the actual icttiiigs 
. of far-off places making Ihcni truly authentic. The cameca can show jiiu 
what characters are seeing and feeling and can take you into tjicir past and 
future as well as their present expcriencci. It can pernn't you to li\:c with 
then> on e\cr)' plane, e\Tn in their dreams and secrets. !' 

You should follow closely the work of the motion-picture director, formic 
icars the burden of a fihn. He coordinates the tliousands of bunian alid 
mechanical details of the production into an artistic whole. He decides hjnv 
best to eonnnuniaUc the hicaning of a stor)\ He selects the cast and jin- 
spires the actors and lunulrcds of other helpers to their In'ghest cfToit. lie 
works personally with the cameraman, art director, sound expert. costuJnc 
designer, and all tlic technicians to create a unified whole. His use of co lor 
for cmptional effects and of music as a psjchological influence contribu cs 
to the total production. It is the director's responsibility to create a unicuc 
scrccn^product in which mental processes can be visuahV.ed. settings of 
realit)' or fantasy can be depicted, and any action can be'pr' -ntcd— un- 
hampered by h'me. place, or human limitations. 

, Discussion 

1. What arc the five pictures yon consider the best you 1i.ive cx'cr seen? Stiitc 
your reasons for liking than. ^ 

2. What do you think .ire the standards by which the average person do- 
tcmn'nes his favorite niovics? ' 

3. Bring in a -list of your favorite directors. Dcscrilic the individual Icdi- 
niqucs you liavc noted in tlieir pictures. j 

4. Do you think a familiarity with the techniques of film production would 
help or hinder your cnjojiitcut of movies? Why? 

5. Do you enjoy going to a movie more than to a play? Why? 

6. What do you tln'nk will be sonic of the inno\atinns*in Ihe inotinn-piUnre 
industfj' in the future? 

7. Do you prefcT the new wide screen to the older type? \V liy or wliy imt? 
8* Are you now gohig to tlic movies more than \on did when you fust {;n| 

your telc\-ivion set? Explain Avhy or why not. ' . 

9. Do foreign films and st.u> appeal to you? Which dci vou like- inustioi 
least? Wliy? . * j 

10. Do you find nnisical atLon)p.miments to fihns distracting or helpful! hi 
stirring yoiu enidtions? Descrilic scver.il scaics to uhich \o\\ re:ietc<l s!i<i:im1v 

11. Wkil magazine rc\ic\\% of new movies do \ou lead' Do )ou usu'liK 
agrc-e with them? Do you make a point of jeeinij highly retonnnuiclcd fiMijj/? 
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What a spread! What a feast! What a weenie roast we have 
here! Thirty great American witcrs writing about great 
American things.,, very tasty < Don!t delay! Get right to it! 
I -won't hold you upl Tm only here to put on record the 
things about America that mean the most to American 
writers themselves. Not the things that turn up in their 
books and articies-I mean the things that writers actually" 
care about, the things that set off the deepest feelings they., 
kntnv. Don't expect them to mention such matters. Not for 
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a moment!- They're like cveryhoijy else in that 
spect — tJHfv'd sooner cut a main vein!-** 

The perfect example is the well-known American 
writer. . . . But perhap.s it's best not to say exactly 
which well-known American* writer — since we're aliont 
to surprise him in an wtimQie act. He's in his apart- 
ment, a seven-room apartment on Riverside Drive, on 
tiie West Side.of Manhattan, in his study, seated at his 
desk. As we aiiproach from the rear, we notice a bald 
spot on the crown of hi.s head. It's about the size of a 
Ritz cracker, this bald si)ot, freckled and toasty brown'. 
Gloriously suntanned, in fact. Around this bald spot 
swirls a corona of dark brown hair that becomes quite 
thick by the time it completes its mad Byron ic rush 
down the back over his turtleneck and out to the side 
in great bnslies over his ears. He knows the days of 
covered ears are numbered, because this particular look 
has become someivhat loiv reut. Whew he was coming 
back from his f;ither'3 funeral, half the salesmen lined 
up at O'Hare for the commuter flights, in their 
pajama-striped shirts and diamond-print double-knit 
suits, had groovy hair much like his. And to think that 
just six yeai*s ago such a hairdo seemed ... so defiant! 

Meeting his sideburns at mid*jowI is ithe neck of his 
turtleneck sweater, an authentic Navy turtleneck, and 
the 'sweater tucks into his Levi's, which are the au- 
thentic Original XX Levi's, the original straight stove- 
pipes made for wearing over boots. He^got them in a 
bona fide co^vhand'8 store in La Tctta, Texas, during 
his trip to Houston to be the keynote speaker in a lec- 
ture series on "The American Dream: Myth and Re- 
aKty/' (No small part of the latter. was a fee of two' 
thousand dollars plus expenses.) This outfit, the Navy 
turtleneck and the double-X Levi's, means work & 
discipline. Discipline! as he says to himself every day. 
'\yhen he puts on these clothes, it means that he in- 
tends* to write, and do nothing else, for at least four 
^hours. Discipline, Mr. Wonderful! 

But.^n the desk in froRt of him---that's not a manu- 
icript or^ even the beginiUngs of one . ^ . that's last 
vtohth** bank statement^ which just arrived in the 
mail. And those are his canceled checks in a pile on top 
of ft. In that big ledger-s^le cfheckbook there (the old- 
fashioned kind, seriouaP-looking, with no crazy Peter 
Max designs on the checks) are his check stubs. And 
those slips of paper in the promiscuous heap are all 
unpaid bills, and he's taking the nylon cover off his 
Texac Instruments desk calculator, and he is about to 
measure the flow, the tide, the mad sluice, the ci^azy 
Current of the money that pours through his fingers 
every month and which is now running against him in 
the most catastrophic manner, like an undertow,^ a rip- 
tide, pulling him under — 

— him and this apartment, which cost him $75,000 
in 1972; §20,000 cash, which came out of the $25,000 
he got as a paperback advance for his fourth book,' 
Under Uncle's Thumb, and $536.36 a month in bank 
loan payments (on the $55,000 he borrowed) ever 
since, plus another $300 a month in so<al]ed mainte- 
nance,, which has steadily increased until it is now 
$460 a month . . . and although he already knfows the 
answer, the round number, he begins punching the 

figures into the calculator . . . 536,36 plus . . ..460 

times 12 . . . and the calculator keys go chuck chuck 
chucU chnch and the curious little orange' numbers, 
broken up like stencil figures, go trucking across the 

Tom Wolfe's observation of the rtational adventure will 
continue with The Right Stuff, a new book due in the 

spring. OC) ^ 
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black path of the display panel at the^ t<»p of th(t ni 
chine, irivin^r a little oranpe shiidder cverv lime y\ hi 
the pins button, until there it stretching out ievH 
digits long— 11950.32--$ 12,000 a year! One thousaB 
dollars a month— this is ^\hat he spends on liis njiai 
nient alone!— and by May he will have to coinj up wit 
another $G,00D so he can rent the house on Marthji| 
Vineyard again chuck chvrk chuck chuck and by S« 
tember another $6,750— $3,750 to .send his d.uifth " 
Amy to nalton and $3,000 to .st-nd his so!i Jo)iathhn \ 
Colle.triate (on those marvelous froi;-and-ciicket| e\B 
nings up on the Vineyard he a.id Bill and JuhJ aH. 
Scott and Henry and Herman and Leon and ahelT 
and the rest, all Media & Lit. people from New iorl 
have discu.sbed why they send their children to prSv.-B 
schools, and they have pretty well decided that it ife t| 
educational turmoil in the New York public scnoo! 
that is the problem— the kids just wouldn't be • edi 
cated! — plus some considerations of their chiUlreiB 
personal safety, as Leon once said in an e.\ceptioiji 
burst of candor; and he punches that in . . . 6750 . . 
chuck chuck chuck chuck . . . and hits the ji/us b itt^ 
... an orange shimmer . , . and beautiful ! there'^ il 
figure — the three items, the apartment in towa, tB 
summer place and the children's schooling- 
$24,706.32!— almost $25,000 a year in fixed costs, ju^ 
for a starter! for lodging and schooling! nothing ell 
included! A grim nut! m 

It's appalfing, and he's drowning, and thb is onl: 
the beginning of it, just the basic grim nut— an<^ y 
in his secret heart he loves these little sessions iwi 
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the calculator and the checks and the stubs ana tW 
bills and che marching orange numbers that stfctcl 
on and on — into sil^h magnificently huge figures. 
like an electric diagram of his infinitely expanding liffl 
a scoreboard showin|: the big league he's now in. F;P 
from throwing him into a panic, as they well might 
these tote sessions are one of the most satisfyi« 
habits he has. A regular vice! Like barbitur|*teM 
Calming the heart and slowing the i-espiration! 
cause it seems practical, going over expenses, his con 
science sanctions it as a permissible way to -avoii tiM 
only thing that can possibly Keep^ him afloat: namelB 
more writing. . . . He's deep into his\calculator tranct 
now. . . . The orange has him enthralled. Think of it 
He has now reached a stage in his life when not on* 
a $I,000-a*month apartment but also a summer hou^ 
on an island in the Atlantic is an absolute neces^sity— 
precisely that, absolute .necessity. . . Ifs appall 
ing! — and yet it's 'the most inexplicable bli.*Js!-B 
nothing less. | 

As for the apartment, even at $1,000 a month it ii 
not elegant. Elegance would cost at least twice ^^^^ 
No, his is an apartment of a sort known as West SidBj 
Married Intellectual. The rooms are h'nu the layout j| 
good, but the moldings, cornices, covings and chair 
rails seem to be corroding. Actually, they arc nu^rel^ 
lumpy from too many coats of paint over the decii'ieS 
and the parquet sections in ttnr iloor have dried ov 
and are sprung loose from tfne another. It h.is baen 
long time since this apartment Itas had an.owne' vvhj^ 
could both meet the down-payment nut and hnvfJ *hH 
woodwork stripped and the flooring replaced. /I'hB 
building has a doorman but no eleviftor man, ai^d on 
Sundays the door is manned by a j.inilor in k^'v l.l> «l»^ 
work clothes, lint whafs he MipiH^od t(» doV Hi- jf« 
seven i*ooms. His son and dnutrhtcr now ictiune 



rate bedrooms. He and his wife icijuirc a thud or(»: t 
third and fourth if the truth be known, but he h.t; 
to settle for three). He now (Cf^vtinunJ ioi putje 
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Appendix G 

Postaan and Weingair tner ' s Circle Metaphor: . . 

"In order to illustrate what this means, we will use the 
iaedi ^ again and the metaphor of a clock face. Imagine a clock 
face vith sixty minutes on it, ..Let the clock stand 'for tVe time 
men have had access to writing systems. Our clock would thus <v 
represent something like 3000 years and each minute on our clock 
50 years • On this scale, there were no significant media 
j&hanges until about nine minutes ago. At that time, the printing 
press cane into use in Western Culture. About three minutes .ago, 
the telegraphy photograph and locomotive arrived. Two minutes 
ago: the telephone^ rotary press, motion pictures, automobile, 
airplane, and radio. One minute ago, the talking picture, 
Televivion has appeared in the last ten seconds, the computer 
In the last five, and communications satellites in the iBSt second. 
The laser beam — perhaps the most potent medium of communication 
of all — appeared only a fraction of a second ago." 



FUNDAMEI TALS OP TOE LIBRARY 
BCX3K AMD BOOK INDEXES 
TYPES OF BOOKS 

Types of Cooks 

Eoolcs In tha library are divided into fiction and non-fiction > 
2. Fiction Books (Hovels) 

Tlie library nieanlng of fiction book is synon3rmous with novel s Fiction 
books arc novels. Because of the great nunber os novels, they have 
been separated from tha other .boolcs and placed in their o\m section, 
of the library* 

3# ITonflctlon Books (Non-Hovels) 

Uonflctlon books are all books except novels* The difference between 
fiction and ncnfiction is whether the book is a novel or not* Konfictlon 
includes all books of history, laatheroatics, science, art, biography^ 
poetry, plays, etc* . / . 

4* Arrangement of Fiction Books and Story Collection 

Fiction books are arranged in the fiction section. of the library . 
alphabetically by the author's last name. If the last name is the same 
for two authors, then the first name is considered* If two books are 
by the sane author then the title of the book is used for alphabetizing 
purposes* 

. 5. Arrangement of ITonfiction Books 

Konficticn boote are arragned by either one of tuo methods* The two 
oethods are the Dewey Decimal system (See #33) and the Library of 
Conysreas system (See # 3^) • tJhen the Dewey Decimal system is used, a 
book.^is given a number based on its subject and is arranged in numerical 
order on the shelves* When the Library of Congress system is iise^, a -, 
book is given letters and numbers and is arranged in a combination 
u-alphabetical and numerical order on the shelves* . . 

:i»AIUrS OP A BOOK 

3« Farts of a Book 

The three general parts of a nonflction bool: are the preliminaries , 
the body , and the reference matter* The preliminaries Include the 
title page, the copyright page, the preface, the table of cont^ts, and 
< V the list of illustrations* The body is the text proper* The reference 
mttter includes the appendix, the glossary, the bibliography, and the 
.-index* . Tlie binding and the end papers are additional physical parts of 
a book* Tlie preliminary pages are usually numbered with lower case 
Rcffsn numerals* The body and reference matter are numbered with Arabid 
numbers/ 
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7.. Title Page 

« 

: The title page is .usually the first printed page In a book. On the 
Title page appears (1) the full title of the book (2) the author's name, 
(3) the publisher's name, and (A) the place of publication. 

8. Copyright page 

. The copyright page is the page after the title page. On the copyright 
• page is foMnd the year of the copyright and the name of the owner of the 
copyright* Tlie copyright date is almost always the dace ox publication. 



9* Preface 

The preface (meaning "to speak beforehand**) is a statement of intention 
and scope of the book and sometimes contains an acknowledgement of aid 
in preparation. The preface precedes the table of contents. The. pre- 
face is sometimes called the Forward, the introduction, or the 
Acknowledgement , The preface is usually only a few pages. 

10* Tabic of Contents 

The. table of contents is a summary table showing the general divisions, 
units, or chapters of a book. Chapter numbers usually precede each 
division, and page numbers follow. Tables of contents vary in detail. 

11. List of Illustrations 

A list of illustrations is a list of the titles of graphic material 
found in the book along with page numbers. Graphic material may be 
maps, charts, ^diagrams, photos, drawings, etc. 

12. The body of a book is the main section. The body is sometimes called the 
text of the book. It is numbered with Arabic numbers. 

13. Appendix 

the appendix is a supplementary section at the end of a book to . give » 
extra information. The information may be almost, anything from maps 
or diagrams to letters or copies of official documents. 

14. Glossary 

A glossary is an alphabetical list of technical, foreign, or special 
words vrith explanations or definitions. 
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Vocabulary Analysis and Usage 
for Juniors 

Words are the tools of thought. There would be little 
or no benefit to having profound or crea'tive ideas if 
we had no way to express these ideas, through writing or 
speakingf to other people. In fact, it is doubtful that 
truly profound i.dea8 would even be possible without a 
knowledge of words to develop these ideas. Also since 
most new and creative ideas are a result of building on 
accumulated knowlege, if we had no way of transmitting 
ideas through vocabulary, such an accumulation would be 
impossible* 

This might seem basic to an educator who works with 
words and ideas but to a Junior in high school, it is a 
concept he has never considered. His limited vocabulary 
is more than adequate for the locker room, is probably 
sufficient for a classroom discussion, and, if it presents 
any problem at all, does so only when his English teacher 
gives some "ridiculous" written assignment. Then oc- 
casionally he may have to ask "What is another word for 

or "How can I say ?" Most students 

cannot conceive of the day they will need a wider grasp 
of the language or of the benefits such as grasp can 
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give them. 

Therefore* a student needs to be made aware of the 
power of vfordB — and the power he can have (of .ideas if 
not over people) with an extensive vocabulary. 

The most obvious motivation when a student says 

••Why do we have to learn this stuff?" is the financial 

one. Accbrding to Norman Lewis the "only common char- 

aeteriatic of BUcceBoful people in this country is an 

1 

unusual grasp of the meanings of words." People who 

have the highest salaries usually have the best vocabulari 

A study of communication in the auto industry froni miners 

to assembly line workers to' supervisors to executives 

shows that high 'salaries go^ to those in jobs that use 

words to think with and to ^Influence. Half of the cost 

2 

of a car goes for words. 

A study by the Johnson O'Connor Research Foundation 
shows the difference in vocabulary level in various 
professions.' In a vocabulary test the percentage of 
correct anpwers according to ilrofession was as follows* 

Company presidents 93?^ 

Writers 87 , 

College professors 85 

H. S. teachers 71 

Civil engineers 62 

Accountants 51 
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Musicians W» 
Saiesraen 38 
Mechanics 32^ 
For students considering college a good vocabulary 
is essential* 

Vocabulary scores on entrance tests at 
several large universities are an excellent 
indication of how well students vdll achieve 
at college • • • 

But even more important than how well he 
will do in college is the fact that unless the 
student has an extended vocabulary, he will 
never pass the college-based tests that 
enable him to secure enrollment. On some 
of these tests knowing one word will' add six 
points to the overall test score. 

The verbal section of the Scholastic Aptitude Test ' 
includes three Tcinds of questions! analogies f oppositest 
and completion. According to John Anderson, writing in 
Tho Clastg^cftl Journal i there has been a steady decline 
in vocabulary scores on the SAT^s. In a ten-year period 
firom 1963 to 1973 1 '^^^ mean scores dropped 35 points t 
and the decline has been evident over a thirty-year period. 
Beyond the desire for professional or academic 
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achievement, students need to become aware of the fact 
that a grasp of words builds self-confidence. Most of 
the students will fill various roles in adulthood other 
than that of their professions i a Lion, a school board 
member, .\ deacon at church, or a union representative. And 
all of these roles' will maTce language demands. The better 
his wording vocabulary, the easier it will be for him to 
.handle the speaking and writing demands. Also, people 
facing stressful situations will be able to m«et those 
problems In a more socially acceptable v/ay if they can 
I think through the situation. Anderson notes the re- 

lationship between having a low vocabulary and violence! 

# 

"Not being able to master a situation through abstraction 
and conceptualization leaves one outlet i physical action, 
which is often violent." ^ 

An individual's vocabulary consists "of his quan- 
titative and qualitative general vocabulary as well as 
hie special and technical vocabulary and his working know- 
ledge of common English words used in specific terras."'' 
He has, in fact, two vocabularies* a passive vocabulary 
of words he recognizes and perhaps somewhat 'understands 
and an active vocabulary of words he actually uses. The stu- 
dent's passive vocabulary is approximately 10,000 words? his 
active is, of course i muph smaller, usually about one- 
third bf his passive vocabulary. The passive vocabulary 
ErJc^' the well-read adult is 30,000 - 50,000 words. ^ 
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The basic vocabulary Is very limited and consists of 
words used to express the simplest sense perceptions and 
thought relationships* As vocabulary increases, the words 
added are those which can express more complex and abstract 
ideas* And as students mature and develop the capacity 
for abstract thinking, the more they need a vocabulary 
that will meet their needs. Students can be shown how the 
ability to use the 'precise word is important, even in the 
most elementary form of writing! why, for instance, the 
coyote of cartoon fame, is "Wily. " This need for precision 
becomes more and more necessary as society becomes more 
complex and technical. The authors of What's Happening 
to Amertcftn Bngllfih . protesting this laclc of preci:.'«ion which 
they call 'unspjeech,* sayt 

A writer's habit of employing unspeech softens 
his grammatical bones — and his mind. What 
he wr?.tes is formless, clumsy, and abese, while 
at the same time his powers of thought and 
observatitn decay. layers of verbal fat cover 
the meshy structure of his statement^ij^ , 

In developing this precision and logic of word choice, 
studentfi need not only to be exposed to new words but to 
realize that Icnown words have different meanings in 
different contexts, which Rauch calls "semantic sensitivity." 
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This requires a study that calls for more than word lists or 
single contextual clues. 

In the program suggested* a combination of methods 
is proposed by the team. The need Tor such a program 
"became evident after two years of vocabulary study that 
seemed to the students irrelevant, unorganized, and un- 
fortunately, uninteresting. Teaching high school juniors, 
we had tried several techniques i lists of words, sometimes 
unrelated and sometimes topical which the students (some- 
times) dutifully looked up in the dictionary and promptly 
forgot after Friday's tests, if not before? lists of words 
from the reading material, which, although seen in context, 
seemed "bookish" and irrelevant to the students and were 
dutifully looked up and forgotten by Friday's test if not 
before? and structural analysis of words with latin pre- 
fixes and roots, which at least gave the students an 
awareness that words can be wade up "of parts that can be put 
together like building blocks but caused a minor outcry 
about learning latin in English class. 

1 This last method was the most successful as far as 
student interest and retention were concerned • But even 
that method was presented somewhat haphazardly, simply 
by giving words that had latin roots and prefixes in no 
particular order and with no effective backrouhd information 
t<y make the students aware of some of the interesting 
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We hope that the program we propose can be not only ^ 
informative but interesting^ not only factual but fascinatingi 
not only functional but fun! 

1 

Methods Previously Used in Vocabulary Instruction 

Many articles have been written exploring the dif- 
ferent methods of te.. hing vocabulary t as well as tfie 
advantages and disadvantages of each method* . Teachers 
have us6d word. lists t word analysis t context clues i seman- 
tic89 programmed instruction, etymologies, and often 
cbmbined methods to suit their purposes and needs in 
vocabulary instruction. 

The traditional method of vocabulary instruction 
utilises memorization of word lists. Many students can 
master the word listst but quickly, forget 'them. This 
is especially true in the' inner-city areas where the 

students do kot iiear their parents using these words 

\ 

Robert Jackson, in his article ''Does the World 
Need Another Article on Vocabulary Development?" i finds 
further fault with the word list approach. ^ Jackson feels 
that students need to have a meaning for verbal symbols 
for words before written onesi 

Any instructional technique that as a rule 0 



works from the visual symbol back to the 
meaning is running the risk of violating 
\ a cardinal rule of language development - 
oral to written. 

Jackson further feels that the process of looking 
at the written wordt breaking it into syllables p and 
spelling it has nothing to do with vocabulary develop- 
ment 

Several teachers have used modifications of the 
xsoTi list approacht which deserve some consideration* 
Joseph PecorlnOf who teaches in a low soci.oeconoinic area 
in New York City, compiled a list of 999 vocabulary words. 
After sending a letter to the parents explaining. his 
program and emphasizing the needs, Pecorino introduced 
ten vocabulary words each day — dramatizing the words 
fts much as possible* The class was encouraged to use the 
words in their conversations,^ while daily quizzes and 
weekly compositions gave frequent review* Results at the ■ 
end of the year showed that students had made improvement 
on Metropolitan Reading Test scores, were reading better 
books, and were more communicative.^^ 

H.C. Hardwick designed a series of boolciets for each 
high school grade level that assigned lists of words, based 
on the ^Thomdike and Lorge word list." Tcaehdrs using this 
method discuss the unfamiliar words on the list with 
their students and then have students look up definitions 
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• «^ In the dictionary, fill In blanks in sentences, and re' 

cite th#» definitions and completed sentences. The teacher 
•'^^ "tJ^ftJ^ checks the retention by having the students use 
the words orally. 

Teachers have also let the students have input in 
creating their lists, which is much more relevant to 
'their needs* In one study conducted at the University 
■ of Oregon in mental hygiene classes, the students made 
their own lists from words -they did not know in their 
I readings. The students were quizzed on theit word list 
each week by defining each word orally and writing a 
sentence to show proper use in context. The results 
from the study showed thati "Students who give vocabulary 
specific attention may gain about twice as rapidly as 
those whose vocabulary growth is incidental. "^^ 

Another example of using student compc<=?<2d word lists 
was used by Barbara Christ in a ten week, non-credit 
academically-disadvantaged college freshman vocabulary 
course. Christ first determined what her students wanted 
to t^lk about most, and then listed the subjects in their 
order of popularityi food, sex, sports,* ^iVep, etc. 

The class then spent thrity minutes chatting informally 
about the subjects. "When discussing "food," the class 
talked "^about favorite foods, school cafeteria food problems, 
foreign foods that were liked, and the best restaurants. 
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/Wi© t«»acher made a Mst of 15 to 20 words on the blackboard 
that wepe being us*»d about th6 subject. 
I ^'Pijiring the next half-hour, the students were paired 
j and practiced using the words in'' context. Finally, the 
students wrote a brief pa^er, (i.e. "I like to ^iaf), 
using as many new words as possible.^'' - 
, William White also let his students have some respon- 
sibility in developing their own lists. Each student 
. brought a newspaper to class one day each month and chose 
an appeailing article. After circling each word which 
" was not familiar with a red pencil, the student alphabetized 
his. list. The teacher 'then eliminated any words which were 
^out of^ the class's range » and gave the remaining words 
to the students for dictionary investigation. The students 
. then shared their new words orally. 

Current magazines, such as Seventeen . Sports II- 
lliairalfii* ^md Motor Trend, were used by students to 
develop word lists' in John Ragle's classroom. He placed 
the, page using the artidle. on the bulletin board, with 
the words to be studied underlined. The students de- 
, teroined meanings for these words during thelK vocabulary 
lesao'n each Rrid^y. , Wing the next Friday's session, 
Raj^e gave a dictation quiz over the words. The students 
wrote the woj^d and its meaning.. Words were frequently ^ 
reviewed. ! 
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Students were allowed to bring in their own magazine 
pages as the year progressed.- Beginning in April, no new 
words were introduced, and the rest of the year was spent 
in review. 

Raglp did observe that whpn students found. tie 
"raagazine" words in their required literature reading, they 
were able to transfer meaning. He felt that this method 
of learning words was much more relevant to the students 
than the book list approach. 

Another student-generated word list method was designed 
by Ruby L, Thompson for a college reading improvement class. 
In an attempt to malce vocabulary study more relevant, 
the teacher asked each student to bring in one word that 
he felt the class should know and justify his choice. 
The- class spent 15 minutes per session for two weeks 
compiling their lists. The teacher concluded that the 
students were extremely interested in learning their 
"now* generation list, even when she drew words from the 
lists for word origin study and structural analysis. 

Perhaps the most creative word list approach to 
vocabulary development was created by School Superintendent 
William Kottmeyer in the St. Louis school system during 
1969.1 Kottmeyer selected 1 ,800 words from Thorndike and 
Lorge'^iS The Tftaehprn Word Book of ^0.000 Words to teach 
to 2^,000 middle-grade students. The lessons were given 
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three days a week over the school system's radio station. 

Kottmeyer*s method beffah by administering a pretest. 
Then the radio teacher would present the word, the dictionary 
pronunciation t the' explanation t exaimples of usage t synonyms, 
antonyms t and homonyms. 

Kottmeyer then read his adaptations of classic myths 
and fables which used words which had just been introduced. 
•Pollowin^a: this, the students were retested.^^ 

The students who were involved in this program scored 
two to four months ahead of the national norms on spelling 
and reading tests. Their I.Q. scores also jumped 7.2 

t ^ 22 
points. 

In spite of these novel word list approaches, critics 
still ffel other approaches arp more .constructive. Usova 
says that the "lookup" method is poor because there 
usually is liitle follow-up on the words or incentive by 
th#» students to use the words. Another disadvantage 
of the traditional word list approach is that words are 
not listed in any context from which to derive meaning. 

Many studies and boolcs stress the understanding 
of Greek and Latin roots and affixes as a k'ey to effective 
vocabulary development. In fact, Decock reports that 
careful attention to just 1^ words with specific affixes 
.and roots will give students clues to the meaning of 
OV#r 1^*,000 words. Those words arei 

273 ' ' 
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insist 

precept 

detain 

intorTiittent 
offer 
monograT;h 
oversuf ficient 
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epilo^iie 
aspect 

uncomplicated 
nonextended 
reproduction 
indisposed 
mistranscribe* 
Another study by Lindsay reported that 53 •l?^ of 
the words in ThQrndltcf>*s 'Tpafchfir Word BooTc were deriva- 
tives' oi" latin aiid dreeTc.' THese derivatives accounted for 
^^0.87^ in actual usage, which led Lindsay to the fol- 
lowing conclusion I 

Though" the native English vjo'^-ds are of most 
frequent oocu r'encet they are used to ex- 
press th3 siToplest and laost obvious thought- 
relationships* Taking into consideration 
the development of the pupil in the later 
years of elementary 'school and in the secon- 
dary school where ^s^rae thing more is demanded 
than the expressions of the simplest sense 

preceptionst the place of Latin would seem 

26 



to be p.mply justified.' 
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' Many people feel that stressing reading is not 
«inoughi Z«tin is needed in the ourriculum* In 1971 1 the 
0(>pftrtment of Foreign Language in the Washlngtono D«C.» 
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school system studied the effectiveness of Latin instruction. 
It v/F.s found that 'students reaped more benefits from study- 
ing Latin one year than studying French and Spanish for 
three years. 

Even though many schools in the state of Indiana do 
^ not offer Latih' to their high school students t a word 
analysis course using roots from Latin and Greelc could 
be incorporated into the Language Arts curriculum. 

Word analysis can be taught Using various methods. One 

is to have the students choose words that have certain 

roots or affixes and study the meanings of the parts. 

Students can also transfer this learning by identifying 

28 

I the parts as they meet new words. 

Thelma Curl's study in her word analysis bookt 
WoTd Building Through thfi Uflfi of Gre^Tc and I^tin Roots 
, . and Affixes f is based on the most frequently used roots. ^ 
Curl acTcnowledges a problem in teaching roots and affixes — 
the fact that students are frequently led to believe that a 
given affix has a single meaning. Students also fail to 
realise that roots have varied spellings and meaningti, 
which, are dealt with in the textbook. ij 

Even though almost every vocabiilary book devotes 
a section to latin and Greelc derivatives f there are problems 
In Ufing this approa6)i as the sole method in vocabulary 
instruction. As well as the problems that. Curl pre- 
ERIG sented» there are several other valid arguments. 
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Affixes can pose three additional problems* (l ) 
some prefixes have been absorbed into words and have no 
meanings at all, (2) some words have the same initial 
letters as a prefix,, but these letters are not used as' 
prefixes (ex. .gaEginost), and (3) thpre are many meanings 
for the same suffix. 

; Besides the fact that roots also can have ^^re than 
one meaning, problems often arise because the rood's 
neaning-is' over simpl if i'ed in translation. Also, spellings- 
of some roots are quite close. 

TSuo other related problems are that the original 
meaning of the word may not still be in use, and changes 
in pronunciation have affected the spelling.-'^ 

Deighton gave this interesting observation about 
word analysis* . • most words are more than the sum of 
their parts. Prefix added to -root added to suffix does net 
give the current meaning of the word.**-^"^ 

The third major approach to vocabulary instruction 
is through context. Rogers, in his.booTc A Word to thp Winp . 
tel'.ls that a student will learn new words when he experien- 
ces themf however, the teacher must be certSjin that the 
iword has been used correctly.-?^ 

As students use context to derive meanings, they are 
increasing itheir depth of vocabulary development. The 
students realise that a word may have more than one ni_eaning 
Teacherfi should help refine and enrich these meanings. 
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Susanna Pflaum stressed the need for in-depth un- 
df=^rstanding o^ words. She stated that teachers empha- 
size learning new words » but seldom extend the meanings * 
of words that are somewhat familiar, Suggested strategies 
for increasing in-depth strategies were to discuss and 
analyze word concepts » categorize words » understand 
multiple meanings f and select words from content areas 
to study ' 

Many different teaching methods are employed to get 

students to use context to determine word meanings. The 

traditional methods will be explored first; then the merits 

of recent f creative approaches, will be explored. 

One method, which was presented in a 19^-0 issue of 

Sngllflh Journal^. . -utilizes four main steps. The students 

first studied the definition of a word to learn the meaning. 

Attention was then given to the proper idiomatic use of 

the word — studying the form and meaning of related 

nouns t verbs f and adverbs. Next» the students studied 

t>ie usage of the word by good writers » Finally » the student 

37 

,used the word in his own original sentence • 

' A method which works almost directly opposite the 
above approach encourages the students to guess the 
meaning of unfamiliar words by the way they a:re used in 
context* After the student has formed an opinion about 

the word*s meaningt he should consult a dictionary. Then, 

ti . 

O . -word analysis work qould be done. Interestinply enough, 
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this method was discussed in a 1979 issue of ^pnior 
ScholaRtic. ^® 

Thf final traditional approach is one that is use^d 
quite often in elementary .schools » but can be adapted to 
high school. The Directed Reading Activitiy (DRA) is 
based on five basic steps* readiness (motivation) i guided 
silent readingi discussion with emphasis on comprehension, 
oral reading, and lastly, follow-up and enrichment. 
Teachers will see how well the students are using context 
<Iuring the discussion and then can arrange the follow- 
up activities to suit the needs of the class. -^^ 

Many recent studies concerning context have become 
less structured by the teacher and possibly more appealing 
to the students. Instead of the teacher piclcing out all 
materials to be read, the student is often given freedom 
in selecting his own material. 

-'George Usova feels that the best way to achieve 
vocp.'bulary development is through wide reading. The 
student' sees the woyd in context and determines the meaning- 
through surrounding words. Usova does not believe that 
students should looTc up words since the teacher has 
instructed the students to use context clues.' 

Students will- read if they have helped develop their 
classroom's library. Usova recosnmends that students be 
encouraged to bring books, magazines, journals t comics. 
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and newspapers. The teacher, of course, will have to 
impose some guidelines on suitability. j 

Students should be given perhaps fifteen minutes 
p??r weelc to browse "their" library. Then, they should 
have the rest of the period to read. 

After using these materials for a month or two, every 
item should be returned to the owner or discarded. Then, 
the library should be rebuilt. The student, therefore, 
has not only contributed timely material that he wants to 
read, but has been motivated to read what interests 
him.'** 

Ano'ther program, which also uses current material, 
waf c^velopsd by Shirley Aaronson and presented at the 
National Reading Conference in 1^71. . Aaronson stresses 
that teachers must introduce thtir students to the best 
storytellers or writers in print today. Also, motivation 
Will increase when the students are reading meaningful, , 
contemporary stories* 

To implement this program, the teacher must choose 
an appropriate novel which has been written simply, has 

it 2 

large print, and has "status" with the hip:h school student. 
Several* books which Aaronson has used successfully are 
T^ft AwHifftant . by Malmudi Spul on Ice, by Cleaver » and 
FgLftughterhouR** Five , by Vonnegut. 

' Whilp reading Thf* ARBtRtant . the class studied thirty 
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words in context, and then used the dictionary to further 
study and clarify the meanings. Then, word cards were 
made which gave the pronunciation, appropriate synonyms, 
and an original sentence using each word. 

Aarorison's classes were particularly excited about 
Soul on Ice ^ due to Gleavpr*s use of words to illustrate the 
situation. SlftUPhterhouflp Five , which was read aloud in 
class* was appealing because of Vonnegut's keen storytelling • 
tecniques. The first word is even catchingi "Listen." 

The advantage of doing vocabulary instruction through 
a" novel is that the vocabulary wor" : is not isolated and 
blends in with the rest of the novel study. 

Dr. John libnro, former dean of Harvard University, 
also turned to novels to learn vocabulary. After giving 
his students an editorial from the newspaper which placed 
the blame for the Newarlc and Detroit riots on Dr. Martin 
Luther King and noticing that they were not understanding 
its Monro decided to direct his instruction toward a 
contemporary novel — Thi» Autob iography of Malcolm X. 

Many teachers have used the newspaper to implement 
their vocabulary instruction through context. The ad- 
vantages of using the newspapers are numeroust the articles 
will appeal to everyone! reading the newspaper will pro- 
mote a lifetime habit of reading the newspaper » newspapers" 
often repeat Icey wordst^oT reinforcement is- being conducted! 
and students wil3^^«ee the need for precise language to 
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convey meanings • 

Various teaching methods have been used v;ith the 

newspaper. The first method allows the tr^acher to pick 

one or two articles for the class to readr as well as 

selecting five to ten words for cl^ss study. After 

asking motivational questions about the article, tWe 

teacher instructs the class to read silently to find an- 

swers and to notice the use of the selected vocabulary, ^he 

if 5 

class then discusses the uses of words in context. 

Ano'uher method using the newspaper allows the studi^ts 
to pick out their own articles, which recognize Individual 
interests and abilities* Students t^n&^o be able to 
read longer articles as they, progress. The method involved 
in this approach call^'for reading the article, writing 
a suramaryt and rereading to find new words. The student 
then attempts to determine meaning from context. As a 
"final activitiy, the class shares their summaries and 
the new words they have encountered. 

A motivational technique used by Frederic Baxter for 
teaching vocabulary through the use of the newspaper 
could be extremely effective. Baxtftr took his students 
on a tour of a newspaper plant and instructed them to 
make a list of new words heard on the touri such as 

]2ann£ii> ^£&1>" and dvTnniY* 

Naxti the olass turned to the comics to see the 
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exactnpss in word choice that the article used. Moanings 
could often be determined by suOBequent drawings, actionst 
facial expressions, etc. 

Headlines of the various stories and features also 
were helpful in the vocabulary study since they often . 
used new words which were explained in the story. 

Columns were the most 'challene:inK since the vocabulary 
was more sophisticated and the writer often used figures 
of speech for meaning. This then led to a discussion 
of cliches I idioms, and synonyms. 

Editorials and slanted headlines brought up a dis- 
cussion about propaganda devices. The students tried 
to replace the biased word with a more accurate one. 

One fifth grade teacher decided to find out how 
effective comics alone would be in vocabulary growth. 
The class was broTcen into three groups* one did regular 
classroom reading; another read the comics with no direction 
from the teachert and the last group read comics and kept 
lists of words they liked or found hard. Thirty minutes 
a day for six weeks was spent reading comics. 

The results of the study, contrary to many high school 

students' beliefs, showed that while this approach had 

tremendous appeal, it had no appreciable effect on vo- 

48 

ci^bulary growth or reading comprehension. 

As with the word list and Latin and Greek derivatives 
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approach to vocabulary. instruction, cortaii. problems occur 
In teaching vocabulary throuf^h context. Deighton feels 
that context: "... determines tha moaninp of the word j 
it does not riecessarily rovp^l that ir.caning. " There- , 
fore, each moaninf^ neods to hi-; oxplai!K>d precisely since 
all readers do not bring the came fxporienct level to each 
word. 

Deighton also sees the following as problems- when 
uoing this method* context reveals meanings infrequently; 
It determines only one .meaning of the word; context seldom 
in;orporates the whole of any meaning; and vocabulary 
growth with context is slow and gradual. 

Three other approaches have been used Lo a lesser 
degree with vocabulary development '^iq first approach 
centers around a study of synonyms and semantics. The 
students begin to realize the uniqupness of each word 
and try to add words to their vocabulary that are "the 

« 4.1 51 
same as others* 

Another approach which was popular in the sixties, 

but not used as much now, is with programed instruction. 

The student, who was given a workbook, had to make an 

active resporise'to each frame. The errors were small 

since each step was related to the one immediately pre- 
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ceding!; it. A wrong answer was immediately corrected. 
In a study by Alexander and Barriard companies, the 

^ ^ ■ 233 
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profijtamed. approach was compared to the traditional 
dictionary aptjroaeh. The data did not find that the pro- 
gained approach was any more effective than the other. ' 

The last vocabulary approach centered arpund the 
study of a word's history. Dohan encourages students 
to use the dictionary to get the worries meanings, spellings, 
baclcground, language that it came from, -and its original 
mpanings. She also' encouraged students to use histori- 
cal dictionaries ^^f?^^ ^^iif<h Dictior^ry/and jviajtoa 
T^^.^:^nn«rv of A mor>^ r»ni^ms) to describe the first appearance 

of a given word. 

Some teachers, after studying the advantages and ^ " 
"disadvantages of all the above approaches, decide to 
^combine elements of several methods into their vocabulary • 
study. Three of these studies deserve mention. 

Gene Stanford, a sophomore English teacher, tried 
several methods before, he arrived at one that "clicked" 
'.for hie students. First, he^trded the use of prefixes, 
suffixes, and roots from Greek and Latin, but the students 
were not able to take^.e literal meaning and apply it 
in a sentence. Next, he gave the word in a sample sentence 
and asked the students to analyze the word parts to formulate 
a definition. Again, there were problems since some pre- 
fixes and roots have more than one meaning. 

Stanford then compiled a list of tZM3 words he ffelt 
.hiu Jftudenti should know. ,, Eacli'wftek the students were 
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assigned ten words to look up in a dictionary so they could 
write a definition and, a sample sentence. The instructor 
found this method did not allow for review. 

The best met^iod Stanford found was to present two 
nftw words each dayt usually not beginning with the same 
letter. He gave a hand-out to each student noting the 
word's meaning, pronunciation, origin, sample sentence, 
synonyms and antonyms. Multiple choice and fill-in-th^-^ 
blanlc tests were given weeTcly, with frequent review. ^5 

Jferian Nichols did her doctoral dissertation ,at the 
University of South Carolina on the merits of the word 
list approach compared to the context approach. The 
control group was. given study sheets of words to learn. 
The experimental group was given readings with selected 
vocabulary words. Nichols' study pointed out positive 
merits, for both approaches i the control group had sig- 
nificant spelling growth, while the experimental group 
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showed greater retention. *^ Obviously, both methods 
combined would produce gains in spelling and retention. 

I.S.P. Nation presented a method for teaching vo- 
cabulary in difficult circumstances where the students 
do not haVe textbooTcs, classes are large, absenteeism is 
hiph, and the ability range is widespread. He used 
each word in four different exercises, some based on con- 
text and some with word lists. By continually repeating 

57 

the word lists, the student j learned the vocabulary. 
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CURRICULUM 

This project is a vocabulary unit to be taught one 
day a week. However, it will begin with a week or two of 
background instruction on the need for vocabulary develop- 
ment, a brief summary of the history of the language, and 
use of tfie dictionary. 

The^rest of the year the vocabulary study will usu- 
ally be done on Fridays « The students are generally re- 
-^ceptlvejto^^L^^^^Se" of pace by then. 

J Following the introductory unit the instruction will 
proceed to a study of affixes. Several will be introduced 
each week with weekly quizzes. 

All of the methods given in this section will be in- 
^corporated into the study. The word lists themselves may 
come from literature assignments, student needs, or student 
extra-curricuiar reading. This last source is effective 

I 

in arousing student interest and making the words seem ! 
relevant to the students* needs. Most of the students at 
,this age are avidly reading Motor Trend, SEorts Illustrated . 
. Seventeen , or Glamour . Words from these sources (although 
they may be the same ones as in American Literature ) seem 
••relevant." It may be a psychological ploy— but it works. 
John Ragle, who selects his weekly word lists from these 
sources, also makes a bulletin board display each week. 
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using- the magazine pages conta'a^ng the words, the cover 
.of the magazine, and "any accompanying pictures. 

Each week the students will be giVen a new list of 
words, perhaps in a hand-out, with the definition, pro-- 
nunciation, part(s) of speech, origin with roots and, affixes, 
sytionyms and antonyms, o'thgr forms, and the word in a sen- 
tence* Also each Friday the students will be quizzed on 

> 

word's from the previous Week's list plus a few words from 
earlier lists. In the interim between the time the list- 
is given to tie students dnd the time the test is given, 
the teacher should make a conscious effort to use the words 
whenever possible. 

Our team;, therefore, offers the following vocabulary 
curriculum that we hope will fit the needs of our students. 
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STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS t . 

1 • ' 

High School Juniors 

II 

Socio-economic background t Small town and rural i lower 
socio-economic level? most of the parents are facto.ry 
or blue-collar workers; some are farmers; very few 
professional people* 

Aget 16-17 years* 

I*Q*« 50 percentile in both age and grade level. 

Range by age level t 3-98 (verbal) 

Range by grade level t 15*95 (verbal) 
Iowa Test Scores t / | , 

Written Comprehension t! 59 percentile 

Written Expression t 68! percentile 

Sources of Information t 63 percentile ^ 
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OBJECTIVES t ' . 

To help the studen;t;s feel comfortable using a dictionary 

and to help them use it effectively. 
To make the students aware of other resources in the library 

/ dealing with word meanings. 
To provide enough contextual clues that stud^^nts can learn 

to distinguish various meanings and shades of meanings 

of words. 

To provide a realization that language is nqt static and ■ 
an understanding of how and why language changes. 

To give an overall picture of the history of; our language. 

I 

To give -the students an awareness and appreciation of the 

i J 

contributions that other languages have I made to our \ 

language. ' i I 

To pique the interest of students in words, derivation, \ 

etymologies, and changes. . 
T6 acquaint students with the ability to divxae words into 

their components. 
To provide knowledge about the meanings of roots and affixes 

80 that students can extend that knowledge to an 

j 

understanding of words encountered outsiide the classr 
room. 

To help students make distinctions in spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, and meaning of words that are similar. 
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To increase the students* familiarity wiljh words so that 

they can Use them correctly and comfortably in their 

ovm speaking and v/riting. 
To Stimulate the team's interest in .vocabulary instruction 

and to create an organized vocabulary unit. 
To provide information from this project to other teachers 

in the system. 
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PRE-TEST 

/ 

I. Synonyms v ' 

Directions I In each group below you will find a capi-' . 
.talized word followed by five words otcexpressions 
lettered (A) through (E). Choose the word or expression 
that is most nearly SIKILAR in meaning to the capitalized 
word. Then darlcen that space on your answer sheet. 

l\ OMNISCIENT -"^(A) continual (B) powerful "(C> knowing 
(D) classified (E) .clandestine 

2. PSEUDONYM - {A) alie.h (B)^ assumed name (C) nickname 
(D) signature (S) slogan 

3. STEROTYPED - (A) orginal (B) bizarre (C) hackneyed 
(D) depraved (E) indomitable 

4. PLETHORA - (A) apoplexy (B) sine curve (C) panic 

(D) epidemic (E) abundance 

5. PEDANTRY - (A) scholarly achievement (B) stupidity 

(C) undue display of learning (D) skill in walking 

(E) ostentation 

6. CONTINGENT - (A) fortuitous (B) distorted (C) incessant 

(D) dependent (E) capable of containing 

7. ' TENACIOUS - (A) maintainable (B) consistent (C) con- 

siderate (D) stubborn (E) qualified 

8. ' EDIFY - (A) instruct (B) horrify (C) bewilder 

(D) prevaricate (E) construct 

9. AWRY - (A) mocking (B) amis/(C) symmetrical 
(D) unauthorized (E) be^^rk 

10. AJJELIORATE - (A) aggravate- (B) tease (C) belittle 
(D) eke (E) improve 

11. INSIDIOUS - (A) tense (B) pallous (C) within 
(D) embittered (E) sly 

12. CO^TLAGRATION - (A) stealth (B) hyperbole (C) fire 
(D) conspiracy (E) inflation ° 
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DICTIONARY USAGE 

Before an effective vocabulary study can begin, the 
students will have to be comfortable in the use of the " 
dictionary. Some teachers, unfortunately, assume that 
students know everything about using a dictionary since it 
is introduced. to students in the third grade. The problem, 
however, lies in the fact that primary dictionaries are 
used.- Another danger is that some students never learn to 
use a primary dictionary easily and "turn off" using any 
advanced dictionaries in junior and senior high school. 

The librarian and English teacher will work closely 
on this phase of the project. Students need to be aware 
of some general principles about using= the dictionary be- 
fore working on any exercises. 

Dictionaries are lists of words with information ex- 
plaining those words I the arrangement is alphabetical 
(except a thesaurus which is ar:fanged by meaning)} and no 
dictionaf-ir is complete, since no one can keep up \/ith all 
the neW words. - 

' I 

o Aiso» two principles given by Jones in his book 
Practical Word Study , Form A should be discussed i * 
1. "No dictionary is any better than the scholarship 
that goes in it. 
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■ 2. •'•A dictionary is best suite^ to the purpose 

for which^ it was compiled. "^^ 
This last statement could be used to give a brief in- 
troduct ion 'into the three types of dictionaries! general, 
historical, and special field. 

^ A dictionary time line will be given to the students 
to show them ho% long the dictionary has been used by scholars.-, 
Th» following dates and activities will^be^iscussedi 

1604 -* Robert Cawdrey's Table Al-ohabeticlall -^ first 
English dictionary; 2,500 words. . ^ 

1623 - Henry Cockeram's The English Diationary 

1734 - Nathanie'l Bailey's An Universal EtvmologicalC ' 
English Dictionary . 

1755 - Dr. Samuel Johnson's A Dictionary of tJie English 
Language first standard English dictionary 1°*^ 
gave definitions, syllables, stress, parts of 
speech, etymology, and a quote from an Eng- 
lish writer showing correct. usage of the word. 

1828 - Noah Webster's American Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language - first American English dictionary 1 
gave contrasts between American and British word 
meanings and showed how the Americans attempted 
to omit the English silent letters ( honour be- 
came honor ) . 
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188^^ - A New English Dictionary on Hietorical Priri " 

ciples ( The Oxford Englisl^ Dictionary ) . 
.Afti^r seeing some filmstrips on the use of the dic- 
tionary (listed in the "Appendix) , the students will then 

♦ 

go to the library for some "hands-on" instruction with a 
set of Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionaries * (The 
librarian will also tell and show the students that there 
are many . excellent dictionaries that could serve their 
sane needs f American College Dictionary t American Heritage 
Dictionary of the' English Language s Doubleday Dictionary 
for Home. School, and Office ; Funk and Wagnalls Standard 
Desk Dictionary I Macmillan Dictionary i Random House College 
Dictionary ! Scribner Bkntam English Dictionary i Thorndiks - 
Barnhart High School Dictionary t and Webster's New World ' 
Dictionary of the American Languages Second College Edition . 
The parts of the dictionary will thon be reviewed so 

that the student can turn to each part of the dictionary an/ 

/ 

explanation of its purpose Is given. Sections which will: 
be, covered are the entry count, a typical entry, guid^e words, 
pronunciations, keys to pronunciation, part-of -speech labels, 
definitions, etymologies, cross references, usage notes, 
synonym studies, etc. 

Then the libraricui will give worksheets to the students 
covering "the various -phases of dictionary usage. To test 
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the studentis* ability to find spellings, a list of mis- 
spelied words which need to be corrected will be given. 
For pronunciation practice, the students will identify 
phonetic spellings, diacretical markings, syllables , and 
accent marks. The students will then identify parts of 
speech, plural forms, verb -tenses, definitions, etymologies, 
and synonyms and antonyms for given groups of words. 

After mastery hs^s been shown with the basic diction- 
ary, the librarian will then introduce the students to the 
various -relatives- of the dictionary (see list in appen- 
dix). The students will be able to thumb through these 
books. Due to lack of materials and the difficulty in 
usage of these materials, the librarian will continue to 
do, incidental instruction with students who are doing ad- 
vanced writing or research. 

The Webster's Unabridged Dictionary will be used to 
show students an attempt at a listing of all words in the 
Srjglish language. It must be pointed out that this list 
is neither up-to-date or accurate, since new words are cre- 
ated and some meanings are altered every day.^^ 

Students will then be introduced to Roget's Inter - 
national Thesaurus. The librarian must stress the rules, 
in using this book. First, the student must look up his 
word in the index in the back of the book and find the 
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nearest synonym* Theni using the number listed after the 
synonym, the student will turn to the front of the book to 
that number to' find the synonym and all of its related words 
* Instruction may also be given with Webster's Dictionary of 
Synonyms > 7Jhus the student will realize that there are 
books ay?Eilable ,in the library which will give him the pre- 
cise word for an ideja he is trying to express in his writing* 

The li'brarian will then introduce the students to The 
Conrpact Edition of the Oxford English Dictionary (OED), which 
we hope to purchase with money set aside for the program. 
A little of the history of this dictionary will be explored. 
Students may be overwhelmed with the fact that this twelve 
volume dictionary. and supplement took over 45 years to write. 
.Even the purpose stated in the preface shows the monumental 
task that the OED *s compilers undertook » "The aim of this 
Dictionary is to present in alphabetical series the words 
that have formed the English vocabulary from the time of the 
earliest records down to the present day, with all the rel- 
evant facts concerning their form, sense-history, pronun- 
ciation, and etymology •••^ 

Then sample entries will be shown to the students via 

typed handouts. The definitions are longi the entry for glass 

70 

for instance, is seven columns long#' Also each entry shows 
how the word has evolved throughout history, using dates and 
quotations from each period •^^ 

3kj 2 ^ 
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HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

A*s the students progress through their vocabulary = 
. study, -it is important that they realize that words which 
- are'^eing used.- today might not be used by the year 2000, 
or certainly will hllve different meanings. To demonstrate 
this change, the student must see how the yocahulary he 
usos, today has evolved;^ He will understand that his own 
VocabujLary has been' shaped by wars, religions, dialects," 
slang, .etc'. .. v. ; 

/ After .alluding.) ta .the story of the Tower of Babel when 
.every person canie away speaking different sorts of languages, 
the teacher- will' giW the students a basic history of the 
j^glish language. These facts will -not be ones that a 
student is expected to memorize. The learning .he should 
take away concerns the many factors that have helped shape 
his language. 

aihe Indo-European language family (which includes Eng- 
lish) dates back to 3000^-2000 B.C. The people who orig- 
inated these languages lived where present day Czechoslovakia 
•is but migrated throughout Europe, forming many languages 
and dialects.''^ i' 

The Celtic people viere in Britain for hundreds of 
years before Julius Caesar and his Roman army overthrew 
them in 43 A.D. Many people Tjegan to use Latin, but it 
died out when the Romans left during the fifth century. "^^ 
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During that cei^tury, the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes 

' / 

from Europe invaded! Britain. This marked the birth of the 

■.•, /.«» 
English language. Lit was shaped from words from each of 

the'.three tribes imd some from^the native Britons. 

The Old English period was affected by Christianity, 
which was introduded by Roman missionaries in 597. Latin 
* was used in the scnools and churches. It has left, its in- 
fluence on many rc^ts and affixes that are still being used 
tociay. 

The Vikings also affected our language when they ruled 
England for a short time in the tenth century. During this 
time Old Norse, the language of the Vikings'^, and Old Eng- 
lish" were both used. , 

After the Norman Conquest of 1066, French was the lan- 
guage useU by the ruling classes in Britain, while English 
was used by the commoners. Thus, our language was touched 
by the French influence. 

After the Hundred Years War (1337-1453) English became 
and stayed "the standard form of .speech. Caxton developed a 
printing press in 1476 that increased the availability of 
book^ and helped to standardize spelling. 

-j During the Early Modem Period (1500-1750), writers 
bor^'owed heavily from Greek and Latin. The vowels received 
new \pronunciations , but the words kept their old spellings. 
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Around I750 the Modern Period began. Many new words 
from areas being explored and colonized v/ere introduced into 
our language. Grammar and rhetoric became more important 
In 1755 t Dr. Samuel Johnson issued a language guide. This 
pleased writers .who wanted a standardized language so that 
their books could be read.''^ 

(While this introduction may seem rather Tike what 
students would learn in history class, it is important to 
-note that many students at Daleville High School are not 
exposed to world history.) 

Students need to be aware of the change in their vocab- 
ulary as it is happening today* Five different forms of 
semantics will be illustrated and students will be encour- 
aged to give examples of eacht 

1. Generalization - Meaning of a word becomes broad. 
Example I a cupboard used to mean a shelf for cups; 
now it is any small closet with shelves. * 

2. Specialization - Word meaning becomes restricted. 
Examples deer used" to mean any wild beast; now it 
is one of a family of wild animals. 

3* Elevation - Meaning of a word becomes better. 
Example I minister used to be a servant; now he is 
a clergyman.^ 
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^. Degeneration - Meaning .of a word becomes worse. 
Example t villain usedUo be a worker on a feudal 
farm I now he is a scoundrel. 77 
5. Functional - Word becomes a different part of speech. 
Examplei content (adjective) meant satisfied, con- 
tent (verb) means to make satisfied. 7^ 
All of this information is hot meant to be retained by 
.the students. But. by making them aware of it. the students 
will see how active their vocabulary is. 
-^.^Two acti^rities are suggested to end this section of the 
vocabulary unit. Students could write an essay on the fu- 
ture of our language, specifically what will mold it. Ex- 
amples might be politics and advertising. Or. students - 
could go to the library and use some of the word history 
books to trace the origins of some of our language's most 
colorful words. (Refer to'Appendix for book titles.) 
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ALffiRICANISMS. SLANG, AND DIALEQTS 

Students need to realize that many of the expressions 
they use In the hallways of the school could be gathered 
^ toge^hec - tinder -the broad heading of slang. The team will 

not try to discourage ^he use of- slang, but will attempt 
" to show student^ its timeliness and impact on new meanings 
which are added to dictionaries. 

The teacher will lead a discuss4>n concerning the 
following topics t What is slang? Where do we learn slang? 
How long is a slang word effective? Who starts the use of 
. slang words? When do we use slang? When should we not 
use slang? Howyd^^vertisers use slang? 

The*- student will\^then make a list of twenty slang words 
he uses frequently and interview people both older and 
younger ^than he is to check their interpretations for the 
samejtfordsj^ this study will show the stu- 

dents that many, words and meanings are unique to their own • 
age group. 

For independent ?tudy, the students could go to the 
library to scan the slang booses (listed in Appendix) or 
'look at magazine i^advert is ements that use slang. 

Next, the teache^will' introduce dialects by giving the 
students a questionnaire to see what phrases or words they 
• use- or given situations or things. (Example i Does your 
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mothW ffw pancakes in a skillet or in the frying pan? 
This q^sftionnaire is in the Appendix.) 

The students will then compare their speech patterns 
with those of their teachers and parents. They will be asked 
if they use the same words when talking to their friends as 
they do when talking to teachers and parents. Then, they 
wi|Ll explore the reasons why they change speech habits to 
fit the situation."! The students will also study the mass 
media, primarily radio and television, to see how dialects 
are spread throughout; the United States. 

After emphasizing the dialects that the students use. 
the teacher will Emphasize two other forms of dialects » 
cikss and , occupational, Class dialects,^ like social classes, 
are liard to define', but differences do exist. Vulgarisms 
(a term that probably will need t<^ be defined) are usu- 
ally associated with the. lower, cl&ss. Since these words 
attract attention, the lower class often use thera quite 
loudly. The upper classes tend to know more precise words « 
to convey ideas and do not tend to be so loud. It should 
be pointed out to students that some people are able to Love 
up in class by studying "upper- class" speech. Students\ 
can explore class dialects by leaf ing . through their liter- ) 
aturis books to find examples of upper and lower class speec/. 
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Occujjatlonal dialects will then be considered. Each' 
•profession has many words which have unique meanings. This 
jargon -is usually T?ot identifiable to people dutside the 
given profession. S 2 

-The students are probably quite familiar with certai^i 
types of gargon in fields that interest them. To keep the 
motivation high, the teacher might let each student pick a • 
profession, go to the library for information ^bout it. and 
compile a list of jargon with definitions ufeed in that par- 
I ticular occupation. 

Next students will lea;?f^ about a group of words labeled 
"Americanisms.". which the American people have created them^ 
selves to- suit particular needs. The teacher will list 
some Americanisms (hot dog, teamster , etc.) on the black- 
board and explore the original\se of each. Then the stu- 
;dents will be given lists of words to look up in dictionaries 
and word. origin books (listed in the Appendix) to check for 
the first entry into the American vocabulary. Using the 
wotd origin books, students may list other words. that have 
appealing histories. 
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ETYMOLOGY 

A study of the history of our language and modern 
language changes leads to a study of etymology. Once 
students realize that English has a colorful history and 
that 'language is not static, they may become interested in 
some of the stories behind the words we no^y; use. 

The librarian touched on etymology in her dictionary 
study, but- a few stories and exerciseis may help pique the 
interest of the students in word development For instance, 
hearing that muscle comes from a word meaning mouse be- 
catise the movement of a flexed muscle looked to the ancients 

lilce a mouse running under the skin is sure to result in a 

j . 

few boys flexing their muscles. 

V 

« A couple' other examples of the kind of etymological 
stories that would especially interest students are as follows t 
Bonfire » aVire of bones 

In th6. Middle Ages , funeral pyres for human 
bodies were a necessity in emergencies of war or 
pestilence. Bonefires (fires of bones) they were 
called. Later, when the custom of burning her- 
etics at the stake became common, bonefires was 
the name applied to the pyres of these victims... 
Later, its meaning was extended to open-air fires 
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for public celebrations or sports— but by this 
• time in the less gruesome spelling bonfire , which 
today is a comparatively harmless word despite 
its grim history. 

Gymnasium I no longer in its literal meaning 

In the golden age of Athens, athletibs played 
an important part of Greek life, and' physical 
strength and grace Were highly regarded. The 
athletes, in their games were not impeded by 
costumes I they exercised nude. "Nude" in Greek 
is jgymnos. The derivation gymnazein means "to 
exercise (nude)." A gyr..nasium was a "place where 
athletic exei^cises were performed (in the nude)." 
This is the source of our own word gymnasium , 
which has retained the sense of activity if not 
that of costume. 

I 
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STRUCTUPAL AI^ALYSIS 

V/hen students look up the etymology of words, they 
often find that the original meaning of a word comes from 
a Latin word and that our presant-day word is similar in 
spelling and perhaps in meaning. This leads to an intro- 
duction of roots and af fixes. \^ The structural analysis 
approach to vocabulary cannot be isolated but must, in- 
stead, be accompanied by. dictionary definitions, by Peek- 
ing the words in context in as many ways as possible, and 
by writing and using the word. But this kind of analysis 
is valuable in the understanding of words. 

Such an approach must start with a study of prefixes 
Which modify the meaning of a word in one of four wayst 
' making a word negative (dis, in, and non), intensifying 
the meaning of the root (coin, de, and £er); making verbs 
from Latin roots (e^, inte^:^ob, £ro, sub, and super), and 
what Jones calls "active" changes, used especially in tech- 
nical-words (92£, bi, circum, extra , multi . pre , semi, etc.).^^ 
This last group can be subdivided into three kinds of pre- 
fixes i those showing number or amount ( mono , uni, di, bi, 
tri, etc), those showing time and place (Intro, extra, anti, 
etc.), and miscellaneous (inal, mis, bene , homo . etc.).86 

One thing that needs to be made clear to students when 
they study prefixes is that some prefixes have more than one 
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meaning. In, for example, could Inean,, in, into , or on;* or 



it . could mean jnot. ' That kind of complexity meaning plus 
semantic changes in roots means that a word is not always 
a sum of its parts. In fact, only eleven prefixes have an 
invariant meaning t aT>o . circum . egui, extra . intra , intro . 
^al . mis , non, i^rn, and com.^^ However, a knowledge of 
/prefixes, even with the multiple meanings, certainly gives 
clues to word meanings i there wouldn't be any question about 
how a person who is "anti-school" (to use a coined word) 
feels about attending classes. 

Below is a list of commonly used Latin and Greek -prefixes 

Latin 



;ric 



a,a"b 


from 


abstract 


ad 


to 


adjacent 


ante 


before 


ajiteroom 


bi, bis 


two, twice 


bicycle 


circum 


around 


circumference ~ 


cum» col» comt 
con» cor . 


with 


consort 


contra 


against 


contradict 


de 


from, down 


decry 


di7 dis 


away, from ^ 


disbelief 


6» ex 


from 


expel 


extra 


beyond 


extravagant 


in, im, il, ir 


not 


irregular 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER LANGUAGES ' 

In additioh to Latin and Greek, many other languages 
have contributed to our modem English. The French in* 
fluence began with the Norman Conquest in 1066 and in 
vocabulary pertains mostly to words dealing with the church, 
court, chivalry,' and personal adornment and thus to "foods, 
manners, customs, fashion* and arts*"^"^ Some common words 
from. the French are ballet, boulevard, brunette, champagne, 
coiffure,r coquette, negligee, publicity, pique, routine, 
and syndicate. In fact, a number of words we use in the 

English language are unchanged from the French t xete-a-tete, 

V go 
a la carte, faux pas, etc.-^^ 

Spanish words have come to our language in a large 
part through the settling of the South and the Southwest. 
Some Spanish contributions are rodeo, bronco, sombrero, 
patio, adobe, bolero, embargo, alligator, cargo, Creole, 
tornado, and vanilla. 

The American Indian, although his language was not a 
written one, made a number of contributions to our language: 



chipmunk, chocolate, hominy, moccasin, moose, oppossom 

persimmon, potato, raccoon, skunk, and tomato.^^^ Early 

settlers adopted the Indian words for the names of places, 

and those place names are still common throughout the United 
States i 

314 
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In addition, we have words from the Dutch (wagon, 
uproar, gold, gin, brandy, cruller), from Arabic (alcohol, 
alcove, .algebra, alkali, cipher, magazine, zenith, zero), 
from Persian (check, checkers, chess, divan, khaki, lemon, 
lilac, paradise, shawl, spinach ),^^^ from Scandinavian 

■^^tski, ^kull, sky, skirt, saga, axle, smorgasbord, geyser), 

-J 

from German (kindergarten, waltz, wanderlust, pumpernickel, 
pretzel, sauerkraut, plunder, zinc, veneer, quartz), and 

from the Hebrew (amen, cherub, jubilee. Sabbath, Messiah, 

{ 

fiallelvijah, hoBanna, Satan, rabbi ).''"^^ 

T It is interesting to note the kinds of words that 
cbine from each language— Hebrew words, for instance, deal 
mostly with religion while American Indian words pertain 
to things of nature-- and Similarities in spelling such as 
^ the frequent sk in Scandinavian words and the o ending in 
most of the Spanish arid Italian words, 

4 

It is also interesting that this exchange of words 
has gone both 'directions in recent times. The Germans, 
for example, now have in their language uarken . twisten, 
hitchhiken . beit>roduct ^ brandneu, and nerz -^ aitack . And 
some ••American** words have become almost universal; okay 
and hot dog are exaunples.^^^ 

^ 315 
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COtlTEXTUAL USE 

All vocabulary study must include the words used in 

» 

context. It is only through seeing the v/ord in use that a 
SwUdent can grasp the subtle shades of meaning that make 
our language so rich Wnd flexible* Faithless and disloyal , 
for instance, while iiechnically synonymous » are rarely 
interchangeable. Al^ many words in our language have 

a student can learn these words, not 
^ust one sentence, but by seeing it 
used, in a number of different .ways. A vi»riety of context 
^clues would uelp to avoid the problem that most vocabulary 
^teachers have encountered at one time or another, related 
delightfully by Stanford i 

•••••Here is % sample of what I received on a tests 
• •^BEQUEATH ^ To hand down. The carpenter 



several meaning, ^d 
by seeing the word in 



asked his assistant to beoueath. 



from the box 



ab6ve their heads.' 



6^" 



a hammer 



One problem with the use of contextual clues is that often 
only Que sentence is jiven for a word with. variant ir^eanings 
The -more contexts a word is used in, the 
richer its connotation. Compare , for example, 
the words ••home** and "house," Which would be 
harder to translate? "Home," of course i because 
it is much more connotatively rich. A foreigner 
can readily grasi the concept . of "house" as the 
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place Y/here one lives, the ijoof apd four walls 
" that V]^ro vide one with shelter • But "home" — 
thit .place "where the heart is"?. That place 
which .we treasure^^ ever so humble"? That 
place*- where the chariot is "comin* to carry us 
to**? CowTjoys fx'nd'it out "on^the range", (so 
do.tiie deer and the antelope who like to play 
there); baseball' players find it near th6 catch- 
er's positiori. A home can be broken without 
the - structure of the building being damaged in 
any wayl It would be very difficult for anyone f 
but a fluent speaker of English to understand 
all .the complex associations we have with a sim- 
ple word like "home*"^°® \ 
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WRITING ^ " \ ' 

It follows^that, if a student becomes familiar with 
a word in context, he should he able to use the word in 
his own writing. But "this is not necessarily true. Most 
of us don't want to expose our ignorance by using *a word 
we aren't 'entirely sure of . Therefore* much reinforcement 
is necessary ^^bef ore we feel comfortable with a- word,. This 
is even ^ore -la*ue of students, who feel not only the threat 
of social judgment but also academic judgment i their grades 
are in jeopardy. It is the duty of the teacher to expose 
the student to the word in many different ways and allow 
him to use it without threat as much as possible until he 
feels comfortable enough to use it freely on his own. A 
word is not really part of a pei-son's vocabulary until he 
• can use it easily and: correctly in his speaking and v/riting. 
One way a teacher can help is to use the word herself in 
speaking to the class or in written handouts. Such an 
exposure' helps to avoid "bequeathed hammers." 

A student might first be asked to simply write the 
word or give it orally iii a sentence (after having read it 
in context). Then the students can be given words from 
several previous vocabulary lists and asked to use a given 
number (certainly not all) in a short story of perhaps 200- 
300 words. It would be a good idea here for the teacher, 
while emphasizing the heed to use the words correctly, to 
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. * • ^ 

encourage humor • Many times students have the misconcep- 
tion that they must write something very serious and pro- 
f ound-r-" heavy they wo|urld say — for an English assignment. 
Supcess breeds success} if a student ubes a word once — 
however hesitantly—without ridicule, he will feel better 
about using that word again. • , 
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TROUBLESOME WORD PAIRS 

bnp'^hai'acteristic of our language is the fapt that 
two words can Ibe spelled and/or pronounced nearly the saipe 
but have very different jneanings. These pairs of words ar^ 
particu larly confusing to the student. Therefore it is a * 



good idea to spend some time on these troublesome word pairs 
clarifying the differences in meaning, spelling, and pro- 

■r 

nunciation. Thomas Walker, in his book Word Resources , 
has an especially good section on this. Below is his list 
"of troublesome pairs »^^^ 



accept-except 

adapt-adopt 

allusi on- illusi on 

alternate-alternative 

amount-number 

apiary-aviary 

appraise-apprise 

astrology-astronomy 

audience-spectators 

auspicious-suspicious 

because-due to - 

biweekly-semiweekly 

censored-sensured 



childish-childlike 
climactic-climatic 



collaborate-corro borate 

comppse-comprise \ 

comprehensible-comprehensive 

concede-accede 

confidant-confident 

comtemptible-contemptuous 

convince-persuade 

credible-creditable 

# 

cupfuls-cups full 
di sbur s e-di sper s e 
disinterested-uninterested 
elicit-illicit 
elude-allude 
emigrant-immigrant 
eminentrimminent 



iit^S^nrnj 
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WORDjSMES ' ' . . 

While reviewing books and journals for this vocab- 
ulary study, we found many interesting word games that 
coiald be used as introd\jctions to lessons, motivations, 
or- enrichment activities. These, games are listed with 
a brief explanation and some examples. 
1 • Malapropisms - habi^- of confusing similar sounding 
words in a sentence which results in a humorous 
saying, liirs, Malaprop was a character in Sheridan's 
play The Rivals . An example would be confusing 
•progencv for prodigy . "^"^^ 

2. Boners - jfakes which misuse words or deliberately 

misunderstand them. An example is "A caucus is a' 

111 » 
dead animal.*"^ - 

3. Palindromes - word, phrase, or sentence that reads 
the same forward as backward. Examplesi "noon.'T 

"some memos," and "Was it a cat I saw?"'^*^^ 

4. Oxymoron - a witty remark from combinations of con- 
•tradictory v/ords. Examples are "pretty ugly" and 
"mighty v/eak."-^-^^ 

5. Rebus - pictograph known in ancient times. Example: 

s I overate^^^ • 

Spopnerlsmsj" Transposing initial letters of words . 
. This comes from V/. A. Spooner, a Victorian preacher, 
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• . *'V/ho said, "Mardon roe, Padam, this pie is occupued. 
May I sew you to another sheet?" Or, in another 
quote Spooner said, "Gentlemen, I feel a half -warmed 
! fish within my bosom." , ' > ' . 
7. Hink Pinks - one-syllable v/ords that rhyme and fit a . 
. description t 9verweight feline - fat cat. 
Hinky Pinkies - Iwo-syllable words that rhyme and fit 
a desp'riptipni ' glad father - happy pappy. 
Hinlce-l;y Pinkety - threersyllable words that rhyme and 
fit a description t. Mr. Cai^ter's house - President's 

117 

residence. ' 

Cbmmercial games could also be purchased for the Eng- 
lish ciassroom for use when there is a little ektra time 
left at the end of ;a period or when part of the class is 
working on something else. Examples are •'Scrabble," "Per- 
\ jtjuacky," "P^issword," and "Spill and Spell."- 

Games magazines, which the library subscribes to, 
could also be used fo^ recreational vocajbulary work. 

This is one way to interest a student who thinks that 
vocabulary i-s boring arid has no use for him. 
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INSERVICE r . 

other teachers of English in our system are also in- 

• terested in teaching vocabulary and may benefit from this 
projetct. pven though they teach at different grade levels 
some, of the methods would certainly be adaptable to their 
situations. ... ' ■ ^ 

Tlierefore, to make the information available to them, 
wie will fj^rst of all have a copy of the project in the li- 
brkry. We alsa hope to have an inservicel workshop for 
these teachers, summarizing what °wie have learned, explain- 

' 'ihg pur project, and acquainting them with the related li- 
brary materials. 

, However, the acquisition of a usable vocabulary and 
the development of the concepts about words certainly goes 
beyond the English classroom. In fact, most of the words 

. in our vocabularies are acquired incidentally. "Teaching 
^9J^ meaning must necessarily be the function of all con- 
tent area teachers. One teacher qr department cannot pro- 
vide 'the conditions for learning necessary to acquire a 
large general vocabulary and concept bank. Creating the 
condition for vocabulary, development is a tbtal school 
obligation." , ^ 

. ^hus Wjft, alsb plan to have a meeting with the content 



area teachjars— math, science, social studies, music, and 
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art— to explain our project and include them in the program. 
"lEach teacher will i be asked to give to the English teachers 

lists of words from their content area that are new to the 

students, particuliirly when working on a unit having many 
• ;new words.- This approach makes the teachers aware of their 

particular vocabulary cdntributions . and would help students 
■■ develop conc^epts needed in each teaching area. 



\ 
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Evaluation \ 

It Is essential t of course, that students be tested 

■ I 

to see how effectively thpy have learnpd and retained 
th« vocatuisiry words. Since our propram is based on a 
one-day-a-weelc lesaon, the students Will be given a weekly 
test. These t^ts will include words from that week* s 
lists, of course I but in order to test retention and 
reinforceXthe word usage, a few words from previous lists 
should be ir^cluded on each weekly test. 

There are many kind^of vocabulary tests, and using 
different kinder of evaluative methods makes the lesson 
more interesting, and gives the students a variety of ways 
to use their newly-learned information. 

We have included examples of several kinds of tests. 

5!ome of these could be done in the library or could be 

119 

used as take-home assignments. 



A. Wake following statements true by supplying in 
the blank a meaning: for the underlined root or affix. 
Use the correct form. 

1. An ob stina te person will not, yield? he 

firmly .against something. ' 

-2»-r- That- which- i s- intangible cannot be -- . 

3. A ^junct ure is an act of . 

k. To i nduce someone is to ' him to do something 
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Multiple choice! In each of the following groups of 
three w^rdsi underline the on^ that has the same root 
•as- the capitalized word. - « 

1. TRIPODi a. biopsy b. podiatrist c. pediatrician 

2. ANTIPATHYi a. pathology b. sympathy c, psychopath 

3. AFPIDAVITt a. affluence b. perfidy c. affinity 
h\ TRANSr^ITi a. residuary b, emissary c. emphatic 
Multiple choice! In each of the following groups of 

four words* underline the one that means the same 
*as the capitalized ^word. 

1. a SUPERCILIOUS sikle 

a* unnecessary b. humble e. supernatural d. haughty 

2. AMICABLE relationship 

a. amiable b. friendly c. admirable d. inimical 

3. a PROPENSITY for chocolate 

a. inclination b, aversion c. hypersensitivity 
d. p ay 

Multiple choice* In the blank write the letter of 
the phrase that best completes the sentence. 

1 . If dad bought a meerachaum . he would probably 
a", ride in it b. dance with it c. eat it 
d. smoke it e. fly it 
„ ,2. Some people w^ar a talisman a. to keep v/arm 

^™-St^ to -show off^^ their posture d. to 

tell time e. to keep away bad luck 
' ' If an' idea is an enigma t it is a • logical 

\' . ", 325'* t: - 
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b# ridiculous c. puzzling d« impractical 
e# well-lcnown 

V 

In the following sets of words t one word is not as 
closely related in meaning to the group as the others • 
Indicate the word whose meaning is LEAST similar, 

i m a» relevant germane Ct pertinant d# pertinacious 
- 2 m a» omnipresence b. omniscient c. ubiquitous 

a» simulated b. specious c. feigned d. spectacular 

4 « a» sanctum b. sanctuary c. sacrament 
Below is a list of prefixes and of rootst 

Combine a prefix with a form of the root word to 
make a word already in our language i and then define 
the word you have written. Each root, and prefix 
are used only once« 
con ^ audio I audi audi 

de dicerei dici diet 

e portarei porti porta 

in tenderei tendi tens 

pre jacerei jactt ject 

1. Definitio n 

2. .. Definition. 



3»_ Definition. 

. Definition, 

^« • Dpf^n^-hVnn 



For each of the following, (l) select the word that most 

* 
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nearly fits the definition and (2) use THAT word in its 

PROPER FORM in the sentence. 

!• to unfold I malce clear 

a.' implicate b. imply c. explicate- 

An ' is necessary for complete agreement. 

2. stir up J disturb 

a. activate b. agitate c. transact 

Nuclear testing jnany peace-loving people. 

3. keep from indulging (such as in pleasure) 
a. detain b. refrain c. abstain 

The idevoutly, religious are often 

Pronunciation. Write in capital letters the syllable 
which receives primary stress. 

1. moribund 

2. prestige 

3. epitome 

Write' S beside the pairs of word? that have the same or 
similar meanings i write 0 beside those that are opposite. 
!• — efflux f influx 



destitudet affluent 



3, extant » extinct 

/f. implicit f explicit 

* 

5, relevant f germane 

-identify^ and define the common root of each pair of words. 
!• commute f mutual 2. divers t advert 
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3# detaitit retention 

deformity, tranformation 
K. Complete sentences* 

1. If you vfant to look up the .meaning of a word, 
you consult a* a lexicon b. a concordance c. an 
encyclopedia a rubric 
,2. The junction of the Missouri River and the Mis- 
sissippi' River can be called a« a crisis b# a 
confluence c# a cbnference d# a levee 
!• Tvo-word eowpletion 

1. A > response is one that is made with 









a* 


stupid - fear 




b. 


speedy - alacity 




. c. 


sure - slovmess 




d. 


harmful t j?rimace 




2. 


^ is a temporary ..^ 




- a. 


' deviation - rest 




"b. 


shambles - journey 




.c. 


respitp - relipf 

n 


« 


d. 


paradoy - quietus 





M# Analogy* Ascertain the relationship between the first 

pair of words and choosf» from the list a second pair 
—with the same relationshipt 



er|c , . ■ ■ 



1* Ifatnm^n carpenter ii 
a. Reins « horie 
Brush! painter 

c. Hair I "barber 

d. ?aelt coal 
2. Pulsate « throb 

a. Shabby I seidy 

b. ?kcade> bui.lding 
c« Movet nm8c].e 

y 

6. Booki read 

♦ 

Write definitions of the vocabulary words. 
Write ipach vocabulary word in a sentence. 
iMatch the vocabulary word to its definition. 

polygamy a. transformation 
.».^b. chaos 2. plural marriage 

c* pathos ' . 3. complete confusion 

d. metamorphOjSis^. sadness 
Pronunciation, true-fals*?. 

1 . The second syllable of OBESE rhymes with PEACE. 

2. There are no silent letters in diminutive . 

3. The first syllable of PAUNCHY rhymes, with UUNCH. 
th. The second syllable of EMACIATED rhymes with PASS. 
Give the vocabularir word that comes from each of the 
-followinff-rootsf tien give one other derivative. 

1. mori morel voijabulary word 
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other derivative. 



^ 2* due , duct t vocabu lary- word 
otl^r derivative. 



Word analysis.. Complete the following blanks. 
I. Proficient 

Present tnanntng — — . • 



Meaning- of prefix PR6_ 
Meaninie of FACERE. 



Another derivative of FACERE_ 



2 . Invert 



iPresent meaninf^ 



Meaning of prefix I^L 
Meaning of VERTERE 



Another derivative of VERTERS. 



The pretest will be readministered at the end of 
the year to check for vocabulary growth. 

f^tudents will also bP asked, to fill out the following 

questionnaire in May* 

Program Evaluation 
INSTRUCTIONSi Please fill in the blank or circle the 
response that best describes your feelings 'about the 
vocabulary program, you were involved in this year. 
1. I understood the purpose bphind the vocabulary 
?\ instruction pro^s^ara. yes no 
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, 2. % vocabulary has ^econie larger through this program. 
> . ■ 
yes . no 

3» I was abl^ to use materials in the library more ef- 
f actively '^as a result of this program yes no 
The program has made me more aware that our language 
, is always changing yes no 

e ^.♦"--^ * 

V 5» Grades I received in this program helped my English 

grade yes no 
6, ANS?WER ONLY IF YOU TOOK THE MAY SAT TSSTi 

This program helped me to determine word meanings in 

the verbal section of the 5»AT yes no 
7» The most interesting section of-, the vocabulary pro- 

gram was _ ^ 

®» — .section should be presented in 

a different way so that it would be more interesting, 
. 9# Did you feel that your vocabulary is large enough 
for the occupation you wish to enter? yes no 

10. Do you feel that looking at word origin books to find 
the etymologies of words is enjoyable? yes no 

11. Do you have troubr^choosing the right word when 
writing a theme for English class? yes no 

12. If you do not know a meaning of a word in a paragraph, 
would you a. look it up in a dictionary 

b. use context cliies to determine meaning 
Cc usp both a and b 
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COKCLUSION ' ■ 

From our research f o^' this project, the team concludes. 

- that' vocabulary^ study is an important part of the curriculum 

and that ths suhject content and methods given here will he 
In effective way of presenting that study. However, we are 

• also open to new approaches and are willing to modify our 
approach to fit changink needs or to improve the outcome. 

In addition to now having an organized plan for" vocab- 
ulary study, we hkve heen pleased to make an unexpected dis- 
covery, our own interest in vocabulary, with its structure, 
derivations, and importance, has been stimulated and there- 
fore our motivation for teaching vocabulary is ^increased. 
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■DIALECT QUESTIONNAIRE 

, 1 ^ ■ , ' . ■ 

For many things in daily life, people in different 

parts of the United States use dif/erent words. As Amer- 

icans moved westward t they hrotight with them the terras 

used in their home states. On the following pages are 

some items which were picked out as examples of these 

differences. Will you please help us in this study by 

ion 

recording yoia^ own ugage?^ 
DIRECTIONS I 

l/T^Please put a circle around the word in each 
\ group which you ordinarily use. 

2. If you ordinarily use more than one word in a . 
group t ^put a circle around each of the words 
you use. 

3. DON'T put a circlg around any word you don't 
actually use, even though you may be familiar 

with it. 

k. If the word you ordinarily use is not listed 
in the group* please write it in the space be- 
low the item. 
5. If you never use any word in the group, because 
you never need to refer to the thing described, 
don't rtark the word. 
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1 . THE LATTER PART OP THE DAYLIGHT HOURS BEFORE SUPPER t 
afternoon, evening. 

2. THE SUN APPEARS ATx sunrise, sun-up. 

3. THE SUN DISAPPEARS AT: sundown, sunset. 

4. A TII4E OF DAY: quarter before eleven, quarter of 
eleven, quarter till eleven, quarter to eleven, 10:45. 

5. AFTER A STORIfl THE WEA!I(hW ISt clearing off, clearing 
. up, fairing off, fairiW up, breaking away. 

• 6. VERY HEAVY- RAIN. THA!l[^-^t3ESN'T LAST LONG X goose- 

drownder* gully-washer, trashrmover, toad-strangler , 
•. lightwood-knot-floater, squall, flaw, downpour, 
cloudburst. 

' 7. RAIN WITHTHUNUER AND LIGHTNING: tempest, thunder 

shower, thxinder storm, electric(al) stbrm, el€ctric(al) 
. „-j shower, storm. • 

• WHERE -fiUESTS ARE ENTERTAINED x best room, big house, 

* front room; living room, parlor,; sitting room. 

9." FIRS'T THIN LAYER OF ICE ON LAKE OR POND: anchor ice, 
mush ice, shale ice, shale, skim, scum. 

10. SHELF OVER FIREPLACE: fireb02ird, mantel, mantel 
board, mantel piece, mantel shelf, shelf, clock 
shelf . 

11. SUPPORTS FOR LOGS IN FIREPLACE: andirons, dogs, dog 
irons, fire-dogs, fire irons, handirons, log irons. 

12. WOOD USED TO START FIRE: fat-pine, fatwood, pine, 
kindling wood, lightwood, pitch-pine. 

13. LARGE LOG AT BACK OF FIRE: back chunk, backlog, 
back stick. 

14. WINDOW COVERING ON ROLLERS: blinds, curtains, shades, 
roller shades, window blinds, windo\Y shades. 

15. OVERLAPPING HORIZONTAL BOARDS ON OUTSIDE OF HOUSE: 
clapboards, siding, weatherboards, weatherboarding. 
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(New YorTci Oxford University Press, 19^3). P« 1. 
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pp. 190-91. 
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Bngltfih language . Second Edition (New Yorki Harcourt, Brace, 
Jovanovich, 196^^'), p. 106. 

^® Roget's International' Thesaurus . Third Edition 
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Monson, p. 51, 
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Lincoln Bamett, The Treasure of Our Tongup (New 
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Radke, p. 22. 
Bamett, p. 27. 
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Crowell Co., 19M, p. 22. 



(New Yorki Thomas Y, 

{*iith, p. 2:u 

Mary Bigler , "leaking Vocabulary Interesting for 
'Secondary Students t" w<„Figft"«^n Rf^ading Ast^oolation Jpurna?,., 
23 (1979), 26. 

Barbara Christ, O hp Dav« A rbn Dav for Vdcabulpry.t 
MVW^ Cmirflf*. Vnftabulftrv Building . International Reading 
Association. (1978), p. 11. (ERIC ED 159 655) 

Christ, p. 9. 

Christ, p. 11. 

anith. "p. 2^1. 

Bigler^.p. 26. 

Richard A. Bruland, "Learnin' Words* Evaluating 
Vocabulary Developmont Efforts," Education Digest. March 

1975. pp. 3^-35. 

Some of thi individual items on these sample 
questions have been baleen fromi Maxwell Nurnberg and W. T. 
Rhodes, Hnw to Bui ljl a Bptt^r Vocabularv (New York* 

Prentice-Hall » 19^9? 

120 fpj^^g questionnaire appears in several sources* 
-Amey Strickland's A i^tudv o f GRographicfil and Social 
DlRtributtn n of Somi Folk Words in Indiana. Gordon Wood's 
Voftabularv Change' , and Roger Shuy's Dlscovfiring American 
DtftlPctR . It orignilly appeared in A V/ord Ggpfrraphv of thp 
Eflfftpm Unitpd Stato g. by^Ha^s Kurath, »but the version 
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used in our project is taken from the Strickland tjook. 

When presenting this questionnaire to high school 
juniors I we will omit many of the items that are too dated 
to be effective . 

^21:- Bookfl in Print. 1Q7Q-1Q80 , if vols. (Hew Yorlii ' 

R.R. Bowker Co., 1979) 

121 ^ 

Kenneth F. Kister, Dictionary Buying^ Guidoi A 

Cong^umer Qui dp to General English Lan^agQ V/ordbookc? in 

Print (New York,» R.R. BowTcer, 1977), pp. 15'<-303. 
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•- ■ • / ' 

^*They ain't got no books in t hart library!" 

"You know that isn'x true>,. We have hundreds of books I" 

^•Ycah, but there ain't nuthin* good there." 

"Did you ask^the librarian to help you find a book?" 

"Yeah^ but she\don*t know what I like." 



Some variation of this conversation probably goes on daily between 
students and English teachers all over the nation during the school year* 
It certainly is a familiar exchange in our school. When we learned about 
our possible participation inHhe NEH Library Workshop, our first reaction 
w^s that we wanted to develop some kind of project which would convince our 
students that those things in the library really are books and, at the same 
time, help our librarian and our English teachers to know, based on some 
kind of valid guidelines and/or information, what the individual students 
might like to read. , \ 

As originally stated in our proposal* students at Delta H4.gh School ^ 
^have had no uniform reading lists or guidelines available to help them 
in their selection of , books to read for their own personal enjoyment 
and enrichment or for assignments such as book reports and other 
suRplemental reading requirements. Nor has there been a systematic 
or concerted effort on the part of any given body of teachers (as, 
the language arts department, for example) to work with the librarian 
in the development of library instruction. This is not to say that 
our students do not use the library or that our teachers do not expect 
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and encourage them to do so in a .knowledgeable and effective manner; it 
is to say that motivation in that direction has been more automatic than 
systematic. 

The solution to this problem seems to lie in two distinct but 
clearly related areas—reading lists and library instruction. Conse- 
quently^ we have begun working in these areas as separate, and they 
must be discussed or explained as such. 

In the area of reading lists, our proposed solution is to 
develop the kinds of lists that we feel would be most beneficial to 



our studfents. First, we' need compreli^nsive lists for each level of 
English instruction based on those materials that, we hav^ available in 
our librax7. Since we have thre^^ levels,. .A (Academic), B (general), 
and C (special-help), in the freshman, sophomore, and .'junior levels 



and elective English classes at t 
each book we possess as being sui 
levels. Then, in anticipation of 
attain, we need to compose a list 



The listing procedure for th 
must fall into two parts, fiction 



he senior level, we need to identify 
table reading for one or more of these 
those materials we may be able to 
identifying those materials that we 
should like to add to our collection, in doing so, we need to identify 
our target readers or users of thDse materials. 

B materials that we \ ve in our library 
and non-fiction, because of the physi- 
cal arrangement . of the library shelves. Eventually, we hope to combine 
these two listings. The actual "Delta High School Shelf List" is 
currently underway in the fiction area (sample pages included as 
Appendix A). In compiling this list, we are using the books themselves 

rather than' relying on the shelf list in card form. In addition to the 

c 

author and title of each book, we are providing a- category designation 
and/or a brief annotation, the number of pages contained, the claes and 
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level we think the book is suited to and whether we think it would appeal 
most to boys, girls, or 'both 

Our first "discovery" in relation to this listing is that it will 
* • take much more time than we had anticipated. The second is that we will- 

have to produce a roaster list of all books and, 'from that, seveiral sub 
lists. We recognize that our initial reactions to those books which we 
have not actually read or which we have read some time ago are bound to 
be somewhat arbitrary, and we anticipate having students to question 
and/or correct our judgment. We may be entirely wrong about who will 
like certain books or about which reading levels a bock may suit. 

To help our students to help us make needed chpnges, we have devised 
an evaluation card that we will ask students to fill out and return to 
us as they read books that we have evaluated. Since we do not wish the 
students to feel in any way threatened in their eval^mtion, no name has 
been requested on the card. So that it will not appear to be a chore, ^ . 
we have made the response process as simple as possible. We have also 
suggested that the student may evaluate or describe the book if he 
wishes. The students' participation in this activity will be strictly 
voluntary. However, we can make it very simple for them by keeping a 
stack of these cards at the circulation desk, placing one in each book as 
it is checked out and removing the completed card from each book as it is 
returned. We have discussed the possibility of having the cards color 
coded to identify classes. This would be relatively simple since the 
students will be using color-coded library users cards next year anyway. 
English teachers will be asked to explain to each of their classes the 
importance and use of the cards at the beginning of the schopl year. 
The form of the card is still tentative and some changes may occur, but we 
reproduce it here to clarify our idea. 
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Novel 



TITLE 



Biography 



AUTHOR 



' I really liked it I 

It's okay. 

It's not much good« 
. I really hated it I 

It helped me to understand 



Our reading list description 



BOOK EVALUATION 
Autobiography _ 



JToo easy 
_ About right 
_ Kind of hard 
Too hard 



Other non-fiction _ 
ENGLISH CLASS 



12 








11 


A 


B 


C 


10 


A 


B 


C 


9 


A 


B 


C 



some things I do and some problems I have* 

some of my friends or some members of my family. 

why some things work out the way they do. 



is pretty close to being riglit. 

needs to be changed. 

must be about some other book. 



IF YOU WOULD LIKE, PLEASE TURN THE CARD OVER AND WRITE ANY REACTIONS OR IDEAS THAT YOU 
CONSIDER IMPORTANT ABOUT THIS BOOK. 
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In cqnnection with selecting additional materials for our library, 
we find that there are several good, annotated listings available* These 
range from collections specifically compiled for disadvantaged readers 
to those for reluctant readers to general lists designed to meet the 
interest ranges and reading capacities of all adolescents One such 
list, although not presented in the format given in the source material, 
has been included (Appendix B) as representative of the kinds of cate- 
gorization and annotation which are available as selection aids for 

2 

those concerned with providing reading material^ for young people* 
Obviously this is what we have decided to call a "coping with" list 
and the materials are intended to provide meaningful, productive reading 
for students with specific kinds of concerns and problems. 

One observation that has occurred to us in examining these listings 
is that it is important to b.e selective even within or among selection 
aids so that our students will lave a variety of types of books from 
which to choose. Thei^ readin ^should help them to cope with life as 
they are living it and with the world as it is, yes; but we must be 
careful never to remind thlem where they are without showing them, also, 
where they can go. If an adolescent has problems, his reading should 
help him to cope with and to escape from or to rise above the negative - 
aspects of his life. Thus, we must be careful in using prepared, 
annotated listings that they are not t6o specialized or limited in 
their scope. 

We fou^d one source, at least, of support for our. concern about 
prepared lists. Lillian Shapiro points out that using booklists of 
popular books selected .by the average young person "disregards almost 
entirely the many adolescents whose reading abilitj and interests are 

• . 35ir 
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boundless."- She states further that the current trend toward realistic 
themes depicts a rather narrow concept of interests and of our environ- 
ment. There must be, she says, some influences to balance the variety of 
demands that surround young readers.' As we do, Shapiro sees non-fiction 
as a possible way to lead young readers to more discriminating choices— 
a means of escaping the rigid stnicture of young adult themes. School 
librarians, she says, do not need to compete with drugstores for the 
young readership since different purposes are served by each. Rather, 
there is a need to be more selective, discriminating, and sensitive and 
to try to serve, also, the "highest common denominators." 

It is important, too, that whatever kinds of selection aide are 
chosen should be current. As Robert Little indicates, the reading habits 
of children are subject to change. In the early 1960's, for example, 
they turned from fiction to informational books. Dr. Little cites an 
interest in race relations. John H. Griffin's Black Like He, a book 
written for adults, was first read by high school students. Then junior 
high students began reading it. Finally, by the late 1960's, fifth and 
sixth graders were reading Griffin's book. Movies and television have 
helped to bring about change by introducing new topics to your^'er 
readers.^ Reincarnation is also a popular reading subject now for 
upper elementary and junior high students. 

Books dealing with contemporary issues and concerns— unwed mothers, 
sex education, death, divorce, single-parent families, alcoholism, drug 
abuse, homosexuality— need careful selection. When young peofle encounter 
' these topics, they should find factual treatment. It is true that "ReadinR 
books in which other children have similar problems can help children to 
adjust to their own" and that environment may determine readinf prefereq^es 
Q • of children. • A change in the way society regards children may also 
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influence young readers' choices. For example, "recent court decisions 
have given children the right to obtain abortion and contraceptive infor- 
mation without parental consent,"^ 

The sex of the reader is another important factor in determining 
interest values throughout high school. Adventure stories, mysteries, 
historical fiction, and humorous stories appeal to both male and female. 
Boys show a great variety of interests. They prefer adventurous, action- 
oriented materials and, after experiencing fiction in the early high 
school years, lean more to non-fiction materials such as biographies, 
factual news items (sports) current social issues, and stories of 
youth in search of self-identity. Girls in high school read more 
novels and people-oriented stories but also enjoy poetry, drama, and 
autobiography. While boys prefer external action situations, girls 
are more interested in the introspective and affective aspects of 
literature. People, emotions, feelings, a female protagonist, and a 
specific time limit are important factors that girls find more satisfy- 
ing. Often, girls see themselves in some kind of future portrayed in 
these materials. 

As we stated earlier; boys' reading interests turn to non-fiction 
much sooner than girls' do. It was also suggested that leading students 
to a higher or more difficult le»el of learning may be accomplished 
through the introduction of non-fiction materials. The entries which 
follow on page eight are representative of the kinds of titles we will 
use to help initiate the transition. These entries were taken from 
Jerry L, Walker's Your Reading; A Booklist for Junior High Students .^ 
but these titles are also in our library collection. We will add to our 
collection titles that are more current and which deal with additional 
topics that interest boys~^<g^xample, sports, hunting, and trapping. 
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influence young' readers* choices. Kor example, "recent court decisions 
have given children the right to obtain abortion and contraceptive infor 
mat ion without parental consent ."^ 

The sex of the reader is another important factor in determining 
interest values throughout high school. Adventure stories, mysteries, 
historical fiction, and humorous stories appeal to both male and female. 
Boys show a great variety of interests. They prefer adventurous, action 
oriented materials and, after experiencing fiction in the early high 
school years, lean more to non-fiction materials such as biographies, 
factual news items (sporta) current social issues, and stories of 
youth in search of self-identity. Girls in high school read more 
novels and pecple-oriented stories but also enjoy poetry, drama, and 
autobiography. While boys prefer external action situations, girls 
are more interested in the introspective and affective aspects of 
literature. People, emotions, feelings, a female protagonist, and a 
specific time limit are important factors that girls find more satisfy- 
ing. Often, girls see themselves in some kind of future portrayed in 
7 

these materials. 

As we stated earlier, "boys' reading interests turn to non-fiction 
much sooner than girls* do. It was also suggested that leading students 
to a higher or more difficult level of learning may be accomplished 
through the introduction of non-fiction materials. The entries which 
c follow on page eight are representative of the kinds of titles we will 

use to help initiate the transition. These entries were taken from 
Jerry L. Walker* s Your Readin/r: A Booklist for Junior Hifgh Students , 
but these titles are also in our library collection. We will add to our 
collection titles that are more current and which deal with additional 
*0 topics that interest boys—for example, sports, hunting, and trapping. 
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NOK-FICTION 



Steele, William 0,, The Old Wilderness Road; An American Journey , 
Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 1968. This is the stbry of the Old 
Wilderness Road, but especially, the story of the four men who 
made the road in Virginia: Thomas Walker, Daniel Boone, Llisha 
Wallen, and John Philson. The author has used journals and other 
contemporary sources for his book, and supplemented it with maps* 

Ilobertson, l>ougal. Survive the Savage Sea , Bantam, 197^. When the 

Bobertson fEunily decides to take a pleasure cruise on the schooner 
"Lucette," they have no idea what is going to happen before they 
complete the trip. The "Lucette" is attacked by killer whales, 
and all siK cf the family have to survive on a small raft and 
lifeboat. With a lot of determination, very little fresh water, 
and ten days* supply of food, they try to find land. They learn 
many techniques of survival. 



McCoy, J. J., Saving Our Wildlife , Crowell-Collier Press?Macmillan, 
1970. Wildlife communities are being destroyed. Wildlife is one 



of our most valuable natural resources. The author tells how we 
can save our animals and birds by establishing ways that men and 
wildlife can live together. For example, man can change hunting 
laws and outlaw the use of certain chemicals. 



Lester, Julius, To Be a Slave , Dell, 1970. This book shows the type 
of life plantation slaves experienced. The reader learns of the 
poor living conditions, the constant fear, the lack of freedom, 
and the trauma the blacks faced, from the personal stories of 
slaves and from the author* s short history of slavery. 



ANIMALS 



t 



HISTORY-AMERICAN 
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HOBBIES t 

Coombs, Charles, Motorcycling: , Morrow, 1968* This survey of motoy* 
cycles begins with a brief history of the motorcycle industry 
and also describes the most popular models through the 1960's. 
Operation and safety procedures are explained. Particular 

attention is given to sports cycles, although road and trail 

g 

bikes are covered as well. 

We plan to involve our students in the selection process through 

the use of another selection aid (included as Appendix C to this report), 

9 

an interest inventory which we anticipate asking all our students to 
complete. We believe that this should be extremely helpful in book 
select ion> in two ways* First, it can be quite helpful in determining 



the kinds of books we need to add to our collection' in the library. 
Second, returned to each student's English teacher, his interest inventory 
should be invaluable in helping her to help him select books. One of the 
most frequent requests for help from English teachers is in the area of 
book selection. If she has his completed interest inventory and she 
has our annotated reading list, this help will be much more meaningful 
and realistic I 

The ideas mentioned in our original proposal relating to library 
instruction now seem to be too broad, and we feel that narrowing the 
focus of our project is appropriate. Concentration on a specific level 
of student, at least at the start, may be more effective and more 
realistic. A-level students, as stated in our proposal, will still be 
supplied with basic and supplemental reading lists, but we recognize 
that self-motivation may suffice for students with this level of 
ability* The thxnist of our project, then, should probably dea3 with 
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the B-level students who are less interested, less motivated, and may 
have less ability. Particularly should these students be of greatest 
concern because they are the most likely of the three levels to be. | 
engaged— most frequently in number and most often in time— -in the kind 
of conversation with which we opened this report. 

It is our intent to explore and identify reading interests for both 
male and female, to provide reading lists (basic and supplemental), and 
to offer thematic reading lists incorporating both fiction and non-fiction. 
We also want to introduce new materials that coincide vdth reading interests 
and reading abilities. We will explore motivational programs, and we will 
plan a library instruction exercise to correspond with the particular 
students and^ apply this exercise, to definite or specific assignments. 
Teacher involvement or participation wild necessarily be included. 

C-level students will participate in a similar program, but it will 
need to be more intensified. For them, we plan to expand the amount and 
variety of reading materials appropriate to their reading interests and 
reading abilities. Library skills are important at this level, but they 
i^'- must be directly applicable to assignments and class activities. We 

have developed no concrete plans or strategies for this group at 
present. We expect our experiences with the B-level students to offer 
guidance in planning and developing a library program for this group of 
students. We anticipate, also, a need to follow more closely the guidance 
of the teachers involved in instructing C^level students. Often, only 
the English teacher who is directly and imrtiediately involved with these 
students has any real concept of what they can or will read. 

Regardless of the age or learning level of the students involved, 
it is paramount to remember that "Learning how to use the library goes 
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far beyond the traditional program of being introduced to library resources, 
services, and facilities; it involves developing the students' rational 
powers and encompasses learning how to think, how to communicate thought, 
and how to master the skill of lifelong learning.""'"^ It is agre that 
there are certain kinds of study skills which students ought to develop 
before graduating from high school. A list of princiDles necessary to 
an effective study skills development proprain has been devised by the 
National Council for the Social Studies as follows; 

r. Skill should be taught functionally, in context of study topic. 

2. Learner must understand meaning and purpose and have motivation. 

3. Learner should have careful supervision in first attempts in 
order to formulate correct habits. 

Learner needs repeated opportunities for practice and 
immediate evaluation so" that he knows whether he succeeds. 

5. Learner needs individual help (diagnostic tests, follow-up 
measures) because all do not learn or retain at same rate. 

6. Instruction should occur at increasing levels of difficulty, 
from simple to complex, and growth should be cumulative. 

7. "Students should be helped, at each stage, to generalize 
the skills, by applying them in many and varied situations; 
in this way, maximum transfer of learning can be achieved.'* 

8. Instruction should be flexible with skills taught as needed 

11 

by learner; many skills are developed at the same time* 
Upon reviewing the library instruction that has been given at 
Delta in past years, we have concluded that too much information was 
given in a very short time period and that the instruction was seldom 
applicable to any immediate or specific assignments Consequently, many 

3C6 
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students very quickly forgot ©ost of this instruction. For the new focus 
of our project, as we have said, we are concentrating on the B-level 
students and, in conjunction, we will structure the initial library 
instruction on a very basic level by introducing fundamental library 
skills. A conversation with Tom Moore in the Office of Library Instruction 
at Bracken Library helped to clarify the procedures by which this may be 
accomplished. Mr. Moore suggested utilizing the following steps, which 
might lid in developing a program for our project: 

1. Have a. needs assessment phase — perhaps a survey of 
faculty, studentsi and administrative staff. 

2. Identify the courses that will benefit from the 
instruction. 

3. Identify the impediments. 

Create program goals with administration and 
• faculty approval. 

5. Identify the skills the students are expected to 
achieve. 

6. Determine the method and organize the materials. 

7. A final suggestion-- Keep it simple. Be realistic 

and teach the students only what they need to know. 

12 

Then, reinforce the instruction with assignments. 
For our project , the target group has been identified, so we know 

which of the faculty members will be pooperating in this exercise. 

Teachers and librarians already cooperate in many ways, such as in the 

recovery of overdue books and in the selection of materials supplementary 
13 

to the curriculum so we expect cooperation to follow naturally here. 
Harold Kspo, a guest speaker for the workshop, clearly made the point 
that lack of teacher cooperation in this endeavor will negate the key 

367 
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theme. Teacher absence or teacher indifference may convey to the 
students the idea that the instruction really is not very important. 
Often, library instruction is unstructured, informal, or very casual, 
involving a one-to-one relationship in daily cor.tact. At other times, 
t'he practice of scheduling classes into the library often and for un- 
related library purposes has done much to further widen the gap between 
teacher and librarian. It is our goal to change negative practices 
and to coordinate library instruction with specific assignments. As 
stated by Rosemary fiackleh, students benefit when the librarian is 
familiar with the curriculum and the teacher is knowledgeable of the 
library collection and its arrangement.^^ The librarian is the liason 

between the library user and the knowledge being sought. The librarian 

. . 17 

needs to project those qualities that affect users in a positive way. 

The basic instruction we will offer is designed to change student 

behavior. Disinterested readers or less motivated readers are usually 

1 8 

the discipline problems. These students may feel uncomfortable in 

the library atmosphere, so a conscious attitude of acceptance needs to 

be extended to them. Our objective is for the students to find, 

individually, something of value for them. The materials must be 

19 

interesting, motivating, and on a level that is understandable. 

Our instruction will not include the customary tour, at least not in the 

sense of moving around. Instmictionwill take place in the library so 

that areas may be pointed out. A map of the library will be included 

in the instruction, along with a guide or flow chart (included as part of 

20 

Appendix D, Initial Session-Library Instruction), so that self 
tours will be appropriate later on. 

As objectives for the initial sessions in library instruction, we 
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vant our students to develop the following skills: 

1. Locate the curculation desk and become acquainted 
with checkout procedures* 

2. Gain a knowledge of the variety of materials in the 
library--print and non-print, fiction and non-fiction — 
but no detailed instruction in the ^ewey Decimal system. 

3. Acquire skill in using the card catalog to locate books. 

4. Become acquainted with the location of different types 
of reference books* (Skill in using these tools will be 
offered in a later session, or as need arises*) 

5. Become acquainted with the location and variety of 
magazines in the library. The wide range of reading 
interests/appeals will be pointed out as part of the 
plan to introduce new reading materials, but no 
instruction will be given during this session to 
acquaint the students with skill in using magazines 
as sources of information. 

The location map and flow chart will be distributed to students* 

following the initial library instruction. The library at Delta is being 

remodeled this summer so a sample map is not available at this time. 

Students are not impressed by the physical size of the library; nor are 

they impressed by the size of the collection. What does impress them 

most ^s the friendliness of the librarian(s) and the variety of services 

othat are available. Because students are interested in receiving only 

information that they need to know at a particular time and which they 

are ready to assimilate, library instruction must be a continuing 
21 

process. 
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We know from experience that motivating students is not only 

essential but also extremely difficult. As Donald Kenney sufjf^estst the 

goal of the librarian and the English teacher is to instill in the 

students a love for reading* To be realistic i "he sayst this is unlikely 

^2 

to happen soon as we are a visual society/" This opinion was strongly 

supported by Camille Trolson in her workshop presv^jntation, "Fiction for 

the Television Generation." It is her contention that teachers and 

librarians are competing with television and the movies for the attention 
23 

of young readers • 

Some of the motivation ideas suggested by Kenney are similar to 

those offered by Mrs. Trolson, and some are ideas that we have used 

ourselves. These include surrounding the students with books and making 
■ 

the library visible through the use of book exhibits or posters that 
grab* the readers' attention with themes that are currently popular with 
teenagers or illustrations that cleverly deliver the "urge to read" idea. 
Another that we use is the distribution of book marks and handouts that 
are either thematic in design, such as sports materials (this might be a 
combination of books and magazines), or a list of the newest current 
additions. Kenney suggests that we let the students know that we are 
avid readers by discussing with them what we have read and by offering 
suggestions to the students that relate to their own reading interests. 
He says that book lists or reading lists handed out to the students 
should be kept short and distributed often. Book clubs, too, might be 
organized. In our own situation, we see this as a possibility during 
the second semester, after we have had the opportunity to lay the foun- 
dation for changing student attitudes and behaviors relating to the 
library. We intend to use book talks to stimulate interest, and we 
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envision using book talks centered around Bpecific themes, special 
events, holidays, or the curriculum. 

« 

The book talks will be structured in a way that information will be 
given about the author, but we will limit details given about the book. 
Ve will repeat the author's name and the book title often. We will use 
visual aids (maps, pictures) that may be helpful in the promotion, and we 
will distribute handouts with bibliographic infortaation about the books 
introduced. Perhaps we may even try a question and answer session after 
the book talk.^^ In planning a thematic book talk, we will have enough 
books for everyone. We may not talk about all the books, but those 
exhibited will deal with the theme. At tires we may read selections 
from the books; we will not do a summary of the plot, but will focus 

# 

on one character, the setting, the theme, and the plot. We may discuss 
books that have been produced for television or as movies. 

We plan to suggest some classroom activities to teachers to use 
as motivation for the students. Newspaper and magazine reading as 
assigned work is one avenue that could be explored. Reading and fol- 
lowing directions that have been written (good possibilities for humor) 
or utilizing maps will give the student practice in reading and writing; 
at the same time, the student has the opportunity to learn a skill that 
may be useful to hio in the future. We might also suggest a weekly 

discussion of unfamiliar words found in the reading assignment; the 

28 

weekly spelling list might even be composed in thas way. 

Teachers might also play with words and word parts; for example, 
compile a list of words with the wrong prefixes attached. To stimulate 
reference book reading, the students could make a question book; for 
example. Can giraffes swim? Using encyclopediso for research on 
questions constructed by the students offers many opportunities: 
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. reading, seeing the variety of material in the. .encyclopedia, and 

developing skill in using the encyclopedia. Another idea, a type of 

book exhibit, might be labeled "Book Tasting 1 me" and allow the student, 

29 

on his own, to preview several books before choosing ohe. 

One- source of motivational ideas suggests suiting the reading level 
to the audience and thus removing the threat of frustration or failure. 
' She identifies special interest areas for the slow reader as "sports, 
autcm?chanics, biographies, and easy encyclopedias. She suggests that 
■ such material be housed or placed in such a way that it is not con- 
spicuous as easy-reading material. 

For the coming school year, we have ordered titles designated as 
high interest / low reading" level for both boys and girls. In selecUhg 
these books, we ordered most heavily those books that boys like-sports, 
adventure, 'biography, and other non-fiction. It may appear that the 
main emphasis of our project has been for the male reader; this is 
because we fe^l that we alreaSy have a good selection of choices for 
girls, and we think that the audience we have neglected most, is the boys. 
In addition, we feel that, boys are. in general, the more reluctant 
readers; consequently, we need to make reading more attractive to them, 
and we need to provide more of the kinds of books that they wiU read 

when they must read. 

In the evaluation area, we have not yet developed a concrete 
approach, although nebulous ideas are there. We know that we wish to 
design a survey sheet that will reflect the students' feelings about 
the reading lists and about the instruction. This survey might also 
reflect whether they have profited from a new emphasis on library 
importance-whether they are actually reading . the books- If they 
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' are. ar« :^h^y.doiiig ad^ore realisticaUy 'by reading M their own ^ 
abili^yand interest levels? We will design a survey, also, to assess^ ' 
the reactions pf the Englisli te&chers. 

A further indication of program effectiveness (or lack of it) might 
be revealed ^by a simple check-the-checkouts policy-are little-used but' 
known-t6-be-good books being checked oqt? What was the last previous 
checkout date for' today's checkout? » ' . ' * 

♦ 

We belieye that it will be necessary for us to do some further, 
researdh and to observe the'program in progress before we can finalize 

\ realistic evaluation 'procedures. We will evaluate to some extent by 
airsct observation and by follow-up questionnaires. We are also very ' 
muc>* interested in a non-users survey suggested by Lubans and incor- 

'porating the following points with reference to difficulty .in finding 
information: 

1. Information about respondents 

V » 

2. History of i^er/non-users ' library-use instruction in libraries 

3. User/non-users' attitudes toward libraries and librarians 

^. Respondents' self-appraisal of their library/skills knowledge 

5. Respondents' awareness and use of the library 

6. " Students' views of faculty attitudes toward library use 
\ and knowhow^"^ • 

- 1 ^ • 

Sudh a, survey would involve aU our students for. purposes of contrast, 

with a non-user defined as one who does not use the library by his own 
ch<jice-or volition. This includes .the student who always chooses- 
when he must choose-from the teacher^s classroom collection. • . ■ , 
We ire moit sincerely looking forward! to completing the mechanics, 
of our -project and to initiating its principles into our school this 
♦faU< •■ ■ • . . ' ^ ^■. 
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Sample Pages 
Library She;Lf List - Delta High School 



\ 

Fiction 



LIBRARY SHELF UST 
DELTA HIGH SCHOOL 

FICTION 



AUTHOR 



TITLE 



TYPE OR DESCRIPTION 



Aaron, Chester* 
Abrahams, Robert 
Adams f Richard 

A'dams, Samuel 
Agee, James 
Aiken« Joan 

Alcott, Louisa M« 



Aldrich, Bess Streeter 

Alexander, Ann 
Allan, Mabel 
Allee, Marjorie 

Allen, Harvey 

Allen, Merritt 
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SPILL 

BOOM FOR A SON 
WATERSHIP DOWN 
THE PLAGUE DOGS 
CANAL TOWN 

A DEATH IN THE FAMILY 
BLACK HEARTS AT BATTERSEA 
FIVE MINUT} MARRIAGE 
AN OLD FASHIONED GIRL 
JO'S BOYS 
LITTLE WOMEN 

ROSE IN BLOOM 
UNDER THE LILACS 
SPRING CAME ON FOREVER 
A WHITE BIRD FLYING 
LINDA 

SIGN OF THE LNICORN 
THE GREAT TRADITION 
THE SMOKE JUMPER 
ANTHONY ADVERSE 
THE CITY IN THE DAWN 
BATTLE LANTERN 
BLOW, BUGLE, BLOW 
THE FLICKER'S FEATHER 
RED HERITAGE 
WESTERN STAR 



Fantasy with Rabbit Heroes 



Four sisters share love and 
tragedy. 



Mystery 

Adventure 

Historical 

Historical 

Historical 

Historical 

Civil War Adventure 

Adventure - Post Revolution 

Frontier Adventure 



PAGES 



.*^>? nti^^ ^dvftjj^re 



21k 

426 
390 
470 

339 
240 
264 
371 
322 

572 
322 
302 
333 
336 
191 
155 
205 
160 
1,224 
696 
278 
217 
220 
314 
186 
22^ 



RECOMMENDED 
LEVEL 



10 B 
9 B 
All A & B 
All A & B 
10 B; 11 B 
10 A; 11 A 
9 B; 10 B 
9 B; 10 B 
All A & B 
All A & B 



All A 
All A 
All A 

9 A; 

9 A; 

9 B; 

9 B; 

9 B; 

9 B 
11 A; 
11 

9 B; 

9 B; 

9 B; 

9-10. 

9 8;. 
K.L. & B 



& B 
Sc B 
Sc B 

10-11 B 
10-11 B 
10-11 C 
10 B 
10 B 

12 A 
12 A 
10 B 
10-11 C 
10 B 
•11 B 
10.B.. . 



SUGGESTED 
FOR 
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Boys-Girls 
Girls 

Boys-Girls 
Boys-Girls 
Girls 

Boys-Girls 
Girls 
Girls 
Girls 
Girls 

Girls 
Girls 
Girls 
Girls 
Girls 
Girls 

Boys-Girls 
Girls 
Boys 

Boys-Girls 
Boys 

Boys ^ 
Boys 

Boys-GlrlP^ 
Boyi^-Girls ^ 
Boys-Girl? 
3oy|||j||rI 
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APPENDH B 
A Sample Reading List - Published 
Books Categorized and Annotations Given 



/ 




From: A Guidebook for Teaching Literature 
Kodrigues and Badaczewski 
'Boston: Allyn and Baconi Inc., I978 
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AUTHOR 



Icosta, Oscar Zjsta 



TITLE 



THE REVOLT OF THE 
COCKROACH PEOPLE 



CATBGORI 



Multiethnic 

Mexican American 



DESCRIPTION 



Mexican Americans in Lbs Apgeles fight 
the white-dominated churchest courts, 
and governments For mature readers^ 



PUBLISHER & DA' 



Bontam, 1973 



^naya, Rudolf o A, 



BLESS ME, ULTIMA 



Multiethnic 

Mexican American 



Called by seme the best Mexican American 
novel yet written, Anaya's work captures 
the many conflicts of e young man grow- 
ing up in New Mexico. ^ 



Quinto Sol, 1972 



Armstrong , William 



SOUNDER 



Multiethnic 

Growing Up Bl ack 



The story of a black sharecropper 
f am i ly^ i n^ th e South. A ^^ood f il itn 



Harper Sc Row, 19 



taker, Betty 



And one was a wooden 

INDIAN 



Multiethnic, A 
Doomed Way of 
Life 



Struggle for survival of a small band 
of Apaches living a doomed way of life. 
Best for jun i or ' h ip^h readers. 



Hacmillan, 1970 



Jarrio, Raymond 



THE PLUM PLUM PICKERS 



Multiethnic 

Mexican American 



iaBB^ T« J. 



HALF PAST HUMAN 



Science Fiction 
Overpopulation 



The lives and living conditions of Kesci- 
can migrant laborers and their battle 
with a ma.ior^ grower. JExcellent. _ 

What hsppenr v/hen population gets 
completely out of control? 



Harper & Row, 19 



Ballantine, 1975 



3aum, Betty 



PATRICIA CROSSES TOWN 



Multiethnic 

Black and White 



This is probably the first novel dealing 
with school busing. T^?.d from a black 
student's 'loint of view. 



Knopf, 1965 



3echman, Gunnel 



ADMISSION TO THE FEAST 



Coping with 
Handicaps 



A sixteen-year-old girl learns that she 
is dying of Leukemia and writes a long 
letter to a friend. 



Holt, Rhinehart, 
& Winston, 197 



Jenehli^jfji^ Nathaniel 



ONL^ EARTH AND SKY 
LAST '^OREVER 



Multiethnic 

White ^ Indxc^n 
Society Conflict 



A young warrior leaves the reservation 
to join Cracy Hcrse even though he 
knows the cause is doomed. 



Harper & Row, 19 



Jennett, Jay 



T:IE T3EADLY GIFT. 



Multiethnic, Native 
in White Society 



Berger, Thomas 



LITTLE Bir KAN 



MultTethnic 

Society Conflict 



The moral dilemma of a young Mohawk 
living in Tcv; Ycrl: City whc finds ten 
thousand dollars* 



Hawthorn, 1969 



The only white survivor of Little Sig 
Iljrr. is adopted by the Indians. The 
story of his life in both cultures. 



Fawcett World, 3 



3lume, Judy 



lume, Judy 



Blume, Judy 3 • 8 

§^ wm mm 

L 



ARE YOU THERE, GOD? 
IT'S ME, MARGARET 



DEENIE 



IGGIES^S HOUSE 



Growing Up 
Conflicts 



Margaret is almost twelve and troubled 
by two cultures (big city and small town) 
two religions (Catholic and Jewish), and 
screwing ujo. 



Dell, 197^ 



Coping with 
Handicaps 



Multiethnic 

Black and White 



Deenie, just beStore she begins a 
modeling career, ^discovers she has 
curvature of the spine and will have 
to wear a bac k brace for four years. 



Dell, 197^ 



Novel about the first black family in 
a neighborhood. Told from a white 
girl's point of view. ' ^ 

■■r^.tflilB^ 



Bradbury, 1970 
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APPENDIX C 
A Beading Interest Inventory 



From: A Guidebook for Teaching: Literature 
Rodrigues and Badac^^ewski 
Boston: Allyn & Bacon, Inc*, 1978 
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REAMNG INTEREST INVENTORY 



Name 
Grade 



Place an X in the column that best describes how you feel about reading these books. 



1. Reading books 

2. Reading books about real people 
3» Reading books that are funny 

^. Reading adventure books 

5» Reading books about hobbies 

6* Beading books about the same problems 
you have 

?• Reading nystery books 

^ 8* Reading books about family life 

9* Reading books about romance 

10m * Reading science-fiction books 

11. Reading sports books 

12* Reading books about teenage problems 

13» Reading books about animals 

1^. Readinr books about the past 

15. Reading books about the present 

16 • Reading books about love 

17. Reading books about religion 

18. Reading books with a lot of violence 

19. Reading books about social problems 

20. Reading books about people like you 

21. Reading books about different people 

22. Reading books about people younger than you 

23. Reading books about people older than you 
Reading books about people near your age 

25. Reading books about people in cities 

26. Reading books about people in the country 

27. . Reading books about people in the suburbs 

28. Reading books- that seem real 
'29. Jilhat is your favorite magazine? 
30. 



Like 



Like a 
little 



Dislike 



Dislike 
very much 



What is the best book you have ever read? 



A Quldebook for Teachlnp: Literature (Rodrigues & Badaczewski) , Allyn fc B-oon,;i9?d 
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Library Instruction 

!• Circulation l^esk 

Books are checked out for two weeks (We are investigating 
the possibility of automatic renewal for two additional weeks.). 

There are no fines for overdue books. 

Overdue notices are sent out after four weeks. 

Each student who use© the library will fill out an 
information card with his name, grade, English teacher's name 
and the period in the day for his English class. 
II • Two kinds of books in the library—fiction and non-fiction 

Fiction - not true stories; may be based on a real event 
or happening; read for pleasure or entertainment. ' 

N on-Fiction - true stories; factual information about 
events, places, and people. 

Both types may be read for book reports during the school 

year. 

III. Card Catalong - Identifies books that are in the library collection 
and where the .books are located. (Use transparencies or other 
visual aids to show examples of an author card, title card, a^id 
subject card.) Notice: SUBJECT HEADINGS ARE IN CAPITAL LETTERS. 

Author, title, and subject cards are filed together and 
arranged alphabetically. Disregi.rd the articles a, an, and the. 
EXAMPLE; The Bed Badge of Courage is filed under the R's, not T*^. 

The. location of th(. book is determined by the call number 
that is in the upper left-hand corner. Again, this is aii * - ^ 
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End Notes 

I 

^See also: G. Robert Carlsen, Books and th e Teenatte Reader: A Guide 
for Teachers. Librarians and Parents (New York: Bantam Books, 1979); 
Daniel Fader, et al., The New Hooked on Books , Tenth Anniversary Edition 
(New York: Berkley Publishing Co., 1975), PP- 238-62; George D. Spac?he, 
Ph. D., Good Readintr fnr thP Disadv antaged Reader (Champaign, Illinois: 
Garrard Publishing Co., 1975) 5 Jerry L. Walker (ed.). Your Reading: A 
Booklist for Junior High School Students , Hew Edition (Urbana, Illinois: 
National Council of Teachers of Lnglish, 1975); and Marian White (ed.), 
Hiph Interest - Easy Readint^ for Ju n ior and Senior High Schoo] Students . 
(Urbana, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 1979). 

^Raymond J. Rodrigues and Dennis Badaczewski, A Guidebook for 
Tea ching Literature (Boston: Ailyn and Bacon, Inc., 1978), pp. 101-16. 

\illian R. Shapiro, "Quality for Popularity?: Selection Criteria 
for Young Adults," School Library Journal , 2k (May, 19?8), pp. 23-27. 

'^Shapiro, pp. 2't-27. 

^Robert D. Little, "Adult Themes in Children's Literature,'' 
Indiana Media Journal , 1 Ho. 3 (Spring, 1979), PP. 3-8. 
^Little, pp. 't-7. 

"^Jan K. Yoder, "Relative Importance of Four Narrative Factors in 
the Reading, Interests of Kale and Female Adolescents in Grades 10-12," 
A 23-page research paper prepared at St. Ambrose College, 1978. 
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Jerry L. Walker (ed,), Your Reading: A Booklist for Junior Hjfrh 

Students , New Edition (Urbana, Illinois: National Council of Teachers 

of Lnglish, 1975), PP* 238, 2^^, 31^, 329. 
9 

Rodrigues and Badacsewski, p. 95 • 
'''^John Lubans, Jr., Educating the Library User (New York: Bowker, 
197^), p. 39- 

^■^Carpenter, Helen M. (ed*), Skill I>evelopment in Social Studies , 
33rd Annual Yearbook (Washington, D. C,: National Education Association, 
1963)1 pp. 311-312. 

^^om Moore, Office of Library Instruction, Ball State University, 
Muncie, Indiana, A Personal Interview, June, I98O. 

''■^enelope Clarke,! "Working Together: Cooperation Between Teachers 
and Librarians in the Field of School Libraries," The School Librarian ^ 

25 (December 1977) 1 pp. 319-27. 

Ik 

Harold Espo, "Search Strategy," (NEH Library Workshop), Ball 
State University, Mun|;ie, Indiana, June, I98O. 
■"■^Clarke, pp. 325-26. 

"^^Rosemary Sackleh, "Getting the Books into the Student's Hand," 
Catholic Library World , 50 (November, 1978J, p. 177. 

Pearl L. Ward, "Teacher / Librarian Relations (with discussion)," 

Catholic Library World , 50 (October, 1978), pp. 132-3^. 

18 

Caroline R. Bell, "Library for All; All for Library," Journal of 

heading, 17 (November, 1973) 1 pp. 119-21. 

■"■^Bell, p. 120 
20 

Sylvia Stagg and Sarah Brew, Librarians, "Finding the Book You 

Want: An Algorithm," School Librarian, 25 No- 3 (September, 1977), p. 222. 
21 

Verna V. Kelum, "Motivating Students and Faculty," Library 
Orientation (Papers presented at the First Annual Conference on Library 
Orientation), Eastern Michigan University, May 7i 1971, pp. 31-32. 
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22 

Donald J. Kenney» "Making Books Irresistible: Ways to Bring Kids, 
Books, and Teachers Together/' Twelve-page Paper Presented at the 10th 
Annual Meeting of the Virginia Association of Teachers of English, 
Richmond, October 12-1^, 1979* p. 

^^Camille Trolson, "Fiction for the Television Generation," (NEH 
Library Workshop), Ball State University, Huncie, Indiana, July, I98O. 
Kenney, pp. 2-5 • 

25 

Kenney, p. 5* 

^^Kenney, p. 6# 
27 

Kenney, pp. 7-11 • 

28 

Diane Thompson Manning, "Everyday Materials Improve Adult Reading," 
Journal of Reading , 21 No. 8 (Hay, 1978), pp. 721-2^. 

^^George E. ^Masor^ Jbhm M. Mize, "Twenty-two Sets of Methods 
and Materials for Stimulating Teenage Reading," Journal of Reading , 
21 No. 8 (May, 1978), pp. 735-^*1- 

-^^Sister M. Thomas, "And Gladly Would He Learn," California School 

Libraries , ^3 (Fall, 1971), pp^ 5-8, - 
31 

^ Lubans, p. 235 • 
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Library and Study Skills 
in the Language Arts Curriculum 

Tvo iinportant attitudes are basic to success in teaching library and study 
skills, (l) Librarians and classroom teachers need to be convinced that help-* 
ing students become skilled information handlers is one of their most signifi- 
cant responsibilities,^ (2) It is best to vork at this responsibility through 
an instructional team approach of classroom teacher (all subjects) and librarian. 

Library and studtir skills are life skills. It is an old cliche but a trutht 
it isn't vhat one knows but "whether one knows how to locate what on© doesn't 
know, In "Media Skills, Right Attitude Needed," Richard Sorensen states that 
the purpose of teaching library skills at all grade levels is ",,,to enable 
individual students to bring order out of informational chaos, to develop con- 
fidence in their ability to find answers and needed information as they work 

2 

out the complexities of life and seek directions for personal growth.*' 

Instruction in library and study skiDJLs covers the entire range of 

understandings and abilities that have to do with locating desired information, 

knowing what kind of resources are available, using reference tools, indexes, 

guides » directories /andjT bihliographios effectively, operating instruction 

equipment with ease and care, and in general being one's own native guide in the 

3 

jxingle of ijiformation resources," 

Convinced that the teaching of library and study skills has such a broad 
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■ \ 

scope and is of groat significance in the eductional development of students, 

\ 

teachers and librarians miist\be willing to give the time and energy necessary 

/ 

to be successftil. The most efficient and effective vay is to work as an 
instructional team. The libraroim cannot do the job alone. Classroom teachers 
must be accepting of and Trillin5ly\pope in th^ir role of library and 

and study skil3.s instructors. Estella^E. Reed is .Emphatic in her article in 
Educating the Library User : "Thft collabbtration between teacher and librarian 



is tantamount to the user's success in 



raidkl^i 



school library skills. 



Our curriculum accepts and promotes the v attitude that students should 
become skilled information handlers. Ojir original project objective \7as to 
integrate library and study skills int6 the lanAoace arts curriculum of Worth 
Webster Junior High School. As we/^)egan our woj^, we discovered what should 
have already been obvious. Library and study skip.s are an integral part of 
the existing language arts ctirriculum.'^ VJhat was lacking was a systematic plan\ 
for the librarian and teacher to work together at (I^eloping students' library 
and study sldlls. 

The syllabus iihich ve have developed functions a|s a communication tool 
for the librarian and teacher to use in planning for library and study skills 
instruction. It is a framework to -idiich they and students can add creatively 
as study progresses. The syllabus does not attempt to\ be a curriculum guide; 
one already exists. The syllabus does pull from the textbook those lessons 
that deal directly with library and study skills developmenti it contains 
suggestions for correlative assignments that can best be porapleted by use of 
the Learning Resources Center; and a list of resources available in the LRC 
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is included for each textbook and or LRC assigaTicnt, H, Thomas ^/alkor and 
Paula Kay Idontgonieiy advocate such p3,anning by the librarian and teacher in 
their book. Teaching Media Skills; a n Instructional Prop^ram for Elementary: and 
Miodle School Students » Soma phrases lifted from page 28 irill give some idea 
of support that >re found for developing our syllabus, "•••owing to the 
scarcity of planning timo^^^a sinqple and efficient process of choosing those 
media skills objerttivos \mlch bast fit a given set of classroom instructional 
objectives,^ ••necessary for teachers to be familiar vith the sequence of media 
skills objectives just as it is necessary for the media specialist to be 
familiar with the ent5T3 sequence of classroom instructional objectives,'' 
Walker lists the curriculm guide and written roedin skills objectives ak two 
major planning aides. We have put those two togetheri further enhancing' the 
coiicept of team instruction. 

The syllabus is a beginning. It deals with only one textbook and one^^ 
grade leve l-^-^sixth^ We see this syllabus as a pilot project viJiich can be v 
tested and evaluated by teachers, librarians ^ and students as it is being used^ 

It is in the best interests of the project to begin with one grade level and \ 

1 

to work at success before extending the projects We | advocate the development 

\ 

of similat^but inq^roved, no doubt— -gixides or syllabi for each subject and 
grade level. It seems reasonable to thiiik in terms of devBioping or adaptij:ig 
existing syllabi at the time of textbook adoption^ Michael Old, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, ixi a speech entitled "The Teacher and Librarian 
Should Be Friends," stated, "School librarians should fxinction as members of 
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curriculiira development comnittees. A strong library and study skills emphasis 
in a textbook series shoiild be a consideration; the librarian is certainly 
fully qualified to evaluate titles under consideratiorig 

The incoming sixth graders have had little or no formal library instruction 
and are not acquainted with the junior high school Learning Resources Centert 
therefore this first syllabus has been developed for the basal reader at that 
grade level. As stated in the introduction to the Syllabus for Grade Six, 
the specific objectives for each textbook assignment have been accepted as 
given in the teacher's edition. The follovijig objectives are those -which are 
valid for the entire siicth grade curriculm in the area of library and study 
skills. 

Library and Study Skills: Cbjectives for Students 

I. Exhibit the ability to use finding aids 

A. Table of contents and index 

B. Card catalog 

C. Periodical index 
II« Use research strategy 

A. Determine vhat sources to use to obtain information 

B. Can locate information in reference sources 
Ip Dictionary, general and special 

2. Ency. clopedia 
3* Almanac 
4. Atlas 
Hit Interpret graphic aids 

A. Ilaps 

B. Charts, tables 

C. Graphs 
D# Diagrams 

IV. Utilize audiovisuals 

A. Select suitable format 

Bt Can operate equipment correctly 
C. Use as source for information 
V. Organize material read 
A« Can take notes 

B. Can outline- material 

VI. Utilize the information received 
Q At Complete an assignment or project oo!4 
Bt Satisfy a personal need to .know Okj^ 
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With these objectives in mind and idth the assignments and resources in 
the syllabus, the classroom teacher and librarian can work tog'ether effectively 
in helping students develop library and study sldlls vithin the existing 
curriculum. 

Much of the writing in books and professional jo\xmals reports little to 
moderate success in library instruction lAether it vas defined as course-related 
or course-^integrated instruction. Possibly this is a result of the way the class- 
room teacher and librarian view such instruction. By whatever term it is knoim, 

libraiy instruction is viewed as something that is "added to" or "incorporated 

8 

into" the already overcrowded curriculum load. There is no terra for library 
instruction as an integral part of an existing curriculum. None of the reading 
we have done reveals any significant realization of the possiboLity of approach- 
ing library instruction in this way, 

We have not surveyed the language arts curricula currently in use in 
other school systems, but we assume that the publisher of our textbook is not 
that innovative, liideed from experience and observation, it is reasonably safe 
to state ,that library and stu^y skills are an integral part of most (If not 
all) language arts curricula, liatever the grade level and publisher. Teachers 
and librarians need to recognize these skills as already existing id.thin their 
ciirricula. Teaching strategies need to be implemented that will enable the 
teacher and librarian to work together successfully in the development of 
these skills. 

Our program will be evaluated and revised -vrtierever necessary. The follow- 
ing pages taken from the syllabus summarize our evaluation procedures, 

ERIC 3D3 
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Evaluating the Instructional Program 

. ^-'^'^'^'^ ' '^^ii© teacher, librarian, and stxidonts lall be evaluating tho progran 

■ from the outset beginning idth orientation sessions in September, 
DiroDt -observations uillf no doubt, be recorded by the teacher and librarian 

■ v/hcr: cbserving the students^ reactions to each aspect of the instruction — to 
m the signage and other location aids, the orientation sessions, the irarksheets, 

ganes, and othor activities^ The teacher and Learning Resources Center staff 
I iJiU i/ork out a systematic, chartable foiia for recording that should yield 

reliable information about the success or failure of the library-study sldlls 

■ instruction idth a sanpling of visual and aural obseivations over a period of 
B several Keeks ♦ 

The students idll not be placing their evaluations on paper at first but 

■ iiill express them by how they respond to the different aspects of the program* 
^ by thexr behavior they "idll indicate the ans^^ers to such questions as: 

i. Do they vjant to learn vhat is being taught? 

■ £• Do they listen attentively? 

V 3^ Are they eager to participate in the various activities? 

■ ^. Do they actually use the LRC materials, equipment, finding aids, etc. 

■ individually and iihen part of a group? independently, as a personal 

option? 

I 5, Hox; effectively do they use them? 

^ 6. Do they follow instructions, particularly in the use of tludiovisual 

" riaterials and equipraent? 

S Co:^nitivo For measuring cognitive skills, the teacher \rill use pretests and 

■ /'Jeasure«nent 

post-tests of the study units in the reading text and worloDOok of 
H Racin? Stripes (as well as an;/ teacher-made tests). Samples of the pre-tostc 

P O post-tosts arc included in this syllabus. Students iTill also complote 
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e::er=lc.5.s, as outlined' in the syllabus, vhich vdU aid in evaluation of the 
student's aohievenont. The dictionary skills learning station and others to 
be devsloped during the school year also include exercises that can measure 
the student's progrss. Houever, mth the use of learning stations and LRC 
gzuaes in xAich the purpose is to enjoy learning and fun activities; the students 
-inn. bs encouraged to "keep their oxjn scores." Various exercises and worksheets 
are self -paced and self -correcting. Competition can be among teans, among 
individuals, or xd.th oneself, i.e., try to better your last score. 

The annual achievement tests, conducted systera-:ri.de at all grade levels 
•win be another measurement of cognitive skills, as the tests contain sizable 
sections on libraiy-study sldlls. 

Interviexjs Directed interviews may be conducted at random as opportunities 

occuTi Sorae^ students are vocal and alvays seem to be present at 
convenient times in the LRC and are able and willing to express their opinions. 
These are candidates for directed interviews, as also are students \Aio rcalce 
frequent inquires of and suggestions to the LRC staff. Example: "Do you 
have. . .idxy don« t you buy. . .:rtiy. . . ?" Some can be dialogue/ interviews. Often 
this calls into question policies, procedures, selection and use of materials. 
For ryself , the librarian, I find the dialogue/interview a valuable and conven- 
ient method for eliciting information "and opinion for interest and needs assess- 
ment. 

Quostionnaires 'tie have designed a Student Questionnaire and a Teacher/Librarian 
Questionnaire as evaluative instruments for use after the orien- 
■tation sessions and the introductoiy stu.'<ir of the card catalog, reference sources 
and indexes. V/o believe those instruments vrill give results readily measurable 
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I^otes 

1 

Richard Sorenson, "Media Skills, Right Attitude Heeded by Staff, 

Conmninicated to Students," Wisconsin Library Bulletin , V. 73, No. ^, July- 

August, 1977, pp. 1^9-150, 156. 
2 

Sorenson, p, 1^9« 

3 

Sorenson, p, 1^9o 

Estella £• Reed, "Is library Instruction in a IfuddLe in the liiddLe 

School?" in Educating the Library User , od, John Lubans, Jr. (New York: R, R, 

Bowker, 197^), p. 30. 

^ See the "Program Skill Chart," Teacher^ s Edition, Racing Stripes , 

(Glenview, Illinois: Scott, Foresman and Company), pp. 20-25. 
6 

^Thomas H. Vlalker and Paula Kay Montgomery, Teaching Media SlciTls! An 

Instructional Program for Elementary and Middle School Students (Littleton, 

Colradoj Libraries, Unlimited, 1977), p. 28, 
7 

' Michael (ILd, "The Teacher and Librarian Should Be Friends," speech 
before the Fellows of the National Endoment for the Humanities summer work- 
shop: "Libraries, Librarians, and Secondary School Teachers," July 1, 1980, 

Ball State University, Muncie, Indiana^ 
8 

In addition to those so\irces cited in this paper, we surveyed and read 
many books, articles, and curriculum guides from which we received these 
impressions. Sources not directly cited are listed as works consulted in the 
bibliography of this paper. 
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Bvalus^tirn the Inctructional Program, - cont. 

aiid r-csonably reliable. Along vrith the other methods of evaluation, they 
should assist us in assessing the effectivoness of the library and study slcills 
instruction, 

'ihese four types of evaluation — obser^/ation, pencil and paper procedures 
(including protest, -worksheets, post-test), interviews, and questionnaires--* 
comprise our evaluative processes and iriJ.1 bo conducted before, during, and 
aftQr the library and study skills instruction. These methods do not precltxde,- 
but rather imply, teacher-librarian conferences as they are needed for planning 
and progress reporting. Evaluation is an integral part of seeing the ''real" 
picture and detemining the direction to go: teaching the now and reteaching 
or re-enforcing what has been taught. 



*Franl: Sparse, "Collecting Data for Evaluation," Featuring Faculty, Oct., 1978| 
pp. 6-7. \ /Inn 
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LAli3UAGE ARTS ASSIGWli 



LTcC ACTIVKILS MiJ) ASSIGIiiEUTS 



SYLL/iBUS Assigninonts have been 

selected because of their 
relevance to the overall objective 
of this syllabus: using the Learning 
Resource Center in the development 
of library and study skills \jhich 
are an integral part of the language 
arts curriculuDii 

ORDER Assignments are listed in the 
order in vhxch they appear in 
the student text, Racing Stripes > 
Guidebook (Teacher's Edition) pages 
are cited when helpful to identify 
a specific segment of the larger 
lesson* 

TIME No specific time blocks have 
been given. The syllabus is 
not designed to dictate-- but rather 
to suggest. 'Arranging, adapting, 
expanding the listed assignments 
vithin the total language arts 
pr^ram is the province of the class- 
room teacher. 

FORMAT The horizontal lines indicate 
the beginnings and endings of 
Skill Sequences as they appear in the 
Guidebook (T. Ed.). Not all Skill 
Sequences have assignments pulled from 
them. No attempt has been made to 
select assignments according to any 
pattern or distribution. 

CBJECTIVES The Guidebook ^ists, in 

a clear and can5>rehensive 
way, objectives for each Sldll Sequence. 
This syllabus builds on that curriculum 
and assumes that these objectives are 
valid and vdll be met through the lessons 
learned— whether based on this syllabus 
or taken directly or entirely from the 
text. 



STiBOlS (D/op) discovery, op- 
tional indicates an 
assignment that many or a few 
students may choose to complete 
on their own in the LRC. 

(l) indicates an in- 
dividual or independent assign- 
ment to be completed on the 
student's own time and initiative 
with encouragement to get instruc- 
tion from the librarian if help 
is needed. 

(G) indicates an assign- 
ment intended for the entire class 
or small groups. This symbol is 
most often used for assignments of 
library instruction and will like- 
ly reqxiire scheduling of the LRC 
and/ or librarian's time. 



SCOPE These activities and assign- 
ments are only a few of the 
many possibilities for developing 
library and study skills within 
the langioage arts curriculum. 
Students, teacher, and librarian 
will discover many more as they 
work together. 



CaiFERBt^CE Whenever a conference 

is indicated in this 
column, it means that some segment 
requires scheduling or input from 
the teacher as to planning or re- 
source requirements. As an educa- 
tional team, the librarian and the 
teacher may share the responsibili- 
ties and opportxinities for instruc- 
tion in library and study skills. 
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RESOORCES FOR SfUDE!TS/TE/wCHER/LIBRARIAN NOTES 



ASSISTAIJCE The syllabus is intended to bo used 

as a tool by the librarian and teacher. 
Increased avarcness of curriculum needs will enable 
the librarian to give better assistance in provid- 
ing resources for the teacher and class. 



SUGGESTIQ^ The resources listed here are a saia- 

pling fraa the LRC collection and are 
suggestions. Students are encouraged to locate 
additional material xiiich is available and equally 
appropriate to the language arts curriculum. 



SCHEDULE The teacher can indicate the length of 
time the resources will be needed, how 
and when they will be used. This information will 
aid the LRC in having the materials, etc, available 
and LRC space scheduled as needed. 



TABLE OF CONTEIITS 



Section 



Pages 



Syllabus 1-2? 

Bibliography 28 - 37 

Orientation Overview ttr 1 - 7 

Evaluation Instruments E 1 - l6 

Lesson and Activity 
\7orksheets (samples) W 1 - 12 
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Learning Station 
(description ) 



L 1 - 8 
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lAKGUAGE ARTS ASSIGIH-IEi^TS 


LRC AcnvrriES ai^d AssiGUharrs 




SECTTIOT ONE— Pretest 
Gxiidebookj pages 356-3^5 

Motet Librarian viU be 
especially interested in 
results of Study and 
Research Tests, Subtests 
8, 9, 10. 


ORISITATiai (G) 

Toacher/Librarian schedule orientation 
sessions in the LRC, (See Orientation 
Overview, page Or 1.) 




FICriCN/Na^FICTICW 
Textt pages 10-11; 12-19 
Workbook: pages 1, 2 

t 


As part of the orientation program, 
students vill locate fiction and 
nonfiction books and vill browse in 
these sections. 




1 ' 

CHARTS/TABLES 
Text; pages 20-25 
Guidebookt page ^5 


RESEARCH (I) 

Students locate information on insect- 
trapping plants and make charts • LRC 
will assist vdth the construction of 
charts which can include alius trations. 

* 
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RESOURCES FOR STUDEHTS/TLICHEFi/HBRARIAl^ 



1. Map (floor plan) of JRC 

2. Information sheet on LRC services, etc. 

3. Worksheets 

4. FoUoH-the-signs game (good signage) 

5. Dewey Decimal sheets (for student 
convenience) 



Alexander, Botany (brief entries). 

CoaiptQn's Dictionary of Natural Science . 2 vol. 
(excellent} simple, clear entries arranged 
alphabetically } colored illustrations). 

Goldstein, Animals and Plants That Trap Tri'^ ^nf.^ 
(on »80 order), ~ 

♦Palmer, Fieldbook of Natural History (excellent 
and accurate £ot studying/ identifying 
many plants— cadlllac in its field). 



♦primarily for teacher/librarian use 
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Orientation 

Introd uction The librarian introduces the staff of the Learning Resource 

Center, consisting of the full-time library aide and herself. 
She explains to the students that she is available Tuesday afternoon and all 
day Friday because she serves the three junior high schools in our school sys- 
tea. She spends about ona-third of her time at each school. The library aide 
±8 available everyday. 

n.. explains the concept of the term, Learning Resource Cen- 

Its Holdings 

ter. The center contains many types of media (or resources) 
for students to use. The class discusses the various types: books, magasines, 
newspapers, filmstrips (silent and sound), super 8 m cartridged film loops (si. 
lent), study prints, pictures, slides, cassette tapes, recordings, and trans- 
parencies. She and the library aide point out each type, its location, equip- 
ment required to use it, and the study (wet) carrels. Two upperclassmen will 

r 

demonstrate how to use each type. The librarian informs the students that they 
are welcome to use these Eaterials for browsing, for previewing and taking to 
the classroom for individual or team presentations. 

The library staff points out the fiction section, nonfiction books, refer- 
ence section, atlas stand, dictionary stand and unabridged dictionaries, card 
catalog, and the Information File. The upperclassmen will help them discover 
what is in the Information File and how the materials can be used— some are to 
be used only in the LRC and others may be checked out. These include maps, 
charts, pamphlets, newspaper and magazine articles, transparencies, and book 
jackets. The students may use the book jackets to read the blurbs or check in- 
foraation on authors (especially if other sources yield scanty information). 
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Profrram &nd 
Services 



Tne librarian explains the scope of the LRC program and ser- 



vices in terms of students' needs and interests: V/hat can 



students do? 

Brow s e and read : Come in and brovse* Choose from 5000 books and 40 peri- 
odicals • Read good books, magazines and newspapers regularly. Be a regular 
librax^ user^ 




Use and borrow all types of materials from this media center. If what 
you want isn't here, the librarian can borrow from all the other LRC's in our 
school system. The librarian can alao borrow books, magazines, filmstripa, 
6tc#» from ALSA— an interlibrary loan system which includes school, public, 
college^ university arxl private libraries* (See ALSA information displayed 
on the librarian's desk). 

Follow the signs . The signs and posters will show whore items are lo - 
cated and how to use them. Find what you want. Bvcwse through, examine, and 
use the card catalogs indexes, and reference materials. You'll have lessons 
on them later. Learn how to use the audiovisual materials and equipment pro- 
perly—with help fi^om the LRC staff. Then become an independent library user. 

Ask for help when you need it. Can't understand your assignment or find 
what you need? Ask someone on the IJIC staff. We're here to assist you. 

Be a student l.ibrary assistant . You will have a chance to help card and 
shelve books t help other students, and do different types of activities. (A 
list will be pos\ y^^) Students may also help select and acquire materials, pro- i 
vide flexible procedures, and make learning I'As. (Explanation provided^ 

Participate in the Young Hoosier Book Award propram . Sign up and have 
fun. The information for this and the new YHBA books for this year are on the 
counter. There will be a special sound slide presentation yet this month that 
will explain the entire program. Also scheduled later this year is a new game 
^rh yiim^TB each week. It Is called Calendar Cine. 
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Stxident Guide to Circulation and Use of LRC Materials 

Books 

1\ You may check out books for two weeks. These may be renewed for 
two weeks, (exceptions: See nos. 2 through ^; below.) 

2. You are encouraged to use encyclopedias and other reference books in 
in the LRC. However, you may check out these for one period for 
use in the classroom and return them to the LRC by the end of the 
period . 

3» You »ay borrow an encyclopedia for overnight use to complete an i 

I 

assignment-^if you don't have study time at school. Return it to 
the LRC by 8:00 the next morning. 

lou may check cut a Young Hoosier Book Award title for one week. 
It cannot be renewed. 
5* Certain materials are to be used in the IRC only or inay be checked 
out to the teacher. --Reference books, such as: current World Almanae 
and atlases* Congressional Directory , Current Biography , and biogra- 
phical and geographical dictionaries. Indexi.vol^unes,< such as: Abrid p;- 
ed Reader ^8 Guide , National Geographic Ind^ , and the index volume 
of encyclopedias. 

6f Books on Resez»ve: You may use these in the LRC only. With special 
permission f.'om the teacher, you may check out one for a period only 
(sometimes overnight). These are books which are needed for refer- 
ence or research for a unit of study and are placed on temporary re- 
serve. This is arranged by the teacher and librarian and is limited 
to a certain few books which are in heavy demand for a short period 
of time. 
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Magazines 

!• You may browse through or read the current magazines on the display 
rack. No current magazine can be checked out till the next issue ar- 
rives. 

2. You may ask at the circulation desk for older issues of magazines. 

These may be checked out for one week. 
3» Check out nagwines at the circulation desk. Use the orange card to: 

(a) vrite in the date of the magazine (the issue: Month, day, year) 

(b) sign your name and grade— including section: 6l 

(c) have the date due stamped on the card and the magazine 

YOO MUST CHKK OUT ANY iU© ALL IT2ffi AT THE CIRCUUTION DESK BEFORE TAHNG TH£M 

FROM THELRC. THIS INCLUDES LIBRARY BOOKS. MAGAZINES, ITEMS FROM THE INFCRMA- 

TION FILE, AUDIOVISUAL MATERIALS AND EQUIPMEOT. 

Audiovisual 
Materials 

!• Flljnstrips, filia loops, cassette tapes, recordings may be previewed 
in the LRC You injijr use these when you visit the LRC during your 
study hall period or vhen you come in with your class for language 
arts* If you come with your class, you must have permission from 
your teacher to use these audiovisual materials-^if their use is not 
directly related to the assignment. 

2. The filmstripst film loops, cassette tapes, recordings, study prints, 
art prints (pictures), charts, and transparencies may be used in the 
LRC or can be checked out to the teacher for use in the classroom— 
by yourself or the teacher. You may use these audiovisual materials 
to give class reports. These are to be checked out for one period 
only and to be returned to the LRC at the end of the period. 



Or 5 

Information . 

Si " 

1. Pamphlets, foldal maps, clipped articles, etc.." may be us«i in the 
LRC or cheeked out for a day. a week, or as needed. Since this type 
of material can be easily misplaced or lest, it is recommended that 
it be used and returned to the LRC promptly. 

2. ton may us- book jackets in the LRc. They may also be borrowed for 

<jlasBroom use-for bulletin board displays or art projects. 

Video Tapes 

Thesfli are available-programmed or blank-for use of the te-icher or the 
student undtir the teacher's direction, l^iese are usually set up for use in the 
classroom (bat sometimes can be scheduled in the IfiC). 
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To Check out a Book ^ 
1. Take the book to the circulation desk. 

2. Sign your first and last name on the book card. If your 
^ name is too long» sign your first initial and last name. 

3. Write also your grade and section in Language Arts* 
Ebcample: Laura Jones 6l (I, II, or III) 

4. Have the librarian, library aide (or student assigned to check 
out books) stamp the book card and due slip. 

(The card is then placed in the circulation file. Don't carry 
it out with you I) 

5* You may check out two books at a time. (exception: For assign- 
ments one or more additional books may be checked out* for the 
time needed— overnight or up to one week. ) 
6» Return the bonks to the LRC on or before the date due. Place 

them on the circulation desk. 
7. To renw a book, bring the book to the circulation desk and sign 
the book card again. The card and date due slip will be stamped 
for an additional two-week period. 



♦This will be on a poster on display beside the circulation desk 
during September. 



FIND E^CH LOCATICN AND LABEL IPt 



JPUfflstripa 
J}lotlonaries 
Jlagaslnos (Current) 
jCard Catalog 
_Pilm Loops 
^Encyclopedias 
JIaps C 
JPencil sharpener 
Reference books 



jClrcTilatlon Desk 
Tiction ; 
JKagazines 

(Back issues) 
Jlonfiction books 
jCassettes 
JTransparencies , 

pictures, clippings 

Sofa 



Atlas Stand 



JStudy Prints 
_Biography (92) 
Mrs^ Sharp's desk 
JStuc^ carrels 
JHeadphones 

[Recordings & filmstrips 
jStudent tables 
Reader Printer 
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Evaluating the Instructional Program ' ' ' 

Direct The teacher, librarian, and students wHL be evaluating the program 

Observation 

from the outset beginning iiith orientation sessions in September. 
Direct observations ;rill, no doubt, be recorded by the teacher and librarian 
vhen observing the students' reactions to each aspect of the instruction—to 
the signage and other location aids, the orientation sessions, the worksheets, 
games, and other activities. The teacher and Learning Resources Center staff 
will work out a systematic, chartable form for recording that should yield 
reliable information about the success or failure of the library-study skills 
instruction with a sa mplin g of visual and aural observations over a period of 
several weeks» 

The students will not be placing their evaluations on paper at first but 
will express them by how they respond to the different aspects of the program, 
by their behavior they will indicate the answers to such questions ast 

!• Do they want to learn what is being taught? 

2. Do they listen attentively? 

3» Are th^ eager to participate in the various activities? 

Do they actually use the IRC materials, equipment, finding aids, etc. 
individually and when part of a group? independently, as a personal 
option? 

5# How effectively do they use them? 

6. Do they follow instructions, particxilarly in the use of audiovisual 
materials and equipment? 

Cognitive For measuring cognitive skills, the teacher will use pretests and 
Measurement 

post-tests of the study units in the reading text and workbook of 
Racliag Stripes (as well as any teacher-made tests). Samples of the pre-tests 
and post-tests are included in this syllabus. Students will also complete 
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Evaluating the Instructional rx"*ograin, 



exercises, as outlined in the syllabus, vhich will aid in eval\xation of the 
student's achievement. The dictionary skills learning station and oUiers to 
be developed during the school year also include exercises that can measure 1 
the student's progrss. However, vith the use of learning stations and LRC 
games in vhich the purpose is to enjqjr learning and fim activities, the students 
will be encouraged to "keep their own scores." Various exercises and worksheets 
are self -paced and self -correcting • Competition can be among teams, among 
Individuals, or with oneself, i.e., try to better your last score. 

The annual achievement tests, conducted system-wide, at all grade levels 
will be another measurement of cognitive skills, as the tests contain sizable 
sections on library-study skills* 

Interviews Directed interviews may be conducted at random as opportunities 

occxir* Some students are vocal and always seem to be present at 
convenient times in the LRC and ai*e able and willing to express their opinions • { 
These are candidates for directed interviews, as also are students ^mo make 
frequent inquires of and suggestions to the LRC staff. Example: "Do you 
have..,wi^y don«t you buy... why...?" Some can be dialogue/intei-views. Often 
this calls into question policies, procedures, selection and use of materials. 
For nyself , the librarian, I find the dialogue/ interview a valuable and conven- 
ient method for eliciting information and opinion for interest and needs assess- 
ment. 

Questionnaires We have designed a Student Questionnaire and a Teacher/Librarian 
Questionnaire as evaluative instruments for use after the orien- 
tation sessions and the introductory study of the card catalog, reference soxirces, 
and indexes. V/e believe these instruments will give results readily measurable 
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Evaluatirig tho Instructional Program^ cont* ^ jfy 

and reasonably reliable • Along with the othor methods of ovaliiation, they 
should assist us in assessing the effectivoness of the library aaid study sldlls 
instrtictiun* 

These foiir types of evaluation — observation, pencil and paper procodures 
(including pretost, worksheets, post-test), interviews, and questionnaires--^ 
comprise our evaluative processes and -will be conducted before, during, and 
after the library and study skills iJistruction. These methods do not preclude, 
but rather imply ^ teacher-librarian conferences as tliey are needed for planning 
and prepress reporting. Evaluation is an integral part of seeing the "real" 
picture and determining the direction to goj teaching the new and reteaching 
or re-enforcing T<hat has been taught. 



*Frank Sparzo, "Collecting Data for Evaluation," Featuring Faculty, Oct., I978, 
pp. 6-7, 
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SECTION TWO PRETEST 



Comprehension Tests 
Subtest 1 

A figure of speech is underlined in each paragraph. 
Which phrase gives the meaning qi the figure of speech? 



1. Jay went to get the baseball he 
had hit over the Grays' fence. 
But it had broken a window, and 
Mrs. Gray was as ma d as a hornet . 
® chasing a hornet 
, " ® acting silly 

© very angry @ DK 

. 2. ClafB turned t he house upside 
down looking for her book. She 
found it at last in a dravyer. 
® lifted all the furniture 
® searched everywhere 
© upset the doll's house ® DK 



3. Liz told her new neighbor that 
she disliked gym class. "You 
pu t your foot in it that time," 
her mother told her. "Our new 
neighbor is a gym teacher." 
® said the wrong thing 

® lost your footing 

© got your foot caught ® DK 

4. Snadows s tole across the lawn. 
It would soon be night. 

® tried to steal 

® moved quietly over 

© stayed away from @ DK 



Subtest 2 

M idiorn is underlined in each paragraph. Which phrase 
below the paragraph gives the meaning of the idiom? 



5. Chris was_down in the dumps 
about the party. He kejjt 
wondering why he wasn't invited. 
® feeling unhappy 
® taking out garbage 
© in a junk yard ® DK 

PoMible Comprehension Score: 6 



Stella called to Rita. But Rita 
was lost in t houg ht and didn't 
hear her friend, ~ 
® on the wrong street 
® looking for a thought 
© thinking deeply ® DK 



. ^^offl Teaohertg Edition, Raolng Stripes . Soott, Forosman, 19?8, 
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Study and Research Tests . 
Subtest 3 

Below is part of an index from a social studies book. 
Use it to help you answer the questions. 



Bahama Islands (United Kingdom), 178. 

184; 177m. 178. 316. 323. 325; 183p 
Bahla. Brazil. 227 
Balboa, Vasco de, 218 
balsa, 338. 339, 349; 261 d. 339 
bananas, 326. 328. 330. 3o3; 327m; 328p. 

329 

banana plantation See plantation 
banking, 67. 145. 291 
Bank of Canada, 67 
Bank of Mexico, 145 

d = diagram m = map p = picture 



Barbados, 297; 178m, 392 
anthropology facts. 380 
economics facts. 384 
history facts. 378 
human geography facts. 388 
physical geography facts. 376 
political science facts, 386 
sociology facts, 382 

barrier, 196 

bauxite, 344 

bay, 14. 17 

beef, 334. 343 See also cattle 



On which page Is there a map of the 

Bahama Islands? 

© 178 

® 184 

© 177 

© DK 

Which of these Is a subtopic 

listed under the entry Barbados? 

© barrier 

© history facts 

© Bahama Islands 

® DK 



3. On which page is there information 
on Vasco de Balboa? 

© 218 
© 338 
© 227 
@ DK 

4. Which page might tell if Barbados 
has mountains? 

© 384 
© 378 
© 376 
© DK 
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Fiction books in a library are arranged alphabetically by the 
thor's last name. But nonfiction books are arranged in general 
categories. Most libraries use the Dewey Decimal System whicB 
assigns a number to each book in a category according to th" 
system listed below. Study the chart to answer the questions th 
follow on this page and the next. 



1 



000-099 General Works, such as encyclopedias 

100-199 Philosophy: studies of truths and principles of life, 

of knowledge, or of human ways of acting 

200-299 Religion: beliefs in the meanings of life 

300-399 Sociology: studies of human society 

400-499 Language: dictionaries, grammars 

500-599 Natural Sciences: studies of things in nature 

600-699 Useful Arts: practical uses for arts and sciences 

700-799 Fine Arts, such as painting, sculpture, and music 

800-899 Literature, such as stories, poetry, and plays 

900-999 History: knowledge of past events 



} 



Read the book titles below and decide in which general category 
they belong. Then write the Dewey Decimal System number in the 
hundreds for each book. The first one is done for you. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



World Almanac 
The Growth of Jazz 

Major Philosophers of the Twelfth Century 

4. A History of Brazil 

5. The Jewish Religion 

6. Migratory Patterns of Birds 

7. The Last 100 Years in Alaska 

8. English Grammar 
Great American Poems 
The Diverse Field of Engineering 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
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9. 

10. 
11. 



taken from Rld>r» on the Earth Workbook , The Holt Basic Reading System, 
. L«vtl 15, Bolt, Binthart and Winiton PubUihera, 1977, 
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CARD CATALOG GAME 

PuEEOse: To enjoy a game and learn more about using the card catalog. 

^"^^ Z'tT^Zo^: '''''' -^^-^ ^-^^ ^^^^ to 

cawl/° P«J"°«i;;«/«lationships between the subjects on a "see" and "see also*. 

^^^To discover tltU ^ytic. ^ the title of one story or =h.pter vtthl« . 

t.. oJa° rtS.'JSst":s^jjrr^.1i?.'s; ^» o. 

i:t:r5rthViL't?i: s^e^«s?°La' - — - 

letterro"Se\1:o*r'ph1"fL\^^^^^ ""^'^ three 

tI\hrS^,\;T^%th"t" „^s!°'"''"^ ^' • 
fia«Sl^*(1|^* '""'>'"° "'""ft- print W. 

tures of .) inverted title: Sherlock Holme. . TK^^i^ 

^2 M'Sr*:^ "'•^"^ ("« eerds for our 

game. Pencil and paper to keep score. » lor our 

f^MZers: A class of students dividirf ^ ^ 

team can be group^ i^J^ 1 ^^^"^2 l^"" ^° ^he 

vary.) ^ ^ * t*^l«- (Nimber of team members can 

The te„h.r .nd the llbr„y ^d. or ^ two people .,au,i,. 
S-Oc^-ure. ^ H.)ev Jje UW1„ l^s .11 the author cards on one table, 
ject c^, on a third tkbier oTS^ °f^vy.°^ « second table, and all the sub. 
f«r«>c. ^ added entry ca^s Then .tT , I"^' f^' ^'J" 

•tudent.. ^ "'■e explains the rules of the gai.e to the 

point.'. "^""^ •>'«"'■• <=«rd and autcutlcally receives 10 

for U. book .«i «oS„ w^l up the title 



Original of Gome in LRC, North V/ebster June, 1980 gj^j^ 



GAMEi Pink and Vihita Elephant Safari 



Thcraa "Pink and White ELaphants** by Alex Sutharlr^nd and ''ELophants I hy 
P^ank Buck ara two salaetions in Scott, Forasman's Explorinrr Af&r . 
(Kaw Open HiBha;ays Sarios). Sixth gradara who an joy thasa salaetions will 
ba motivated by the thana of this gamo- — looking for pink and whita 
alaphants (word and suffix cards) on a safari (board path). 

Educational Ob.ioctivas 

Cognitivat Students will form new words \ from base words, 

prefixes and suffixes. Students will use the dictionary to 
check words which ara challenged. J. 

Affective t Students will gain positive reinforcement) of their ability to 
work with word units t as a result they will remember these 
words and will use them in their speech and writing. 

Psycho«»motori Students will use their speaking and listening skills as 

words are bath spoken and vritten as they are formed. Students 
use their manipulative skills as thlay work with the cards and 
j move the markers aro^md the board. 

Scope I Time of play— 15 to 20 minutes, depending on number >f players, | 
or until the board is finished. 

Techniques/ "Pluk and White Elephant Safari** is ef the race/chase type— 
* *Winnors " one way to win the game is to be fhe first to complete the 
course on the board. Rooeiring the highest number of points 
for most words formed is the ether way to win. 

EqulTanent i A board vith a spinner? markers for each player i and 3 «et8 ef 
cards (1) prefixes, (2) suffixes, and (3) base words. Prefixes 
are kept up for all players to usei the other two sets are 
face down and drawn when marker lands on correct space. 

Each player will also need a pencil and paper (magic slates 
could also be used) to record words fonned and points gained. 

One or more dictionaries should be available for verifying 
words. 

Rules (2 to ^ players) 

1. To begin, the player spinning the lowest number goes first. 

2. Each player spins and moves that mmber ef spaces en the boaird. 

3. A space marked pink means draw a pink card. Players keep these cards face 
up and use these euffixes to form as many words as possible with each 
base word. Prefixes may also be used— -these are kept face up at edge of 
board for a]l players to use. The white spaces are for btse word cards. 
Bftse word cards can be used for only one tum~they then shoj^d be turned 
upside down— but as many words as possible should be fomed by one player 

in his/hor turn. 

4. Scoring! Each vord fomed with a prefix « 1 point i Each word formed vith 

O a suffix « 1 polnti Each word with a prefix and suffix - 5 pointsu 

ERJC • Challengingt a player who doubts a word can challenge. If challenge is 



